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CHAPTER I 
THE MAID AT ORLEANS 


Ye i Ai> oP the evening of Thursday, the 28th 
& Me, he of April, Jeanne was able to discern 
mae from the heights of Olivet the belfries 
We Ff of the town, the towers of Saint- 
% RES Paul and = Saint - Pierre - Empont, 
K@n. ot) whence the watchmen announced her 
approach. ‘The army descended the slopes towards 
the Loire and stopped at the Bouchet wharf, while 
the carts and the cattle continued their way along 
the bank as far as lIle-aux-Bourdons, opposite 
Cheécy, two and a half miles further up the river. 
There the unloading was to take place. At a 
signal from the watchmen my Lord the Bastard, 
accompanied by Thibaut de Termes and certain 
other captains, left the town by the Burgundian 
Gate, took a boat at Saint-Jean-de-Braye, and came 
down to hold counsel with the Lords de Rais and 
de Loré, who commanded the convoy. 

Meanwhile the Maid had only just perceived 
that she was on the Sologne bank, and that she 
had been deceived concerning the line of march. 
Sorrow and wrath possessed her. She had been 
misled, that was certain. But had it been done 
on purpose? Had they really intended to deceive 
her? It is said that she had expressed a wish to 
go through La Beauce and not through La Sologne, 


and that she had received the answer: “Jeanne, 
3 AZ 
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be reassured ; we will take you through La Beauce.” 
Is it possible? Why should the barons have thus 
trifled with the holy damsel, whom the King had 
confided to their care, and who already inspired 
most of them with respect? Certain of them, it 
is true, believing her not to be in earnest, would 
willingly have turned her to ridicule; but if one 
of them had played her the trick of representing 
La Beauce as La Sologne, how was it there was 
no one to undeceive her? How could Brother 
Pasquerel, her chaplain, her steward, and the 
‘honest squire d’Aulon, have become the accomplices 
of so clumsy a jest? It is all very mysterious, and, 
when one comes to think of it, what is most 
mysterious is that Jeanne should have expressly 
asked to go to Orléans through La Beauce. Since 
she was so ignorant of the way that when crossing 
the Blois bridge she never suspected that she was 
going into La Sologne, there is not much likelihood 
of her realising so exactly the lie of Orléans as to 
choose between entering it from the south or the 
west. A damsel who alone knows the name of the 
gate through which she is to enter the city, and 
who is persuaded by malicious captains to take 
one road rather than another, sounds too much 
like a Mother Goose’s tale. 

Jeanne knew no more of Orléans than she did of 
Babylon. We may therefore conjecture that there 
was a misunderstanding. She had spoken neither 
of Sologne nor of Beauce. Her Voices had told 
her that the English would not budge. They had 
not shown her a picture of the town, they had not 
given her either maps or plans: soldiers did not 
use them. Doubtless Jeanne had said to the 
captains and priests what she was soon to repeat 
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to the Bastard: “I must go to Talbot and the 
English.” And the priests and soldiers had replied 
quite frankly: “Jeanne, we are going to Talbot 
and the English.” They had thought they were 
speaking the truth, since Talbot, who was con- 
ducting the siege, would be before them, so to 
speak, from whatever side they approached the 
town. But apparently they had not thoroughly 
understood what the Maid said, and the Maid had 
not understood what they had replied. For now 
she was angry and sad at finding herself separated 
from the town by the sands and waters of the 
river. What was there to vex her in this? Those 
who were with her then did not discover; and 
perhaps her reasons were misunderstood because 
they were spiritual and mystic. She certainly 
could not have judged that a military mistake had 
been made by the bringing of troops and victuals 
through La Sologne. As she did not know the 
roads, it was impossible for her to tell which was 
the best. She was ignorant alike of the enemy’s 
position, of the outworks of the besiegers, and of 
the defences of the besieged. She had just learnt 
on what bank of the river the town was situated, 
yet she must have thought she had good ground 
for complaint; for she approached the Lord 
Bastard and inquired sharply: “Are you the 
Bastard of Orléans?” “I am>he. I rejoice at 
your coming.” “Was it through your counsel 
that I came hither on this side of the river, and 
that I did not go straight to where Talbot and 
the English are?” “It was I and those wiser 
than I who gave this counsel, believing we acted 
for the best and for the greatest safety.” But 
Jeanne retorted: ‘In God’s name! Méssire’s 
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counsel is better and wiser than yours. You 
thought to deceive me, but you deceive yourselves. 
For I bring you surer aid than ever came yet 
to knight or city; it is the aid of the King of 
Heaven and comes from God himself, who not 
merely for my sake but at the prayer of Saint 
Louis and Saint Charlemagne has had pity upon 
the town of Orléans, and will not suffer the enemy 
to hold at once both the body and the city of the 
Duke.” 

One may .conclude that what really vexed her 
was that she had not been taken straight to Talbot 
and the English. She had just heard that Talbot 
with his camp was on the right bank. And when 
she spoke of ‘Talbot and the English she meant only 
those English who were with Talbot. For, as she 
came down into the Loire valley, near the ford of 
Saint-Jean-le-Blanc, she must have seen the bastion 
of Les Augustins and Les Tourelles at the end of 
the bridge; and she must have known that there 
were also English on the left bank. But still, it is 
not clear why she should have desired to appear 
first before Talbot and his English, and why she 
was now so annoyed at being separated from him 
by the Loire. Did she think that the entrenched 
camp, Saint-Laurent-des-Orgerils, commanded by 
Scales, Suffolk, and Talbot would be attacked 
immediately? Such an idea would never of itself 
have occurred to her, since she did not know the 
place, and no soldier would ever have put such 
madness into her head as an attack on an entrenched 
camp by a convoy of cattle and wagons. Neither, 
as has so often been asserted, can she have thought 
of forcing a passage between the bastion Saint- 
Pouair and the outskirts of the wood, since of the 
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bastions and of the forest she knew as little as of 
the rest. If such had been her intention she would 
have announced it plainly to the Bastard; for she 
knew how to make her meaning clear, and even 
educated persons considered that she spoke well. 
Then what was her idea? It is not impossible to 
discover it if one remembers what must have been 
in the saint’s mind at that time, or if one merely 
recollects by what words and deeds Jeanne had 
announced and prepared her mission. She had 
said to the doctors of Poitiers: ‘‘ The siege of 
Orléans shall be raised and the town delivered 
from the enemy after I have summoned it to 
surrender in God’s name.” In the name of the 
King of Heaven she had called upon Scales, Suffolk, 
and Talbot to raise the siege. She had written that 
she was ready to make peace, and had bidden them 
return to England. Now she asked Talbot, Suffolk, 
and Scales for an answer. Since the English had 
not sent back her herald she herself came to their 
leaders as the herald of Messire. She came to 
require them to make peace, and if they would 
not make peace she was ready to fight. It was not 
until they had refused that she could be certain of 
conquering, not for any human reason, but because 
her Council had so promised her. Perhaps even 
she may have hoped that by appearing to the 
English captains, her standard in hand, accom- 
panied by Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret and 
Saint Michael the Archangel, she would persuade 
them to leave France. She may have believed that 
Talbot, falling on his knees, would obey not her, 
but Him who sent her; that thus she would accom- 
plish that for which she came, without shedding 
one drop of that French blood which was so dear 
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to her; neither would the English whom she pitied 
lose their bodies or their souls. In any case God 
must be obeyed and charity shown: it was only 
at such a price that victory could be gained. A 
victory so spiritual, a conquest so angelic, she had 
come to win; but now it was snatched from her 
by the false wisdom of the leaders of her party. 
They were hindering her from fulfilling her mis- 
sion,—perhaps from giving the promised sign,—and 
they were involving her with themselves in enter- 
prises less certain of success and less noble in spirit. 
Hence her sorrow and her wrath. 

Even after the discomfiture of her arrival, in 
order that she might please God, she did not con- 
sider herself freed from the obligation of offering 
peace to her enemies. And since she could not go 
straight to Talbot’s camp she wanted to appear 
before the fort of Saint-Jean-le-Blanc. 

There was no one left behind the palisades. 
But if she had gone and found any of the enemy 
there she would first have offered them peace. 
Of this her subsequent behaviour within the city 
walls is positive proof. Her mission was not to 
contribute to the defence of Orléans plans of 
campaign or stratagems of war; her share in the 
work of deliverance was higher and nobler. To 
suffering men, weak, unhappy, and selfish, she 
brought the invincible forces of love and faith, 
the virtue of sacrifice. 

My Lord the Bastard who regarded Jeanne’s 
mission as purely religious, and who would have 
been greatly astonished had anyone told him that 
he ought to consult this peasant on military matters, 
pretended not to understand the reproaches she 
addressed to him. And he went away to see that 
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operations were carried out according to the plans 
he had made. 

Everything had been carefully concerted and 
prepared, but a slight obstacle occurred. The 
barges that the people of Orléans were to send 
for the victuals were not yet unmoored. ‘They 
_ were sailing vessels, and, as the wind was blowing 
down stream, they could not set out. No one 
knew how long they would be delayed, and time 
was precious. Jeanne said confidently to those 
who were growing anxious: “ Wait a little, for in 
God’s name everything shall enter the town.” 

She was right. The wind changed: the sails 
were unfurled, and the barges were borne up the 
river by a favourable wind, so strong that one boat 
was able to tow two or three others. Without 
hindrance they passed the Saint-Loup bastion. 
My Lord the Bastard sailed in one of these boats 
with Nicole de Giresme, Grand Prior of France 
of the order of Rhodes. And the flotilla came to 
the port of Chécy, where it remained at anchor 
all night. It was decided that the relieving army 
should that night encamp at the port of Bouchet 
and guard the convoy by watching down the river, 
while one detachment was stationed near the 
Islands of Chécy to watch up the river in the 
direction of Jargeau. In company with certain 
captains, and with a body of men-at-arms and 
archers, the Maid followed the bank as far as I’Ile- 
aux-Bourdons. 

The lords who had brought the convoy decided 
that they would set out immediately after the 
unloading. Having accomplished the first part of 
its task, the army would return to Blois to fetch the 
remaining victuals and ammunition, for everything 
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had not been brought at once. Hearing that 
the soldiers, with whom she had come, were going 
away, Jeanne wished to go with them; and, after 
having so urgently asked to be taken to Orléans, 
now that she was before the gates of the city, her 
one idea was to go back. ‘Thus is the soul of the 
mystic blown hither and thither by the breath of 
the Spirit. Now as always Jeanne was guided by 
impulses purely spiritual. She would not be parted 
from these soldiers because she believed they had 
made their peace with God, and she feared that 
she might not find others as contrite. For her, 
victory or defeat depended absolutely on whether 
the combatants were in a state of grace or of sin. 
To lead them to confession was her only art of 
war; no other science did she know, whether for 
fighting behind ramparts or in the open field. 

“As for entering the town,” she said, “it would 
hurt me to leave my men, and I ought not to do it. 
They have all confessed, and in their company 
I should not fear the uttermost power of the 
English.” 

In reality, as one may well imagine, whether or 
no they had confessed, whether they were near or 
far from her, these mercenaries committed all the 
sins compatible with the simplicity of their minds. 
But the innocent damsel did not see them. Sensi- 
tive to things invisible, her eyes were closed to 
things material. 

She was confirmed in her resolution to return 
to Blois by the captains who had brought her and 
who wanted to take her back, alleging the King’s 
command. ‘They wished to keep her because she 
brought good luck. My Lord the Bastard, how- 


ever, saw serious obstacles and even dangers in the 
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way of her return. In the state in which he had 
left the people of Orléans, if their Maid were not 
straightway brought before them they would rise 
in fury and despair, with cries, threats, rioting, and 
violence ; everything was to be feared, even massa- 
cres. He entreated the captains, in the King’s 
interest, to agree to Jeanne’s entering Orléans; 
and without great difficulty he induced them to 
return to Blois without her. But Jeanne did not 
give in so quickly. He besought her to decide to 
cross the Loire. She refused and with such in- 
sistence that he must have realised how difficult 
it is to handle a saint. It was necessary for one 
of the lords who had brought her, the Sire de 
Rais or the Sire de Loré, to join his entreaties to 
those of the Bastard, and to say to her: “* Assuredly 
you must go, for we promise to return to you 
shortly.” 

At last, when she heard that Brother Pasquerel 
would go with them to Blois, accompanied by the 
priests and bearing her standard, believing that her 
men would have a good spiritual director, she con- 
sented to stay. She crossed the Loire with her 
brothers, her little company, the Bastard, the 
Marshal de Boussac, the Captain La Hire, and 
reached Chécy, which was then quite a town, with 
two churches, an infirmary, and a lepers’ hospital. 
She was received by a rich burgess, one Guy de 
Cailly, in whose manor of Reuilly she passed the 
night. 

On the morning of the zgth the barges, which 
had been anchored at Chécy, crossed the Loire, 
and those who were with the convoy loaded them 
with victuals, ammunition, and cattle. The river 
was high. The barges were able to drift down the 
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navigable channel near the left bank. The birches 
and osiers of |’Ile-aux-Beeufs hid them from the 
English in the Saint-Loup bastion. Besides, at 
that moment, the enemy was occupied elsewhere. 
The town garrison was skirmishing with them in 
order to distract their attention. The fighting 
was somewhat hard. There were slain and wounded ; 
prisoners were taken on both sides; and the English 
lost a banner. Beneath the deserted watch of 
Saint-Jean-le-Blanc the barges passed unprotected. 
Between Il’Ile-aux-Boeufs and the Islet of Les 
Martinets they turned starboard, to go down again, 
following the right bank, under l’Isle-aux-Toiles, 
as far as La Tour Neuve, the base of which was 
washed by the Loire, at the south-eastern corner 
of the town. ‘Then they took shelter in the moat 
near the Burgundian Gate. 

The whole day the manor of Reuilly was besieged 
by a procession of citizens, who could not forbear 
coming at the risk of their lives to see the promised 
Maid. It was six o’clock in the evening before she 
left Chécy. The captains wanted her to enter the 
town at nightfall for fear of disorders and lest the 
crush around her should be too great. Doubtless 
they passed along the broad valleys leading from 
Semoy towards the south, on the borders of the 
parishes of Saint-Marc and Saint-Jean-de-Braye. 
On the way she said to those who rode with her: 
“Fear nothing. No harm shall happen to you.” 
And indeed the only danger was for pedestrians. 
Horsemen ran little risk of being pursued by the 
English, who were short of horses in their bastions. 

On that Friday, the 29th of April, in the dark- 
ness, she entered Orléans, by the Burgundian Gate. 
She was in full armour and rode a white horse. A 
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white horse was the steed of heralds and archangels. 
The Bastard had placed her on his right. Before 
her was borne her standard, on which figured two 
angels, each holding a flower de luce, and her 
pennon, painted with the picture of the Annuncia- 
tion. Then came the Marshal de Boussac, Guy 
- de Cailly, Pierre and Jean d’Arc, Jean de Metz, 
and Bertrand de Poulengy, the Sire d’Aulon, and 
those lords, captains, men-of-war, and citizens who 
had come to meet her at Chécy. Bearing torches 
and rejoicing as heartily as if they had seen God 
himself descending among them, the townsfolk of 
Orléans pressed around her. They had suffered 
great privations, they had feared that help would 
never come; but now they were heartened and 
felt as if the siege had been raised already by the 
divine virtue, which they had been told resided in 
this Maid. They looked at her with love and 
veneration; elbowing and pushing each other, 
men, women, and children rushed forward to touch 
her and her white horse, as folk touch the relics of 
saints. In the crush a torch set her pennon on fire. 
The Maid, beholding it, spurred on her horse and 
galloped to the flame, which she extinguished with 
a skill apparently miraculous ; for everything in her 
was marvellous. Men-at-arms and citizens, en- 
raptured, accompanied her in crowds to the Church 
of Sainte-Croix, whither she went first to give 
thanks, then to the house of Jacques Boucher, where 
she was to lodge. 

Jacques or Jacquet Boucher, as he was called, 
had been the Duke of Orléans’ treasurer for several 
years. He was a very rich man and had married 
the daughter of one of the most influential burgesses 
of the city. Having stayed in the town throughout 
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the siege, he contributed to the defence by gifts 
of wheat, oats, and wine, and by advancing funds 
for the purchase of ammunition and weapons. As 
the care of the ramparts fell to the burgesses, it 
was Jacques’ duty to keep in repair and ready for 
defence the Renard Gate, where he dwelt, which 
was the most exposed to the English attack. His 
mansion, one of the finest and largest in the town, 
once inhabited by Regnart or Renard, the family 
which had given its name to the gate, was in the 
Rue des Talmeliers, quite near the fortifications. 
The captains held their councils of war there, when 
they did not meet at the house of Chancellor Guil- 
laume Cousinot in the Rue de la Rose. Jacques 
Boucher’s dwelling was doubtless well furnished 
with silver plate and storied tapestry. It would 
appear that in one of the rooms there was a picture 
representing three women and bearing this inscrip- 
tion: ‘Fustice, Peace, Union. 

Into this house the Maid was received with her 
two brothers, the two comrades who had brought 
her to the King, and their valets. She had her 
armour taken off. Jacques Boucher’s wife and 
daughter passed the night with her. Jeanne shared 
the child’s bed. She was nine years old and was 
called Charlotte after Duke Charles, who was her 
father’s lord. It was the custom in those days for 
the host to share his bed with his man guest and 
the hostess with her woman guest. This was the 
rule of courtesy; kings observed it as well as 
burgesses. Children were taught how to behave 
towards a sleeping companion, to keep to their own 
part of the bed, not to fidget, and to sleep with 
their mouths shut. 

Thus the Duke’s treasurer took the Maid into his 
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house and entertained her at the town’s expense. 
Jeanne’s horses were stabled by a burgess named 
Jean Pillas. 

As for the d’Arc brothers, they did not stay with 
their sister, but lodged in the house of Thévenin 
Villedart. The town paid all their expenses; for 
example it furnished them with the shoes and 
gaiters they needed and gave them a few gold 
crowns. ‘Three of the Maid’s comrades, who were 
very destitute and came to see her at Orléans, 
received food. 

On the next day, the 30th of April, the train 
bands of Orléans were early afoot. From morn 
till eve everything in the town was topsy-turvy ; 
the rebellion, which had been repressed so long, 
now broke forth. As early as February the citizens 
had begun to mistrust and hate the knights; now 
at last they shook off their yoke and broke it. Hence- 
forth they would recognise no King’s lieutenant, no 
governor, no lords, no generals; there was but one 
power and one defence: the Maid. The Maid 
was the people’s captain. This damsel, this shep- 
herdess, this nun did the knights the greatest injury 
they ever experienced: she reduced them to 
nothing. On the morning of the 30th they must 
have been convinced that the popular revolution 
had taken place. The train bands were waiting 
for the Maid to put herself at their head, and with 
her to march immediately against the Godons. 
The captains endeavoured to make them under- 
stand that they must wait for the army from Blois 
and the company of Marshal de Boussac, who that 
night had set out to meet the army. The citizens 
in arms would listen to nothing, and with loud 
cries clamoured for the Maid. She did not appear. 
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My Lord the Bastard, who was honey-tongued, had 
advised her to keep away. This was the last 
advantage the leaders gained over her. And now 
as before, when she appeared to give way to them, 
she was merely doing her own will. As for the 
citizens, with the Maid or without her, they were 
determined to fight. The Bastard could not hinder 
them. They sallied forth, accompanied by the 
Gascons of Captain La Hire and the men of Messire 
Florent d’Illiers. ‘They bravely attacked the bastion 
Saint-Pouair, which the English called Paris, and 
which was about eight hundred yards from the 
walls. ‘They overcame the outposts and approached 
so close to the bastion that they were already 
clamouring for faggots and straw to be brought 
from the town to set fire to the palisades. But at 
the cry “Saint George!” the English gathered 
themselves together, and after a sore and sanguinary 
fight repulsed the attack of the citizens and free- 
lances. 

The Maid had known nothing of it. Sent from 
God, on her white horse, a messenger armed yet 
peaceful, she held it neither just nor pious to fight 
the English before they had refused her offers of 
peace. On that day, as before, her one wish was 
to go in true saintly wise straight to Talbot. She 
asked for tidings of her letter and learnt that the 
English captains had paid no heed to it, and had 
detained her herald, Guyenne. This is what had 
happened : 

That letter, which the Bastard deemed couched 
in vulgar phrase, produced a marvellous impression 
on the English. It filled them with rage and fear. 
They kept the herald who had brought it; and, 
although use and custom insisted on the person of 
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such officers being respected, alleging that a sor- 
ceress’s messenger must be a heretic, they put him 
in chains, and after some sort of a trial condemned 
him to be burnt as the accomplice of the seductress. 

They even put up the stake to which he was to 
be bound. And yet, before executing the sentence, 
they judged it well to consult the University of 
Paris, as in like manner the Bishop of Beauvais was 
to consult it eighteen months later. Their evil 
disposition arose from fear. These unfortunates, 
who were treated as devils, were afraid of devils. 
They suspected the subtle French of being necro- 
mancers and sorcerers. They said that by repeating 
magic lines the Armagnacs had compassed the 
death of the great King, Henry V. Fearing lest 
their enemies should make use of sorcery and 
enchantment against them, in order to protect 
themselves from all evil influences, they wore bands 
of parchment inscribed with the formule of con- 
juration and called pertapts. The most efficacious 
of these amulets was the first chapter of the Gospel 
of St. John. At this time the stars were unfavour- 
able to them, and astrologers were reading their 
approaching ruin in the sky. Their late King, 
Henry V, when he was studying at Oxford, had 
learnt there the rules of divination by the stars. 
For his own special use he kept in his coffers two 
astrolabes, one of silver and one of gold. When his 
queen, Catherine of France, was about to be con- 
fined, he himself cast the horoscope of the expected 
child. And further, as there was a prophecy in 
England which said that Windsor would lose what 
Monmouth had gained, he determined that the 
Queen should not be confined at Windsor. But 
destiny cannot be thwarted. The royal child was 
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born at Windsor. His father was in France when 
he heard the tidings. He held them to be of ill 
omen, and summoned Jean Halbourd of ‘Troyes, 
minister general of the Trinitarians or Mathurins, 
“excellent in astrology,” who, having drawn up 
the scheme of nativity, could only confirm the 
King in his doleful presentiments. And now the 
time had come. Windsor reigned; all would be 
lost. Merlin had predicted that they would be 
driven out of France and by a Virgin utterly un- 
done. When the Maid appeared they grew pale 
with fright, and fear fell upon captains and soldiers. 
Those whom no man could make afraid trembled 
before this girl whom they held to be a witch. 
They could not be expected to regard her as a 
saint sent of God. The best they could think of 
her was that she was a very learned sorceress. To 
those she came to help she appeared a daughter of 
God, to those she came to destroy she appeared a 
horrid monster in woman’s form. In this double 
aspect lay all her strength: angelic for the French, 
devilish for the English, to one and the other she 
appeared invincible and supernatural. 

In the evening of the 30th she sent her herald, 
Ambleville, to the camp of Saint-Laurent-des- 
Orgerils to ask for Guyenne, who had borne the 
letter from Blois and had not returned. Amble- 
ville was also instructed to tell Sir John Talbot, 
the Earl of Suffolk, and the Lord Scales that in 
God’s name the Maid required them to depart from 
France and go to England; otherwise they would 
suffer hurt. The English sent back Ambleville 
with an evil message. 

* The English,’ the? said to sthesMaid, «“‘iare 
keeping my comrade to burn him.” 
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She made answer: “In God’s name they will 
do him no harm.” And she commanded Ambleville 
to return. 

She was indignant, and, no doubt, greatly dis- 
appointed. In truth, she had never anticipated 
that Talbot and the leaders of the siege would 
give such a welcome to a letter inspired by Saint 
Catherine and Saint Margaret and Saint Michael; 
but so broad was her charity that she was still 
willing to offer peace to the English. In her 
innocence she may have believed that her proclama- 
tions in God’s name were misunderstood after all. 
Besides, whatever happened, she was determined 
to go through with her duty to the end. At night 
she sallied forth from the Bridge Gate and went 
as far as the outwork of La Belle-Croix. It was not 
unusual for the two sides to address each other. 
La Belle-Croix was within ear-shot of Les Tourelles. 
The Maid mounted the rampart and cried to the 
_ English: ‘‘ Surrender in God’s name. I will grant 
_ you your lives only.” 

But the garrison and even the Captain, William 
- Glasdale himself, hurled back at her coarse insults 
and horrible threats. 

* Milk-maid! If ever we get you, you shall be 
burned alive.” 

She answered that it was a lie. But they were 
in earnest and sincere. They firmly believed that 
this damsel was arming legions of devils against 
them. 

On Sunday, the 1st of May, my Lord the Bastard 
went to meet the army from Blois. He knew the 
country; and, being both energetic and cautious, 
he was desirous to superintend the entrance of this 
convoy as he had done that of the other. He set 
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out with a small escort. He did not dare to take 
with him the Saint herself; but, in order, so to 
speak, to put himself under her protection and tact- 
fully to flatter the piety and affections of the folk 
of Orléans, he took a member of her suite, her 
steward, Sire Jean d’Aulon. Thus he grasped the 
first opportunity of showing his good will to the 
Maid, feeling that henceforth nothing could be 
done except with her or under her patronage. 
The fervour of the citizens was not abated. 
‘That very day, in their passionate desire to see the 
Saint, they crowded round Jacques Boucher’s house 
as turbulently as the pilgrims from Puy pressed into 
the sanctuary of The Black Virgin. ‘There was a 
danger of the doors being broken in. The cries 
of the townsfolk reached her. ‘Then she appeared : 
good, wise, equal to her mission, one born for the 
salvation of the people. In the absence of captains 
and men-at-arms, this wild multitude only awaited 
a sign from her to throw itself in tumult on the 
bastions and perish there. Notwithstanding the 
visions of war that haunted her, that sign she did 
not give. Child as she was, and as ignorant of 
war as of life, there was that within her which turned 
away disaster. She led this crowd of men, not to 
the English bastions, but to the holy places of the 
city. Down the streets she rode, accompanied by 
many knights and squires; men and women pressed 
to see her and could not gaze upon her enough. 
They marvelled at the manner of her riding and of 
her behaviour, in every point like a man-at-arms ; 
and they would have hailed her as a veritable Saint 
George had they not suspected Saint George of 
turning Englishman. . 
That Sunday, for the second time, she went 
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forth to offer peace to the enemies of the kingdom. 
She passed out by the Renard Gate and went along 
the Blois Road, through the suburbs that had been 
burnt down, towards the English bastion. Sur- 
rounded by a double moat, it was planted on a 
slope at the cross-roads called La Croix Boissée 
or Buissée, because the townsfolk of Orléans had 
erected a cross there, which every Palm Sunday 
they dressed with a branch of box blessed by the 
priest. Doubtless she intended to reach this bastion, 
and perhaps to go on to the camp of Saint-Laurent- 
des-Orgerils situated between La Croix Boissée and 
the Loire, where, as she had said, were Talbot and 
the English. For she had not yet given up hope of 
gaining a hearing from the leaders of the siege. 
But at the foot of the hill, at a place called La 
Croix-Morin, she met some Godons who were 
keeping watch. And there, in tones grave, pious, 
and noble, she summoned them to retreat before 
the hosts of the Lord. “ Surrender, and your lives 
shall be spared. In God’s name, go back to England. 
If ye will not I will make you suffer for it.” 

These men-at-arms answered her with insults as 
those of Les Tourelles had done. One of them, 
the Bastard of Granville, cried out to her: “* Would 
you have us surrender to a woman? ” 

The French, who were with her, they dubbed 
pimps and infidels, to shame them for being in 
the company of a bad woman and a witch. But 
whether because they thought her magic rendered 
her invulnerable, or because they held it dishonour- 
able to strike a messenger, now, as on other occasions, 
they forbore to fire on her. 

That Sunday, Jacquet le Prestre, the town varlet, 
offered the Maid wine. The magistrates and 
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citizens could not have more highly honoured her 
whom they regarded as their captain. ‘Thus they 
treated barons, kings and queens when they were 
entertained in the city. In those days wine was 
highly valued on account of its beneficent power. 
Jeanne, when she emphasised a wish, would say : 
“If I were never to drink wine between now and 
Easter! ...” But in reality she never drank wine 
except mixed with water, and she ate little. 

Throughout this time of waiting the Maid never 
rested for a moment. On Monday, May 2nd, she 
mounted her horse and rode out into the country 
to view the English bastions. The people followed 
her in crowds; they had no fear and were glad to 
be near her. And when she had seen all that she 
wanted, she returned to the city, to the cathedral 
church, where she heard vespers. 

On the morrow, the 3rd of May, the day of 
the Invention of the Holy Cross, which was the 
Cathedral Festival, she followed in the procession, 
with the magistrates and the townsfolk. It was 
then that Maitre Jean de Macon, the precentor of 
the cathedral, greeted her with these words: 
“My daughter, are you come to raise the siege? ” 

She replied: ‘‘ Yea, in God’s name.” 

The people of Orléans all believed that the 
English round the city were as innumerable as 
the stars in the sky; the notary, Guillaume Girault, 
expected nothing short of a miracle. Jean Luillier, 
woollen draper by trade, thought it impossible for 
the citizens to hold out longer against an enemy 
so enormously their superior. Messire Jean de 
Macon was likewise alarmed at the power and the 
numbers of the Godons. 

““My daughter,” he said to the Maid, “ their 
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force is great and they are strongly entrenched. It 
will be a difficult matter to turn them out.” 

If notary Guillaume Girault, if draper Jean 
Luillier, if Messire Jean de Macon, instead of 
fostering these gloomy ideas, had counted the 
numbers of the besieged and the besieging, they 
would have found that the former were more 
numerous than the latter; and that the army of 
Scales, of Suffolk, of Talbot appeared mean and 
feeble when compared with the great besieging 
armies of the reign of King Henry V. Had they 
looked a little more closely they would have per- 
ceived that the bastions, with the formidable names 
of London and of Paris, were powerless to prevent 
either corn, cattle, pigs, or men-at-arms being 
brought into the city; and that these gigantic 
dolls were being mocked at by the dealers, who, 
with their beasts, passed by them daily. In short, 
they would have realised that the people of Orléans 
were for the moment better off than the English. 
But they had examined nothing for themselves. 
They were content to abide by public opinion, 
which is seldom either just or correct. The Maid 
did not share Messire Jean de Macon’s illusions. 
She knew no more of the English than he did; 
yet because she was a saint, she replied tranquilly : 
‘With God all things are possible.” And Maitre 
Jean de Macon thought it well that such should 
be her opinion. 

What aggravated the trouble, the danger, and 
the panic of the situation, was that the citizens 
believed they were betrayed. ‘They recollected the 
Count of Clermont at the Battle of the Herrings, 
and they suspected the King’s men of deserting 
them once again. After having done so much and 
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spent so much, they saw themselves given up to 
the English. This idea made them mad. There 
was a rumour that the Marshal de Boussac, who 
had started with my Lord the Bastard to meet the 
second convoy of supplies, and who was to return 
on Tuesday, the 3rd, would not come back. It 
was said that the Chancellor of France wanted to 
disband the army. It was absurd. On the con- 
trary, great efforts for the deliverance of the city 
were being made by the King’s Council and that 
of the Queen of Sicily. But the people’s brains 
had been turned by their long-suffering and their 
terrible danger. A more reasonable fear was lest 
any mishap should occur on the road from Blois 
like that which had overtaken the force at Rouvray. 
The Maid’s comrades were infected with the 
anxieties of the townsfolk; one of them betrayed 
his fears to her, but she was not affected by them. 
With the radiant tranquillity of the illuminated, 
she said: ‘‘ The Marshal will come. Iam confident 
that no harm will happen to him.” 

On that day there entered into the city the 
little garrisons of Gien, of Chateau-Regnard, and 
of Montargis. But the Blois army did not come. 
On the morrow, at daybreak, it was descried in 
the plain of La Beauce. And, indeed, the Sire de 
Rais and his company, escorted by the Marshal 
de Boussac and my Lord the Bastard, were skirting 
the Forest of Orléans. At these tidings the citizens 
must needs exclaim that the Maid had been right 
in wishing to march straight against Talbot, since 
the captains now followed the very road she had 
indicated. But in reality it was not just as they 
thought. Only one part of the Blois army had 


risked forcing its way between the western bastions ; 
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the convoy, with its escort, like the first convoy, 
was coming through La Sologne and was to enter 
the town by water. Those arrangements for the 
entrance of supplies, which, in the first instance, had 
proved successful, were naturally now repeated. 

Captain La Hire and certain other commanders, 
- who had remained in the city with five hundred 
fighting men, went out to meet the Sire de Rais, 
the Marshal de Boussac and the Bastard. The 
Maid mounted her horse and went with them. 
They passed through the English lines in the 
direction of Saint Ladre; and, a little further on, 
having met the army, they returned to the town 
together. The priests, and among them Brother 
Pasquerel bearing the banner, were the first to pass 
beneath the Paris bastion, singing psalms. 

Jeanne dined at Jacques Boucher’s house with her 
steward, Jean d’Aulon. When the table was 
cleared, the Bastard, who had come to the treasurer’s 
house, talked with her for a moment. He was 
gracious and polite, but spoke with restraint. 

‘J have heard on good authority,” he remarked, 
“that Fastolf is soon to join the English who are 
conducting the siege. He brings them supplies 
and reinforcements and is already at Janville.” 

At these tidings Jeanne appeared very glad and 
said, laughing: ‘ Bastard, Bastard, in God’s name, 
I command thee to let me know as soon as thou 
shalt hear of Fastolf’s arrival. For should he come 
without my knowledge, I warn thee thou shalt lose 
thy head.” 

Far from betraying any annoyance at so rude a 
jest, he replied that she need have no fear, he 
would let her know. 

The approach of Sir John Fastolf had already 
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been announced on the 26th of April. It was 
expressly in order to avoid him that the army had 
come through La Sologne. It is possible that on 
the 4th of May the tidings of his coming had no 
surer foundation. But the Bastard knew some- 
thing else. The corn of the second convoy, like 
that of the first, was coming down the river. It 
had been resolved, in a council of war, that in the 
afternoon the captains should attack the Saint- 
Loup bastion, and divert the English as had been 
done on the 2gth of April. The attack had already 
begun. But of this the Bastard breathed not a 
word to the Maid. He held her to be the one 
source of strength in the town. But he believed 
that in war her part was purely spiritual. 

After he had withdrawn, Jeanne, worn out by 
her morning’s expedition, lay down on her bed 
with her hostess for a short sleep. Sire Jean d’Aulon, 
who was very weary, stretched himself on a couch 
in the same room, thinking to take the rest he so 
greatly needed. But scarce had he fallen asleep 
when the Maid leapt from her bed and roused 
him with a great noise. He asked her what she 
wanted. 

“In God’s name,” she answered in great agita- 
tion, “my Council have told me to go against the 
English ; but I know not whether I am to go against 
their bastions or against Fastolf, who is bringing 
them supplies.” 

In her dreams she had been present at her Council, 
that is to say, she had beheld her saints. She had 
seen Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret. There 
had happened to her what always happens. The 
saints had told her no more than she herself knew. 
They had revealed to her nothing of what she 
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needed to know. They had not informed her 
how, at that very moment, the French were attack- 
ing the Saint-Loup bastion and suffering great 
hurt. And the Blessed Ones had departed leaving 
her in error and in ignorance of what was going on, 
and in uncertainty as to what she was to do. The 
_ good Sire d’Aulon was not the one to relieve her 
from her embarrassment. He, too, was excluded 
from the Councils of War. Now he answered her 
nothing, and set to arming himself as quickly as 
possible. He had already begun when they heard 
a great noise and cries coming up from the street. 
From the passers-by, they gleaned that there was 
fighting near Saint-Loup and that the enemy was 
inflicting great hurt on the French. Without 
staying to inquire further, Jean d’Aulon went 
straightway to his squire to have his armour put 
on. Almost at the same time Jeanne went down 
and asked: ‘‘ Where are my armourers? The 
blood of our folk is flowing.” 

In the street she found Brother Pasquerel, her 
chaplain, with other priests, and Mugot, her page, 
to whom she cried: ‘‘ Ha! cruel boy, you did not 
tell me that the blood of France was being shed ! 
... In God’s name, our people are hard put 
to-it.”’ 

She bade him bring her horse and leave the wife 
and daughter of her host to finish arming her. 
On his return the page found her fully accoutred. 
She sent him to fetch her standard from her room. 
He gave it her through the window. She took it 
and spurred on her horse into the high street, 
towards the Burgundian Gate, at such a pace that 
sparks flashed from the pavement. 

“‘ Hasten after her!” cried the treasurer’s wife. 

VOL. Il. B 
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Sire d’Aulon had not seen her start. He imagined, 
why, it is impossible to say, that she had gone out 
on foot, and, having met a page on horseback in 
the street, had made him dismount and give her 
his horse. The Renard Gate and the Burgundian 
Gate were on opposite sides of the town. Jeanne, 
who for the last three days had been going up and 
down the streets of Orléans, took the most direct 
way. Jean d’Aulon and the page, who were hastily 
pursuing her, did not come up with her until she 
had reached the gate. There they met a wounded 
man being brought into the town. The Maid 
asked his bearers who the man was. He was a 
Frenchman, they replied. Then she said: “I 
have never seen the blood of a Frenchman flow 
without feeling my hair stand on end.” 

The Maid and Sire d’Aulon, with a few fighting 
men of their company, pressed on through the 
fields to Saint-Loup. On the way they saw certain 
of their party. The good squire, unaccustomed to 
great battles, never remembered having seen so 
many fighting men at once. 

For an hour the Sire de Rais’ Bretons and the 
men from Le Mans had been skirmishing before 
the bastion. As the custom was, those who had 
arrived last were keeping watch. But if these 
combatants, who had reached the town only that 
very morning, had attacked without taking time 
to breathe, they must have been hard pressed. 
They were doing what had been done on the zgth 
of April, and for the same reason: namely, occu- 
pying the English while the barges corn-laden were 
coming down the river to the moat. On the top 
of their high hill, in their strong fortress, the 
English had easily held out albeit they were but 
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few; and the French King’s men can hardly have 
been able to make head against them, since the 
Maid and Sire d’Aulon found them scattered 
through the fields. She gathered them together 
and led them back to the attack. They were her 
friends: they had journeyed together: they had 
_ sung psalms and hymns together: together they 

had heard mass in the fields. ‘They knew that she 
brought good luck: they followed her. As she 
marched at their head her first idea was a religious 
one. The bastion was built upon the church and 
convent of the Ladies of Saint-Loup. With the 
sound of a trumpet she had it proclaimed that 
nothing should be taken from the church. She 
remembered how Salisbury had come to a bad end 
for having pillaged the church of Notre Dame de 
Cléry; and she desired to keep her men from an 
evil death. This was the first time she had seen 
fighting; and no sooner had she entered into the 
battle than she became the leader because she was 
the best. She did better than others, not because 
she knew more; she knew less. But her heart was 
nobler. When every man thought of himself, she 
alone thought of others: when every man took 
heed to defend himself, she defended herself not 
at all, having previously offered up her life. And 
thus this child,—who feared suffering and death 
like every human being, who knew by her Voices 
and her presentiments that she would be wounded, 
—went straight on and stood beneath showers of 
arrows and cannon-balls on the edge of the moat, 
her standard in hand, rallying her men. Through 
her what had been merely a diversion became a 
serious attack. ‘The bastion was stormed. 


When he heard that the fort of Saint-Loup was 
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being attacked, Sir John Talbot sallied forth from 
the camp of Saint-Laurent-des-Orgerils. In order 
to reach the threatened bastion he had some 
distance to go down his lines and along the border 
of the forest. He set out, and on his way 
was reinforced by the garrisons of the western 
bastions. The town watchmen observed his move- 
ments and sounded the alarm. Marshal Boussac 
passing through the Parisis Gate, went out to meet 
Talbot on the north, towards Fleury. ‘The English 
captain was preparing to break through the French 
force when he saw a thick cloud of smoke rising over 
the fort Saint-Loup. He understood that the 
French had captured and set fire to it; and sadly 
he returned to the camp of Saint-Laurent-des- 
Orgerils. 

The attack had lasted three hours. After the 
burning of the bastion the English climbed into the 
church belfry. The French had difficulty in dis- 
lodging them; but they ran no danger thereby. 
Of prisoners, they took two score, and the rest they 
slew. ‘The Maid was very sorrowful when she 
saw so many of the enemy dead. She pitied these 
poor folk who had died unconfessed. Certain 
Godons, wearing the ecclesiastical habit and orna- 
ments, came to meet her. She perceived that they 
were soldiers disguised in stoles and hoods taken 
from the sacristy of the Abbaye aux Dames. But 
she pretended to take them for what they repre- 
sented themselves to be. She received them and 
had them conducted to her house without allowing 
any harm to come to them. With a charitable jest 
she said: “‘ One should never question priests.” 

Before leaving the fort she confessed to Brother 
Pasquerel, her chaplain. And she charged him to 
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make the following announcement to all the men- 
at-arms: “Confess your sins and thank God for 
the victory. If you do not, the Maid will never 
help you more and will not remain in your company.” 

The Saint-Loup bastion, attacked by fifteen 
hundred French, had been defended by only three 
- hundred English. That they made no vigorous 
defence is indicated by the fact that only two or 
three Frenchmen were slain. It was not by any 
severe mental effort or profound calculation that 
the French King’s men had gained this advantage. 
It had cost them little, and yet it was immense. 
It meant the cutting off of the besiegers’ com- 
munications with Jargeau: it meant the opening 
of the upper Loire: it was the first step towards 
the raising of the siege. Better still, it afforded 
positive proof that these devils who had inspired 
such fear were miserable creatures, who might be 
entrapped like mice and smoked out like wasps in 
their nest. Such unhoped-for good fortune was 
due to the Maid. She had done everything, for 
without her nothing would have been done. She 
it was, who, in ignorance wiser than the knowledge 
of captains and free-lances, had converted an idle 
skirmish into a serious attack and had won the 
victory by inspiring confidence. 

That very evening the magistrates sent work- 
men to Saint-Loup to demolish the captured 
fortifications. 

When at night she returned to her lodging, 
Jeanne told her chaplain that on the morrow, 
which was the day of the Ascension of Our Lord, 
she would keep the Festival by not wearing armour 
and by abstaining from fighting. She commanded 
that no one should think of quitting the town, of 
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attacking or making an assault, until he had first 
confessed. She added that the men-at-arms must 
pay heed that no dissolute women followed in their 
train for fear lest God should cause them to be 
defeated on account of their sins. 

When need was the Maid herself saw that her 
orders concerning bad women and blasphemers were 
scrupulously obeyed. More than once she drove 
away the camp-followers. She rebuked men-at- 
arms who swore and blasphemed. One day, in 
the open street, a knight began to swear and take 
God’s name in vain. Jeanne heard him. She 
seized him by the throat, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Ah, Sir! 
dare you take in vain the name of Our Lord and 
Master? In God’s name you shall take back those 
words before I move from this place.” 

A citizen’s wife, passing down the street at that 
moment, beheld this man, who seemed to her to 
be a great baron, humbly receiving the Saint’s 
reproaches and testifying his repentance. 

On the morrow, which was Ascension Day, the 
captains held a council-of-war in the house of 
Chancellor Cousinot in the Rue de la Rose. There 
were present, as well as the Chancellor, my Lord 
the Bastard, the Sire de Gaucourt, the Sire de 
Rais, the Sire de Graville, Captain La Hire, my 
Lord Ambroise de Loré and several others. It 
was decided that Les Tourelles, the chief strong- 
hold of the besiegers, should be attacked on the 
morrow. Meanwhile, it would be necessary to 
hold in check the English of the camp of Saint- 
Laurent-des-Orgerils. On the previous day, when 
Talbot set out from Saint-Laurent, he had not 
been able to reach Saint-Loup in time because he 
had been obliged to make a long circuit, going 
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round the town from west to east. But although, 
on that previous day, the enemy had lost command 
of the Loire above the town, they still held the 
lower river. They could cross it between Saint- 
Laurent and Saint-Privé as rapidly as the French 
could cross it by the Ile-aux-Toiles; and thus the 
_ English might gather in force at Le Portereau. This 
the French must prevent and, if possible, draw off 
the garrisons from Les Augustins and Les Tourelles 
to Saint-Laurent-des-Orgerils. With this object 
it was decided that the people of Orléans with the 
folk from the communes, that is, from the villages, 
should make a feigned attack on the Saint-Laurent 
camp, with mantelets, faggots, and ladders. Mean- 
while, the nobles would cross the Loire by lIle- 
aux-Toiles, would land at Le Portereau under the 
watch of Saint-Jean-le-Blanc which had been 
abandoned by the English, and attack the bastion 
of Les Augustins; and when that was taken, the 
fort of Les Tourelles. Thus there would be one 
assault made by the citizens, another by the nobles ; 
one real, the other feigned; both useful. but only 
one glorious and worthy of knights. Waen the 
plan was thus drawn up, certain captains were of 
opinion that it would be well to send for the 
Maid and tell her what had been decided. And, 
indeed, on the previous day, she had done so well 
that there was no longer need to hold her aloof. 
Others deemed that it would be imprudent to tell 
her what was contemplated concerning Les Tour- 
elles. For it was important that the undertaking 
should be kept secret, and it was feared that the 
holy damsel might speak of it to her friends among 
the common people. Finally, it was agreed that 
she should know those decisions which affected the 
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train-bands of Orléans, since, indeed, she was their 
captain, but that such matters as could not be 
safely communicated to the citizens should be 
concealed from her. 

Jeanne was in another room of the house with 
the Chancellor’s wife. Messire Ambroise de Loré 
went to fetch her; and, when she had come, the 
Chancellor told her that the camp of Saint-Laurent- 
des-Orgerils was to be attacked on the morrow. 
She divined that something was being kept back; 
for she possessed a certain acuteness. Besides, since 
they had hitherto concealed everything, it was 
natural she should suspect that something was still 
being kept from her. ‘This mistrust annoyed her. 
Did they think her incapable of keeping a secret? 
She said bitterly: “‘ Tell me what you have con- 
cluded and ordained. I could keep a much greater 
secret than that.” 

And refusing to sit down she walked to and fro 
in the room. 

My Lord the Bastard deemed it well to avoid 
exasperating her by telling her the truth. He 
pacified her without incriminating anybody: 
“Jeanne, do not rage. It is impossible to tell 
you everything at once. What the Chancellor has 
said has been concluded and ordained. But if 
those on the other side [of the water, the English 
of La Sologne] should depart to come and succour 
the great bastion of Saint-Laurent and the English 
who are encamped near this part of the city, we 
have determined that some of us shall cross the 
river to do what we can against those on the other 
side [those of Les Augustins and Les Tourelles]. 
And it seems to us that such a decision is good and 


profitable.” 
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The Maid replied that she was content, that such 
a decision seemed to her good, and that it should 
be carried out in the manner determined. 

Tt will be seen that by this proceeding the secrecy 
of the deliberations had been violated, and that the 
nobles had not been able to do what they had 
_ determined or at least not in the way they had 
determined. On that Ascension Day the Maid for 
the last time sent a message of peace to the English, 
which she dictated to Brother Pasquerel in the 
following terms: Ye men of England, who have no 
right 1n the realm of France, the King of Heaven 
enjoins and commands you by me, fFeanne the Maid, 
to leave your forts and return to your country. If 
ye will not I will make so great a notse as shall remain 
_ for ever in the memory of man: This I write to you for 
the third and last time, and I will write to you no more. 

Signed thus: Jhesus—Maria. Jeanne the Maid. 

And below: I should have sent to you with more 
ceremony. But you keep my heralds. You kept my 
herald Guyenne. If you will send him back to me, 
I will send you some of your men taken at the bastion 
Saint-Loup ; they are not all dead. 

Jeanne went to La Belle Croix, took an arrow, 
and tied her letter to it with a string, then told an 
archer to shoot it to the English, crying: ‘“‘ Read! 
This is the message.” 

The English received the arrow, untied the 
letter, and having read it they cried: ‘“‘ This is a 
message from the Armagnac strumpet.” 

When she heard them, tears came into Jeanne’s 
eyes and she wept. But soon she beheld her saints, 
who spoke to her of Our Lord, and she was com- 
forted. “I have had a message from my Lord,” 
she said joyfully. 
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My Lord the Bastard himself demanded the 
Maid’s herald, threatening that if he were not sent 
back he would keep the heralds whom the English 
had sent to treat for the exchange of prisoners. 
It is asserted that he even threatened to put those 
prisoners to death. But Ambleville did not return. 


CHAPTER II 


THE TAKING OF LES TOURELLES AND THE 
DELIVERANCE OF ORLEANS 


JN the morrow, Friday, the’ 6th of 

May, the Maid rose at daybreak. 
pees She confessed to her chaplain and 
EAN Lg F heard mass sung before the priests 
, ——“_ J and fighting men of her company. 
KK Pee Y} The zealous townsfolk were already 
up and armed. Whether or no she had told them, 
the citizens, who were strongly determined to cross 
the Loire and attack Les Tourelles themselves, were 
pressing in crowds to the Burgundian Gate. They 
found it shut. ‘The Sire de Gaucourt was guarding 
it with men-at-arms. The nobles had taken this 
precaution in case the citizens should discover their 
enterprise and wish to take part init. The gate was 
closed and well defended. Bent on fighting and 
themselves recovering their precious jewel, Les 
Tourelles, the citizens had recourse to her before 
whom gates opened and walls fell; they sent for the 
Saint. She came, frank and terrible. She went 
straight to the old Sire de Gaucourt, and, refusing 
to listen to him, said: ‘‘ You are a wicked man to 
try to prevent these people from going out. But 
whether you will or no, they will go and will do as 
well as they did the other day. 

Excited by Jeanne’s voice and encouraged by her 
37 
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presence, the citizens, crying slaughter, threw them- 
selves on Gaucourt and his men-at-arms. When the 
old baron perceived that he could do nothing with 
them, and that it was impossible to bring them to his 
way of thinking, he himself joined them. He had 
the gates opened wide and cried out to the towns- 
folk: ‘‘ Come, I will be your captain.” 

And with the Lord of Villars and Sire d’Aulon he 
went out at the head of the soldiers, who had been 
keeping the gate, and all the train-bands of the town. 
At the foot of La Tour-Neuve, at the eastern corner 
of the ramparts, there were boats at anchor. In them 
PTe-aux-Toiles was reached, and thence on a bridge 
formed by two boats they crossed over the narrow 
arm of the river which separated I’Ile-aux-Toiles 
from the Sologne bank. ‘Those who arrived first 
entered the abandoned fort of Saint-Jean-le-Blanc, 
and, while waiting for the others, amused themselves 
by demolishing it. ‘Then, when all had passed over, 
the townsfolk gayly marched against Les Augustins. 
‘The bastion was situated in front of Les Tourelles, 
on the ruins of the monastery ; and the bastion would 
have to be taken before the fortifications at the end 
of the bridge could be attacked. But the enemy came 
out of their entrenchments and advanced within two 
bow-shots of the French, upon whom from their 
bows and cross-bows they let fly so thick a shower 
of arrows that the men of Orléans could not stand 
against them. ‘They gave way and fled to the 
bridge of boats: then, afraid of being cast into the 
river, they crossed over to l’He-aux-Toiles. The 
fighting men of the Sire de Gaucourt were more 
accustomed to war. With the Lord of Villars, Sire 
d’Aulon, and a valiant Spaniard, Don Alonzo de Par- 
tada, they took their stand on the slope of Saint- 
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_ Jean-le-Blanc and resisted the enemy. Although 
very few in number, they were still holding out when, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, Captain La 
Hire and the Maid crossed the river with the free- 
lances. Seeing the French hard put to it, and the 
English in battle array, they mounted their horses, 
~ which they had brought over with them, and holding 
their lances in rest spurred on against the enemy. 
The townsfolk, taking heart, followed them and drove 
_ back the English. But at the foot of the bastion 
they were again repulsed. In great agitation the 
Maid galloped from the bastion to the bank, and 
from the bank to the bastion, calling for the knights ; 
but the knights did not come. ‘Their plans had been 
upset, their order of battle reversed, and they needed 
time to collect themselves. At last she saw floating 
over the island the banners of my Lord the Bastard, 
the Marshal de Boussac, and the Lord de Rais. The 
artillery came too, and Master Jean de Montesclére 
with his culverin and his gunners, bringing all the 
engines needed for the assault. Four thousand 
men assembled round Les Augustins. But much time 
had been lost; they were only at the outworks, 
and the sun was going down. 

The Sire de Gaucourt’s men were ranged behind, 
to cover the besiegers in case the English from the 
bridge end should come to the aid of their country- 
men in Les Augustins. But a quarrel arose in de 
Gaucourt’s company. Some, like Sire d’Aulon and 
Don Alonzo, judged it well to stay at their post. 
Others were ashamed to stand idle. Hence haughty 
words and bravado. Finally Don Alonzo and a 
man-at-arms, having challenged each other to see 
who would do the best, ran towards the bastion hand- 
in-hand. At one single volley Maitre Jean’s culverin 
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overthrew the palisade. Straightway the two 
champions forced their way in. 

“Enter boldly!” cried the Maid. And she planted 
her standard on the rampart. The Sire de Rais 
followed her closely. 

The numbers of the French were increasing. 
They made a strong attack on the bastion and soon 
took it by storm. ‘Then one by one they had to 
assault the buildings of the monastery in which the 
Godons were entrenched. In the end all the English 
were slain or taken, except a few, who took refuge in 
Les Tourelles. In the huts the French found many 
of their own men imprisoned. After bringing them 
out, they set fire to the fort, and thus made known to 
the English their new disaster. It is said to have 
been the Maid who ordered the fire in order to put a 
stop to the pillage in which her men were mercilessly 
engaging. 

A great advantage had been won. But the French 
were slow to regain confidence. When, in the dark- 
ness by the light of the fire, they beheld for the first 
time close to them the bulwarks of Les Tourelles, 
the men-at-arms were afraid. Certain said: “ It 
would take us more than a month to capture it.” 

The lords, captains, and men-at-arms went back to 
the town to pass a quiet night. ‘The archers and 
most of the townsfolk stayed at Le Portereau. The 
Maid would have liked to stay too, so as to be 
sure of beginning again on the morrow. But, seeing 
that the captains were leaving their horses and their 
pages in the fields, she followed them to Orléans. 
Wounded in the foot by a caltrop, overcome with 
fatigue, she felt weak, and contrary to her custom 
she broke her fast, although the day was Friday. 
According to Brother Pasquerel, who in this matter 
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is not very trustworthy, while she was finishing 
her supper in her lodging, there came to her a 
noble whose name is not mentioned and who ad- 
dressed her thus: “The captains have met in 
council. They recognise how few we were in com- 
parison with the English, and that it was by God’s 
great favour that we won the victory. Now that the 
town is plentifully supplied we may well wait for help 
from the King. Wherefore, the council deems it 
inexpedient for the men-at-arms to make a sally 
to-morrow.” 

Jeanne replied : ‘‘ You have been at your council ; 
I have been at mine. Now believe me the counsel 
of Messire shall be followed and shall hold good, 
whereas your counsel shall come to nought.”’ And 
turning to Brother Pasquerel who was with her, 
she said: ‘To-morrow rise even earlier than to- 
day, and do the best you can. Stay always at my 
side, for to-morrow I shall have much ado—more 
than I have ever had, and to-morrow blood shall 
flow from my body.” 

It was not true that the English outnumbered the 
French. On the contrary they were far less numer- 
ous. ‘There were scarce more than three thousand 
men round Orléans. The succour from the King 
having arrived, the captains could not have said that 
they were waiting for it. ‘True it is that they were 
hesitating to proceed forthwith to attack Les 
Tourelles on the morrow ; but that was because they 
feared lest the English under Talbot should enter 
the deserted town during the assault, since the 
townsfolk, refusing to march against Saint-Laurent, 
had all gone to Le Portereau. The Maid’s Council 
troubled about none of these difficulties. No fears 
beset Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret. To doubt 
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is to fear; they never doubted. Whatever may be 
said to the contrary, of military tactics and strategy 
they knew nothing. They had not read the treatise 
of Vegetius, De re militart. Had they read it the 
town would have been lost. Jeanne’s Vegetius was 
Saint Catherine. 

During the night it was cried in the streets of the 
city that bread, wine, ammunition and all things 
necessary must be taken to those who had stayed be- 
hind at Le Portereau. ‘There was a constant passing 
to and fro of boats across the river. Men, women 
and children were carrying supplies to the outposts. 

On the morrow, Saturday, the 7th of May, Jeanne 
heard Brother Pasquerel say mass and piously re- 
ceived the holy sacrament. Jacques Boucher’s 
house was beset with magistrates and notable 
citizens. After a night.of fatigue and anxiety, they 
had just heard tidings which exasperated them. 
They had heard tell that the captains wanted to defer 
the storming of Les Tourelles. With loud cries 
they appealed to the Maid to help the townsfolk, 
sold, abandoned, and betrayed. ‘The truth was that 
my Lord the Bastard and the captains, having 
observed during the night a great movement among 
the English on the upper Loire, were confirmed in 
their fears that Talbot would attack the walls near 
the Renard Gate while the French were occupied 
on the left bank. At sunrise they had perceived that 
during the night the English had demolished their 
outwork Saint-Privé, south of |’He-Charlemagne. 
That also caused them to believe firmly that in the 
evening the English had concentrated in the Saint- 
Laurent camp and the bastion, London. The 
townsfolk had long been irritated by the delay of 
the King’s men in raising the siege. And there is 
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no doubt that the captains were not so eager to 
bring it to an end as they were. The captains lived 
by war, while the citizens died of it,—that made all 
the difference. The magistrates besought the Maid 
to complete without delay the deliverance she had 
already begun. ‘They said to her: “ We have taken 

counsel and we entreat you to accomplish the 
_ mission you have received from God and likewise 
from the King.” 

“In God’s name, I will,” she said. And straight- 
way she mounted her horse, and uttering a very 
ancient phrase, she cried: ‘“‘ Let who loves me 
follow me!” 

As she was leaving the treasurer’s house a shad 
was brought her. She said to her host, smiling, 
“In God’s name ! we will have it for supper. I will 
bring you back a Godou who shall eat his share.” 
She added: “This evening we shall return by the 
bridge.” For the last ninety-nine days it had been 
impossible. ‘The words were deemed of happy 
augury. 

The townsfolk had been too quick to take alarm. 
Notwithstanding their fear of Talbot and the English 
of the Saint-Laurent camp, the nobles crossed the 
Loire in the early morning, and at Le Portereau 
rejoined their horses and pages, who had passed the 
night there with the archers and train-bands. They 
were all there, the Bastard, the Sire de Gaucourt, and 
the lords of Rais, Graville, Guitry, Coarraze, Villars, 
Illiers, Chailly, the Admiral de Culant, the captains 
La Hire and Poton. ‘The Maid was with them. 
The magistrates sent them great store of engines of 
war: hurdles, all kinds of arrows, hammers, axes, 
lead, powder, culverins, cannon, and ladders. The 
attack began early. What rendered it difficult was 
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not the number of English entrenched in the bulwark 
and lodged in the towers: there were barely more 
than five hundred of them; true, they were com- 
manded by Lord Moleyns, and under him by Lord 
Poynings and Captain Glasdale, who in France was 
called Glassidas, a man of humble birth, but the first 
among the English for courage. The assailants, 
citizens, men-at-arms and archers, were ten times 
more numerous. That so many combatants had 
been assembled was greatly to the credit of the French 
nation; but so great an army of men could not be 
employed at once. Knights were not much use 
against earthworks; and the townsfolk, although 
very zealous, were not very tenacious. Finally, the 
Bastard, who was prudent and thoughtful, was afraid 
of Talbot. Indeed if Talbot had known and if he 
had wanted he might have taken the town while the 
French were trying to take Les Tourelles. War is 
always a series of hazards, but on that day no at- 
tempt whatever was made to carry out any concerted 
movement. ‘This vast army was not an irresistible 
force, since no one, not even the Bastard, knew how 
to bring it into action. In those days the issue of a 
battle was in the hands of a very few combatants. 
On the previous day everything had been decided 
by two or three men. 

The French assembled before the entrenchments 
had the air of an immense crowd of idlers looking 
on while a few men-at-arms attempted an escalade. 
Notwithstanding the size of the army, for a long 
while the assault resolved itself into a series of 
single combats. ‘Twenty times did the most zealous 
approach the rampart and twenty times they were 
forced to retreat. ‘There were some wounded and 
some slain, but not many. ‘The nobles, who had 
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_ been making war all their lives, were cautious, while 
the soldiers of fortune were careful of their men. 
The townsfolk were novices in war. The Maid alone 
threw herself into it with heart and soul. She was 
continually saying: ‘“‘ Be of good cheer. Do not 
retreat. ‘The fort will soon be yours.” 

At noon everyone went away to dinner. Then 
about one o’clock they set to work again. The Maid 
carried the first ladder. As she was putting it up 
against the rampart, she was struck on the shoulder 
over the right breast, by an arrow shot so straight 
that half a foot of the shaft pierced her flesh. She 
knew that she was to be wounded ; she had foretold 
it to her King, adding that he must employ her all the 
same. She had announced it to the people of Orléans 
and spoken of it to her chaplain on the previous day ; 
and certainly for the last five days she had been doing 
her best to make the prophecy come true. When the 
English saw that the arrow had pierced her flesh they 
were greatly encouraged : they believed that if blood 
were drawn from a witch all her power would 
vanish. It madethe French very sad. ‘They carried 
her apart. Brother Pasquerel and Mugot, the page, 
were with her. Being in pain, she was afraid and 
wept. As was usual when combatants were wounded 
in battle, a group of soldiers surrounded her ; some 
wanted tocharmher. It was a custom with men-at- 
arms to attempt to close wounds by muttering pater- 
nosters over them. Spells were cast by means of 
incantations and conjurations. Certain paternosters 
had the power of stopping hemorrhage. Papers 
covered with magic characters were also used. But 
it meant having recourse to the power of devils and 
committing mortal sin. Jeanne did not wish to be 
charmed. 
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“ T would rather die,” she said, “‘ than do anything 
I knew to be sin or contrary to God’s will.” 

Again she said: “Iknowthatlamtodie. But I 
do not know when or how, neither do I know the 
hour. Ifmy wound may be healed without sin then 
am I willing to be made whole.” 

Her armour was taken off. The wound was 
anointed with olive oil and fat, and, when it was 
dressed, she confessed to Brother Pasquerel, weeping 
and groaning. Soon she beheld coming to her her 
heavenly counsellors, Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret. They wore crowns and exhaled a sweet 
fragrance. She was comforted. She resumed her 
armour and returned to the attack. 

The sun was going down; and since morning the 
French had been wearing themselves out in a vain 
attack upon the palisades of the bulwark. My Lord 
the Bastard, seeing his men tired and night coming 
on, and afraid doubtless of the English of the Saint- 
Laurent-des-Orgerils Camp, resolved to lead the 
army back to Orléans. He had the retreat sounded. 
The trumpet was already summoning the combatants 
to Le Portereau. The Maid came to him and asked 
him to wait a little. 

““In God’s name ! ” she said, ‘‘ you will enter very 
soon. Be not afraid and the English shall have no 
more power over you.” 

According to some, she added: ‘‘ Wherefore, rest 
a little; drink and eat.” 

While they were refreshing themselves, she asked 
for her horse and mounted it. Then, leaving her 
standard with a man of her company, she went alone 
up the hill into the vineyards, which it had been im- 
possible to till this April, but where the tiny spring 
leaves were beginning to open. There, in the calm 
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of evening, among the vine props tied together in 
sheaves and the lines of low vines drinking in the 
early warmth of the earth, she began to pray and 
listened for her heavenly voices. ‘Too often tumult 
and noise prevented her from hearing what her angel 
and her saints had to say to her. She could only un- 
_ derstand them well in solitude or when the bells 
were chiming in the distance, and evening sounds 
soft and rhythmic were ascending from field and 
meadow. 

During her absence Sire d’Aulon, who could not 
give up the idea of winning the day, devised one last 
expedient. He was the least of the nobles in the 
army ; but in the battles of those days every man was 
a law unto himself. ‘The Maid’s standard was still 
waving in front of the bulwark. ‘The man who bore 
it was dropping with fatigue and had passed it on toa 
soldier, surnamed the Basque, of the company of 
my Lord of Villars. It occurred to Sire d’Aulon, 
as he looked upon this standard blessed by priests 
and held to bring good luck, that if it were borne in 
front, the fighting men, who loved it dearly, would 
follow it and in order not to lose it would scale the 
_ bulwark. With this idea he went to the Basque and 
said: ‘‘ If I were to enter there and go on foot up to 
the bulwark would you follow me?” 

The Basque promised that he would. Straight- 
way Sire d’Aulon went down into the ditch and 
protecting himself with his shield, which sheltered 
him from the stones fired from the cannon, advanced 
towards the rampart. 

After a quarter of an hour, the Maid having offered 
a short prayer, returned to the men-at-arms and said 
to them: “The English are exhausted. Bring up 
the ladders.” 
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It was true. They had so little powder that their 
last volley fired in an insufficient charge carried no 
further than a stone thrown by hand. Nothing but 
fragments of weapons remained to them. She went 
towards the fort. But when she reached the ditch 
she suddenly beheld the standard so dear to her, a 
thousand times dearer than her sword, in the hands of 
astranger. Thinking it was in danger, she hastened 
to rescue it and came up with the Basque just as he 
was going down into the ditch. There she seized 
her standard by the part known as its tail, that is 
the end of the flag, and pulled at it with all her might, 
crying : 

“Ha! my standard, my standard!” 

The Basque stood firm, not knowing who was 
pulling thus from above. And the Maid would not 
let it go. The nobles and captains saw the standard 
shake, took it for a sign and rallied. Meanwhile 
Sire d’Aulon had reached the rampart. He 
imagined that the Basque was following close behind. 
But, when he turned round he perceived that he had 
stopped on the other side of the ditch, and he cried 
out to him: “Eh! Basque, what did you promise 
me?” 

At this cry the Basque pulled so hard that the 
Maid let go, and he bore the standard to the 
rampart. 

Jeanne understood and was satisfied. To those 
near her she said: ‘‘ Look and see when the flag of 
my standard touches the bulwark.” 

A knight replied: ‘“ Jeanne, the flag touches.” 

Then she cried: ‘ Allis yours. Enter.” 

Straightway nobles and citizens, men-at-arms, 
archers, townsfolk threw themselves wildly into the 
ditch and climbed up the palisades so quickly and in 
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such numbers that they looked like a flock of birds 
descending on a hedge. And the French, who had 
now entered within the fortifications, saw retreating 
before them, but with their faces turned proudly 
towards the enemy, the Lords Moleyns and Poynings, 
Sir Thomas Giffart, Baillie of Mantes, and Captain 
_ Glasdale, who were covering the flight of their men 
to Les Tourelles. In his hand Glasdale was hold- 
ing the standard of Chandos, which, after having 
waved over eighty years of victories, was now retreat- 
ing before the standard ofa child. For the Maid was 
there, standing upon the rampart. And the English, 
panic-stricken, wondered what kind of a witch this 
could be whose powers did not depart with the flow- 
ing of her blood, and who with charms healed her 
deep wounds. Meanwhile she was looking at them 
kindly and sadly and crying out, her voice broken 
with sobs : 

““ Glassidas! Glassidas! surrender, surrender to 
the King of Heaven. Thou hast called me strumpet ; 
but I have great pity on thy soul and on the souls of 
thy men.” 

At the same time, from the walls of the town and 
the bulwark of La Belle Croix cannon-balls rained 
down upon Les Tourelles. Montargis and Rifflart 
cast forth stones. Maitre Guillaume Duisy’s new 
cannon, from the Chesneau postern, hurled forth 
balls weighing one hundred and twenty pounds. 
Les Tourelles were attacked from the bridge side. 
Across the arch broken by the English a narrow foot- 
way was thrown, and Messire Nicole de Giresme, a 
knight in holy orders, was the first to pass over. 
Those who followed him set fire to the palisade which 
blocked the approach to the fort on that side. Thus 
the six hundred English, their strength and their 
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weapons alike exhausted, found themselves assailed 
both in front and in the rear. In a crafty and ter- 
rible manner they were also attacked from beneath. 
The people of Orléans had loaded a great barge with 
pitch, tow, faggots, horse-bones, old shoes, resin, 
sulphur, ninety-eight pounds of olive oil and such 
other materials as might easily take fire and smoke. 
They had steered it under the wooden bridge, 
thrown by the enemy from Les Tourelles to the bul- 
wark: they had anchored the barge there and set 
fire to its cargo. The fire from the barge had caught 
the bridge just when the English were retreating. 
Through smoke and flames the six hundred passed 
over the burning platform. Atlengthit came tothe 
turn of William Glasdale, Lord Poynings and Lord 
Moleyns, who with thirty or forty captains, were the 
last to leave the lost bulwark; but when they set 
foot on the bridge, its beams, reduced to charcoal, 
crumbled beneath them, and they all with the 
Chandos standard were engulfed in the Loire. 

Jeanne, moved to pity, wept over the soul of Glas- 
sidas and over the souls of those drowned with him. 
The captains, who were with her, likewise grieved 
over the death of these valiant men, reflecting that 
they had done the French a great wrong by being 
drowned, for their ransom would have brought great 
riches. 

Having escaped from the French on the bulwark, 
across the burning planks the six hundred fell upon 
the French on the bridge. Four hundred were 
slain, the others taken. ‘The day had cost the people 
of Orléans a hundred men. 

When in the black darkness, along the fire- 
reddened banks of the Loire, the last cries of the 
vanquished had died away, the French captains, 
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amazed at their victory, looked anxiously towards 
Saint-Laurent-des Orgerils, for they were still afraid 
lest Sir John Talbot should sally forth from his camp 
to avenge those whom he had failed to succour. 
Throughout that long attack, which had lasted from 
sunrise to sunset, Talbot, the Earl of Suffolk and the 
_ English of Saint-Laurent had not left their en- 
trenchments. Even when Les Tourelles were taken 
the conquerors remained on the watch, still expecting 
Talbot. But this Talbot, with whose name French 
mothers frightened their children, did not budge. 
He had been greatly feared that day, and he himself 
had feared lest, if he withdrew any of his troops to 
succour Les Tourelles, the French would capture his 
- camp and his forts on the west. 

The army prepared to return to the town. In 
three hours, the bridge, three arches of which had 
been broken, was rendered passable. Some hours 
after darkness, the Maid entered the city by the 
bridge as she had foretold. In like manner all her 
prophecies were fulfilled when their fulfilment 
depended on her own courage and determination. 
The captains accompanied her, followed by all the 
men-at-arms, the archers, the citizens and the 
prisoners, who were brought in two by two. The bells 
of the city were ringing; the clergy and people 
sang the Te Deum. After God and His Blessed 
Mother, they gave thanks in all humility to Saint 
Aignan and Saint Euverte, who had been bishops 
in their mortal lives and were now the heavenly 
patrons of the city. The townsfolk believed that 
both before and during the siege they had given 
the saints so much wax and had paraded their relics 
in so many processions that they had deserved their 
powerful intercession, and that thereby they had 
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won the victory and been delivered out of the enemy's 
hand. There was no doubt about the intervention 
of the saints, because at the time of assault on Les 
Tourelles two bishops bright and shining had been 
seen in the sky, hovering over the fort. 

Jeanne was brought “back to Jacques Boucher’s 
house, where a surgeon again dressed the wound she 
had received above the breast. She took four or five 
slices of bread soaked in wine and water, but neither 
ate nor drank anything else. 

On the morrow, Sunday, the 8th of May, being the 
Feast of the Appearance of St. Michael, it was 
announced in Orléans, in the morning, that the 
English issuing forth from those western bastions 
which were all that remained to them, were ranging 
themselves before the town moat in battle array and 
with standards flying. The folk of Orléans, both 
the men-at-arms and the train-bands, greatly desired 
to fallupon them. At daybreak Marshal de Boussac 
and a number of captains went out and took up their 
positions over against the enemy. 

The Maid went out into the country with the 
priests. Being unable to put on her cuirass because 
of the wound on her shoulder, she merely wore one 
of those light coats-of-mail called jaserans. 

The men-at-arms inquired of her: “To-day 
being the Sabbath, is it wrong to fight } e ? 

She replied: ** You must hear mass.” 

She did not think the enemy should be attacked. 

“For the sake of the holy Sabbath do not give 
battle. Do not attack the English, but if the English 
attack you, defend yourselves stoutly and bravely, 
and be not afraid, for you will overcome them.” 

In the country, at the foot of a cross, where four 
roads met, one of those consecrated stones, square 
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and flat and bound with metal, which priests carried 
with them on their journeys, was placed upon a 
table. Very solemnly did the officiating ecclesiastics 
sing hymns, responses and prayers; and at this altar 
the Maid with all the priests and all the men-at-arms 
heard mass. 

After the Deo gratias she recommended them to 
observe the movements of the English. ‘‘ Now look 
whether their faces or their backs be towards you.” 

She was told that they had turned their backs and 
were going away. 

Three times she had told them: ‘ Depart from 
Orléans and your lives shall be saved.” Now she 
asked that they should be allowed to go without more 
being required of them. 

“It is not well pleasing to my Lord that they 
should be engaged to-day,” she said. “ You will 
have them another time. Come, let us give thanks 
to God.” 

The Godons were going. During the night they 
had held a council of war and resolved to depart. 
In order to put a bold front on their retreat and to 
prevent its being interfered with, they had faced 
the folk of Orléans for an hour, now they marched 
off in good order. Captain La Hire and Sire de 
Loré, curious as to which way they would take and 
desiring to see whether they would leave anything 
behind them, rode three or four miles in pursuit 
with a hundred or a hundred and twenty horse. 
The English were retreating towards Meung. 

A crowd of citizens, villeins and villagers rushed 
into the abandoned forts. The Godons had left 
their sick and their prisoners there. The towns- 
folk discovered also ammunition and even victuals, 
which were doubtless not very abundant and not 
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very excellent. “ But,” says a Burgundian, “ they 
made good cheer out of them, for they cost them 
little.’ Weapons, cannons and mortars were carried 
into the town. ‘The forts were demolished so that 
no enemy might henceforth lodge therein. 

On that day there were grand and solemn proces- 
sions and a good friar preached. Clerks, nobles, 
captains, magistrates, men-at-arms and citizens de- 
voutly went to church and the people cried: 
* Noél! ” 

Thus, on the 8th of May, in the morning, was the 
town of Orléans delivered, two hundred and nine 
days after the siege had been laid and nine days after 
the coming of the Maid. 


CHAPTER III 


- THE MAID AT TOURS AND AT SELLES-EN-BERRY— 
THE TREATISES OF JACQUES GELU AND OF JEAN 
GERSON 


R/N the morning of Sunday, the 8th of 
| May, the English departed, retreating 
towards Meung and Beaugency. In 
the afternoon of the same day, Mes- 
4 sire Florent d’Illiers with his men-at- 
arms left the town and went straight 
to his captaincy of Chateaudun to defend it against 
the Godons who had a garrison at Marchenoir and 
were about to descend on Le Dunois. On the next 
day the other captains from La Beauce and GAtinais 
returned to their towns and strongholds. 

On the ninth of the same month, the combatants 
brought by the Sire de Rais receiving neither pay nor 
entertainment, went off each man on his own 
account ; and the Maid did not stay longer. After 
having taken part in the procession by which the 
townsfolk rendered thanks to God, she took her leave 
of those to whom she had come in the hour of distress 
and affliction and whom she now gquitted in the hour 
of deliverance and rejoicing. They wept with joy 
and with gratitude and offered themselves to her 
for her to do with them and their goods whatever 
she would. And she thanked them with gentle 
sweetness. 

From Chinon the King caused to be sent to the 
55 
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inhabitants of the towns in his dominion, and notably 
to those of La Rochelle and Narbonne, a letter 
written at three sittings, between the evening of the 
gth of May and the morning of the toth, as the 
tidings from Orléans were coming in. In this letter 
he announced the capture of the forts of Saint-Loup, 
Les Augustins and Les Tourelles and called upon 
the townsfolk to praise God and do honour to the 
great feats accomplished there, especially by the 
Maid, who “had always been present when these 
deeds were done.” ‘Thus did the royal power 
describe Jeanne’s share in the victory. It was in 
- no wise a captain’s share; she held no command 
of any kind. But, sent by God, at least so it might 
be believed, her presence was a help and a con- 
solation. 

In company with a few nobles she went to Blois, 
stayed there two days, then went on to Tours, 
where the King was expected. When, on the 
Friday before Whitsunday, she entered the town, 
Charles, who had set out from Chinon, had not yet 
arrived. Banner in hand, she rode out to meet 
him, and when she came to him she took off her cap 
and bowed her head as far as she could over her 
horse. ‘The King lifted his hood, bade her look up 
and kissed her. It is said that he felt glad to see 
her, but in reality we know not what he felt. 

In this month of May, 1429, he received from 
Messire Jacques Gélu a treatise concerning the 
Maid, which he probably did not read, but which 
his confessor read for him. Messire Jacques Gélu, 
sometime Councillor to the Dauphin and now my 
Lord Archbishop of Embrun, had at first been afraid 
that the King’s enemies had sent him this shep- 
herdess to poison him, or that she was a witch 
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possessed by demons. In the beginning he had 
advised her being carefully interrogated, not hastily 
repulsed, for appearances are deceptive and divine 
grace moves in a mysterious manner. Now, after 
having read the conclusions of the doctors of 
Poitiers, learnt the deliverance of Orléans, and 
_ heard the cry of the common folk, Messire Jacques 
Gélu no longer doubted the damsel’s innocence 
and goodness. Seeing that the doctors were 
divided in their opinion of her, he drew up a 
brief treatise, which he sent to the King, with 
a very ample, a very humble, and a very worthy 
dedicatory epistle. 

About that time, on the pavement of the cathedral 
of Reims a labyrinth had been traced with compass 
and with square. Pilgrims who were patient and 
painstaking followed all its winding ways. The 
Archbishop of Embrun’s treatise is likewise a care- 
fully planned scholastic labyrinth. Herein one 
advances only to retreat and retreats only to advance, 
but without entirely losing one’s way provided one 
walks with sufficient patience and attention. Like 
all scholastics, Gélu begins by giving the reasons 
against his own opinion and it is not until he has 
followed his opponent at some length that he 
returns to hisown argument. Into all the intricacies 
of his labyrinth it would take too long to follow 
him. But since those who were round the King 
consulted this theological treatise, since it was 
addressed to the King and since the King and his 
Council may have based on it their opinion of Jeanne 
and their conduct towards her, one is curious to 
know what, on so singular an occasion, they found 
taught and recommended therein. : 

Treating first of the Church’s weal, Jacques Gélu 
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heretics, the number of whom, according to him, is 
by no means small. ‘‘’To turn to confusion those 
who believe in God as if they believed not,” he 
writes, “the Almighty, who hath on His vesture 
and on His thigh a name written, King of Kings 
and Lord of Lords, was pleased to succour the King 
of France by the hand of a child of low estate.” 
The Archbishop of Embrun discerns five reasons 
why the divine succour was granted to the King; 
to wit: the justice of his cause, the striking merits 
of his predecessors, the prayers of devout souls and 
the sighs of the oppressed, the injustice of the 
enemies of the kingdom and the insatiable cruelty 
of the English nation. 

That God should have chosen a maid to destroy 
armies in no way surprises him. “He created 
insects, such as flies and fleas, with which to humble 
man’s pride.” So persistently do these tiny creatures 
worry and weary us that they prevent our studying 
or acting. However strong his self-control, a man 
may not rest in a room infested with fleas. By the 
hand of a young peasant, born of poor and lowly 
parents, subject to menial labour, ignorant and 
simple beyond saying, it hath pleased Him to strike 
down the proud, to humble them and make His 
Majesty manifest unto them by the deliverance of 
the perishing. 

That to a virgin the Most High should have 
revealed His designs concerning the Kingdom of 
the Lilies cannot astonish us; on virgins He readily 
bestows the gift of prophecy. To the sibyls it 
pleased Him to reveal mysteries hidden from all the 
Gentiles. On the authority of Nicanor, of Euri- 
pides, of Chrysippus, of Nennius, of Apollodorus, of 
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Eratosthenes, of Heraclides Ponticus, of Marcus 
Varro and of Lactantius, Messire Jacques Gélu 
teaches that the sibyls were ten in number: the 
Persian, the Libyan, the Delphian, the Cimmerian, 
the Erythrean, the Samian, the Cumzan, the 
Hellespontine, the Phrygian and the Tiburtine. 
They prophesied to the Gentiles the glorious in- 
carnation of Our Lord, the resurrection of the dead 
and the consummation of the ages. This example 
appears to him worthy of consideration. 

As for Jeanne, she is in herself unknowable. 
Aristotle teaches: there is nothing in the intellect 
which hath not first been in the senses, and the 
senses cannot penetrate beyond experience. But 
what the mind cannot grasp directly it may come to 
comprehend by a roundabout way. When we 
consider her works, as far as in our human weakness 
we can know, we say the Maid is of God. Albeit 
she hath adopted the profession of arms, she never 
counsels cruelty; she is merciful to her enemies 
when they throw themselves upon her mercy and 
she offers peace. Finally the Archbishop of Embrun 
believes that this Maid is an angel sent by God, 
the Lord of Hosts, for the saving of the people; 
not that she has the nature, but that she does the 
work of an angel. 

Concerning the conduct to be followed in circum- 
‘stances so marvellous, the doctor is of opinion that 
in war the King should act according to human 
wisdom. It is written: ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” In vain would an active mind 
have been bestowed on man were he not to make 
use of it in his undertakings. Long deliberation 
must precede prompt execution. It is not by a 
woman’s desires or supplications that God’s help 
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is obtained. A prosperous issue is the fruit of 
action and of counsel. 

But the inspiration of God must not be rejected. 
Wherefore the will of the Maid must be accom- 
plished, even should that will appear doubtful and 
mistaken. If the words of the Maid are found to 
be stable, then the King must follow her and 
confide to her as to God the conduct of the enter- 
prise to which she is committed. Should any doubt 
occur to the King, let him incline rather towards 
divine than towards human wisdom, for as there is 
no comparing the finite with the infinite so there 
is no comparing the wisdom of man with the wisdom 
of God. Wherefore we must believe that He who 
sent us this child is able to impart unto her a counsel 
superior to man’s counsel. ‘Then from this Aris- 
totelian reasoning the Archbishop of Embrun draws 
the following two-headed conclusion: “On the 
one hand we give it to be understood that the 
wisdom of this world must be consulted in the 
ordering of battle, the use of engines, ladders and 
all other implements of war, the building of bridges, 
the sufficient despatch of supplies, the raising of 
funds, and in all matters without which no enter- 
prise can succeed save by miracle. 

“But when on the other hand divine wisdom is 
seen to be acting in some peculiar way, then human 
reason must be humble and withdraw. ‘Then it is, 
we observe, that the counsel of the Maid must be 
asked for, sought after and adopted before all else. 
He who gives life gives wherewithal to support life. 
On His workers He bestows the instruments for 
their work. Wherefore let us hope in the Lord. 
He makes the King’s cause his own. ‘Those who 
support it He will inspire with the wisdom necessary 
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to make it triumphant. God leaves no work of His 
imperfect.” 

The Archbishop concludes his treatise by com- 
mending the Maid to the King because she inspires 
holy thoughts and makes manifest the works of 
piety. “This counsel do we give the King that 
every day he do such things as are well pleasing in 
the sight of the Lord and that he confer with the 
Maid concerning them. When he shall have re- 
ceived her advice let him practise it piously and 
devoutly; then shall not the Lord withdraw His 
hand from him but continue His loving kindness 
unto him.” 

The great doctor Gerson, former Chancellor of 
the University, was then ending his days at Lyon 
in the monastery of Les Célestins, of which his 
brother was prior. His life had been full of work 
and weariness. In 1408 he was priest of Saint- 
Jean-en-Gréve in Paris. In that year he delivered 
in his parish church the funeral oration of the Duke 
of Orléans, assassinated by order of the Duke of 
Burgundy; and he roused the passions of the mob 
to such a fury that he ran great danger of losing his 
life. At the Council of Constance, possessed by a 
so-called “ merciful cruelty ” which goaded him to 
send a heretic to the stake, he urged the condemna- 
tion of John Huss, regardless of the safe-conduct 
which the latter had received from the Emperor ; 
for in common with all the fathers there assembled 
he held that according to natural law both divine 
and human, no promise should be kept if it were 
prejudicial to the Catholic Faith. With a like 
ardour he prosecuted in the Council the condemna- 
tion of the thesis of Jean Petit concerning the 
lawfulness of tyrannicide. In things temporal as 
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well as spiritual he advocated uniform obedience 
and the respect of established authority. In one 
of his sermons he likens the kingdom of France to 
the statue of Nebuchadnezzar, making the merchants 
and artisans the legs of the statue, ‘‘ which are 
partly iron, partly clay, because of their labour and 
humility in serving and obeying. . . .” Ironsignifies 
labour, and clay humility. All the evil has arisen 
from the King and the great citizens being held in 
subjection by those of low estate. 

Now, crushed by suffering and sorrow, he was 
teaching little children. “‘It is with them that 
reforms must begin,” he said. 

The deliverance of the city of Orleans must have 
gladdened the heart of the old Orleanist partisan. 
The Dauphin’s Councillors, eager to set the Maid 
to work, had told him of the deliberations at Poitiers, 
and asked him, as a good servant of the house of 
France, for his opinion concerning them. In reply 
he wrote a compendious treatise on the Maid. 

In this work he is careful from the first to dis- 
tinguish between matters of faith and matters of 
devotion. In questions of faith doubt is forbidden. 
With regard to questions of devotion the un- 
believer, to use a colloquial expression, is not 
necessarily damned. ‘Three conditions are necessary 
if a question is to be considered as one of devo- 
tion: first, it must be edifying; second, it must 
be probable and attested by popular report or the 
testimony of the faithful; third, it must touch on 
nothing contrary to faith. When these conditions 
are fulfilled, it is fitting neither persistently to con- 
demn nor to approve, but rather to appeal to the 
Church. 

For example, the conception of the very holy 
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Virgin, indulgences, relics, are matters of faith and 
not of devotion. A relic may be worshipped in one 
place or another, or in several places at once. 
Recently the Parlement of Paris disputed concerning 
the head of Saint Denys, worshipped at Saint- 
Denys in France and likewise in the cathedral at 
Paris. ‘This is a matter of devotion. 

Whence it may be concluded that it is lawful to 
consider the question of the Maid as a matter of 
devotion, especially when one reflects on her motives, 
which are the restitution of his kingdom to her 
King and the very righteous expulsion or destruction 
of her very stubborn enemies. 

And if there be those who make various state- 
ments concerning her idle talk, her frivolity, her 
guile, now is the time to quote the saying of Cato: 
“‘Common report is not our judge.” According 
to the words of the Apostle, it doth not become 
us to call in question the servant of God. Much 
better is it to abstain from judgment, as is per- 
mitted, or to submit doubtful points to ecclesiastical 
superiors. ‘This is the principle followed in the 
canonisation of saints. ‘The catalogue of the saints 
is not, strictly speaking, necessarily a matter of 
faith, but of pious devotion. Nevertheless, it is 
not to be highly censured by any manner of man. 

To come to the present case, the following 
circumstances are to be noted: First, the royal 
council and the men-at-arms were induced to 
believe and to obey; and they faced the risk of 
being put to shame by defeat under the leadership 
of a girl. Second, the people rejoice, and their 
pious faith seems to tend to the glory of God and 
the confounding of His enemies. ‘Third, the enemy, 
even his princes, are in hiding and stricken with 
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many terrors. ‘They give way to weakness like a 
woman with child; they are overthrown like the 
Egyptians in the song sung by Miriam, sister of 
Moses, to the sound of the timbrel in the midst 
of the women who went out with her with timbrels 
and with dances: ‘‘ Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.”71_ And let us like- 
wise sing the song of Miriam with the devotion 
which becometh our case. 

Fourth, and in conclusion, this point is worthy 
of consideration: "The Maid and her men-at-arms 
despise not the wisdom of men; they tempt not 
God. Wherefore it is plain that the Maid goes no 
further than what she interprets to be the instruction 
or inspiration received from God. 

Many of the incidents of her life from childhood 
up have been collected in abundance and might be 
set forth; but these we shall not relate. 

Here may be cited the examples of Deborah and 
of Saint Catherine who miraculously converted 
fifty doctors or rhetoricians, of Judith and of Judas 
Maccabzeus. As is usually the case, there were 
many circumstances in their lives which were 
purely natural. 

A first miracle is not always followed by the other 
miracles which men expect. Even if the Maid 
should be disappointed in her expectation and in 
ours (which God forbid) we ought not to conclude 
therefrom that the first manifestation of her 
miraculous power proceeded from an evil spirit and 
not from heavenly grace; we should believe rather 
that our hopes have been disappointed because of 
our ingratitude and our blasphemy, or by some just 

1 Exodus, xv, 20, 21.—W.S. 
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and impenetrable judgment of God. We beseech 
Him to turn away His anger from us and vouchsafe 
unto us His favour. 

Herein we perceive lessons, first for the King and 
the Blood Royal, secondly for the King’s forces and 
the kingdom; thirdly for the clergy and people; 
fourthly for the Maid. Of all these lessons the 
object is the same, to wit: a good life, consecrated 
to God, just towards others, sober, virtuous and 
temperate. With regard to the Maid’s peculiar 
lesson, it is that God’s grace revealed in her be 
employed not in caring for trifles, not in worldly 
advantage, nor in party hatred, nor in violent 
sedition, nor in avenging deeds done, nor in foolish 
self-glorification, but in meekness, prayer, and 
thanksgiving. And let everyone contribute a 
liberal supply of temporal goods so that peace be 
established and justice once more administered, and 
that delivered out of the hands of our enemies, God 
being favourable unto us, we may serve Him in 
holiness and righteousness. 

At the conclusion of his treatise, Gerson briefly 
examines one point of canon law which had been 
touched upon by the doctors of Poitiers. He estab- 
lishes that the Maid is not forbidden to dress as a 
man. 

Firstly. The ancient law forbade a woman to 
dress as a man, and a man as a woman. ‘This 
restriction, as far as strict legality is concerned, 
ceases to be enforced by the new law. 

Secondly. In its moral bearing this law remains 
binding. But in such a case it is merely a matter of 
decency. ‘ 

Thirdly. From a legal and moral standpoint this 
law does not refuse masculine and military attire to 
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standard-bearer, in order that she may trample 
underfoot the enemies of justice. In the operations 
of divine power the means are adapted to the 
end. 

Fourthly. Examples may be quoted from history 
alike sacred and profane, notably Camilla and the 
Amazons. 

Jean Gerson completed this treatise on Whit- 
sunday, a week after the deliverance of Orléans. It 
was his last work. He died in the July of that 
year, 1429, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 

The treatise is the political testament of the great 
university doctor in exile. The Maid’s victory 
gladdened the last days of his life. With his dying 
voice he sings the Song of Miriam. But with his 
rejoicings over this happy event are mingled the sad 
presentiments of his keen-sighted old age. While 
in the Maid he beholds a subject for the rejoicing 
and edification of the people, he is afraid that the 
hopes she inspires may soon be disappointed. And 
he warns those who now exalt her in the hour of 
triumph not to forsake her in the day of disaster. 

His dry, close reasoning does not fundamentally 
differ from the ampler, more flowery argument of 
Jacques Gélu. One and the other contain the same 
reasons, the same proofs; and in their conclusions 
both doctors agree with the judges of Poitiers. 

For the Poitiers doctors, for the Archbishop of 
Embrun, for the ex-chancellor of the University, 
for all the theologians of the Armagnac party the 
Maid’s case is not a matter of faith. How could it 
be so before the Pope and the Council had pro- 
nounced judgment concerning it? Men are free to 
believe in her or not to believe in her. But it is a 
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subject of edification; and it behoves men to 
meditate upon it, not in a spirit of prejudice, per- 
sisting in doubt, but with an open mind and accord- 
ing to the Christian faith. Following the counsel 
of Gerson, kindly souls will believe that the Maid 
comes from God, just as they believe that the head 
of Saint Denys may be venerated by the faithful 
either in the Cathedral Church of Paris or in the 
abbey-church of Saint-Denys in France. They will 
think less of literal than of spiritual truths and they 
will not sin by inquiring too closely. 

In short neither the treatise of Jacques Gélu nor 
that of Jean Gerson brought much light to the 
King and his Council. Both treatises abounded in 
exhortations, but they all amounted to saying: 
“Be good, pious and strong, let your thoughts be 
humble and prudent.” Concerning the most im- 
portant point, the use to be made of Jeanne in the 
conduct of war, the Archbishop of Embrun wisely 
recommended: “Do what the Maid commands 
and prudence directs; for the rest give yourselves 
to works of piety and prayers of devotion.” Such 
counsel was somewhat embarrassing to a captain 
like the Sire de Gaucourt and even to a man of 
worth like my Lord of Tréves. It appears that 
the clerks left the King perfect liberty of judgment 
and of action, and that in the end they advised 
him not to believe in the Maid, but to let the 
people and the men-at-arms believe in her. 

During the ten days he spent at ‘Tours the King 
kept Jeanne with him. Meanwhile the Council 
were deliberating as to their line of action. ‘The 
royal treasury was empty. Charles could raise 
enough money to make gifts to the gentlemen of 
his household, but he had great difficulty in defray- 
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ing the expenses of war. Pay was owing to the 
people of Orléans. They had received little and 
spent much. Their resources were exhausted and 
they demanded payment. In May and in June 
the King distributed among the captains who had 
defended the town sums amounting to forty-one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-one livres. He 
had gained his victory cheaply. The total cost of 
the defence of Orléans was one hundred and ten 
thousand livres. The townsfolk did the rest; they 
gave even their little silver spoons. 

It would doubtless have been expedient to 
attempt to destroy that formidable army of Sir 
John Fastolf which had lately terrified the good folk 
of Orléans. But no one knew where to find it. It 
had disappeared somewhere between Orléans and 
Paris. It would have been necessary to go forth 
to seek it; that was impossible, and no one thought 
of doing such a thing. So scientific a manceuvre 
was never dreamed of in the warfare of those days. 
An expedition to Normandy was suggested; and 
the idea was so natural that the King was already 
imagined to be at Rouen. Finally it was decided 
to attempt the capture of the chateaux the English 
held on the Loire, both below and above Orléans, 
Jargeau, Meung, Beaugency. A useful undertaking 
and one which presented no very great difficulties, 
unless it involved an encounter with Sir John 
Fastolf’s army, and whether it would or no it was 
impossible to tell. 

Without further delay my Lord the Bastard 
marched on Jargeau with a few knights and some of 
Poton’s soldiers of fortune; but the Loire was high 
and its waters filled the trenches. Being unpro- 
vided with siege train, they retreated after having 
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inflicted some hurt on the English and slain the 
commander of the town. 

By the reasons of the captains the Maid set little 
store. She listened to her Voices alone, and they 
spoke to her words which were infinitely simple. 
Her one idea was to accomplish her mission. Saint 
Catherine, Saint Margaret and Saint Michael the 
Archangel had sent her into France not to calculate 
the resources of the royal treasury, not to decree 
aids and taxes, not to treat with men-at-arms, with 
merchants and the conductors of convoys, not to 
draw up plans of campaign and negotiate truces, but 
to lead the Dauphin to his anointing. Wherefore 
it was to Reims that she wished to take him, not 
that she knew how to go there, but she believed that 
God would guide her. Delay, tardiness, deliberation 
saddened and irritated her. When with the King 
she urged him gently. 

Many times she said to him: “I shall live a year, 
barely longer. During that year let as much as 
possible be done.” 

Then she enumerated the four charges which she 
must accomplish during that time. After having 
delivered Orléans she must drive the Godons out of 
France, lead the King to be crowned and anointed 
at Reims and rescue the Duke of Orléans from the 
hands of the English. One day she grew impatient 
and went to the King when he was in one of those 
closets of carved wainscot constructed in the great 
castle halls for intimate or family gatherings. She 
knocked at the door and entered almost immediately. 
There she found the King conversing with Maitre 
Gérard Machet, his confessor, my Lord the Bastard, 
the Sire de Tréves and a favourite noble of his 


household, by name Messire Christophe d’Harcourt. 
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She knelt embracing the King’s knees (for she was 
conversant with the rules of courtesy), and said to 
him: ‘Fair Dauphin, do not so long and so 
frequently deliberate in council, but come straight- 
way to Reims, there to receive your rightful 
anointing.” 

The King looked graciously upon her but 
answered nothing. The Lord d’Harcourt, having 
heard that the Maid held converse with angels and 
saints, was curious to know whether the idea of 
taking the King to Reims had really been suggested 
to her by her heavenly visitants. Describing them 
by the word she herself used, he asked: ‘‘ Is it your 
Council who speak to you of such things? ” 

She replied: “Yes, in this matter 1 am urged 
forward.” Straightway my Lord d’Harcourt re- 
sponded : “ Will you not here in the King’s presence 
tell us the manner of your Council when they speak 
to you?” 

At this request Jeanne blushed. 

Willing to spare her constraint and embarrass- 
ment, the King said kindly : “‘ Jeanne, does it please 
you to answer this question before these persons 
here present ? ” 

But Jeanne addressing my Lord d’Harcourt said : 
“I understand what you desire to know and I will 
tell you willingly.” 

And straightway she gave the King to understand 
what agony she endured at not being believed and 
she told of her inward consolation : ‘‘ Whenever I 
am sad because what I say by command of Messire 
is not readily believed, I go apart and to Messire I 
make known my complaint, saying that those to 
whom I speak are not willing to believe me. And 
when I have finished my prayer, straightway I hear 
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a voice saying unto me: ‘ Daughter of God, go, I 
will be thy help.’ And this voice fills me with so 
great a joy, that in this condition I would forever 
stay.” 

While she was repeating the words spoken by the 
Voice, Jeanne raised her eyes to heaven. ‘The nobles 
present were struck by the divine expression on the 
maiden’s face. But those swimming eyes, that air 
of rapture, which filled my Lord the Bastard with 
amazement, was not an ecstasy, it was the imitation 
of an ecstasy. ‘The scene was at once simple and 
artificial. It reveals the kindness of the King, who 
was incapable of wounding the child in any way, 
and the light-heartedness with which the nobles of 
the court believed or pretended to believe in the 
most wonderful marvels. It proves likewise that | 
henceforth the little Saint’s dignifying the project 
of the coronation with the authority of a divine 
revelation was favourably regarded by the Royal 
Council. 

The Maid accompanied the King to Loches and 
stayed with him until after the 23rd of May. 

The people believed in her. As she passed 
through the streets of Loches they threw themselves 
before her horse; they kissed the Saint’s hands and 
feet. Maitre Pierre de Versailles, a monk of Saint- 
Denys in France, one of her interrogators at Poitiers, 
seeing her receive these marks of veneration, rebuked 
her on theological grounds: “ You do wrong,” he 
said, ‘‘ to suffer such things to which you are not 
entitled. Take heed: you are leading men into 
idolatry.” ' 

Then Jeanne, reflecting on the pride which might 
creep into her heart, said: “In truth I could not 
keep from it, were not Messire watching over me.” 
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She was displeased to see certain old wives coming 
to salute her; that was a kind of adoration which 
alarmed her. But poor folk who came to her she 
never repulsed. She would not hurt them, but 
aided them as far as she could. 

With marvellous rapidity the fame of her holiness 
had been spread abroad throughout the whole of 
France. Many pious persons were wearing medals 
of lead or some other metal, stamped with her 
portrait, according to the customary mode of 
honouring the memory of saints. Paintings or 
sculptured figures of her were placed in chapels. 
At mass the priest recited as a collect “‘ the Maid’s 
prayer for the realm of France” : 

“O God, author of peace, who without bow or 
arrow dost destroy those enemies who put their 
trust in themselves, we beseech thee, O Lord, to 
protect us in our adversity; and, as Thou hast 
delivered Thy people by the hand of a woman, to 
stretch out to Charles our King Thy conquering 
arm, that our enemies, who make their boast in 
multitudes and glory in bows and arrows, may be 
overcome by him at this present, and vouchsafe 
that at the end of his days he with his people may 
appear gloriously before Thee who art the way, 
the truth and the life. Through Christ Jesus Our 
Lord, etc.” 

In those days the saintly, both men and women, 
were consulted in all the difficulties of life. The 
more they were deemed simple and innocent the 
more counsel was asked of them. For if of them- 
selves they knew nothing then all the surer was it 
that the voice of God was to be heard in their words. 
The Maid was believed to have no intelligence of 
her own, wherefore she was held capable of solving 
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the most difficult questions with infallible wisdom. 
It was observed that knowing nought of the arts of 
war, she waged war better than captains, whence it 
was concluded that everything which in her holy 
ignorance she undertook, she would worthily accom- 
plish. ‘Thus at Toulouse it occurred to a capitoul 
to consult her on a financial question. In that city 
the indignation of the townsfolk had been aroused 
because the guardians of the mint had been ordered 
to issue coins greatly inferior to those which had 
been previously in circulation. From April till 
June the capitouls had been endeavouring to get 
this order revoked. On the 2nd of June, the 
capitoul, Pierre Flamenc, proposed that the Maid 
should be written to concerning the evils resulting 
from the corruption of the coinage and that she 
should be asked to suggest aremedy. Pierre Flamenc 
made this proposal at the Capitole because he thought 
that a saint was a good counsellor in all matters, 
especially in anything which concerned the coinage, 
particularly when, like the Maid, she was the friend 
of the King. 

From Loches Jeanne sent a little gold ring to the 
Dame de Laval, who had doubtless asked for some 
object she had touched. Fifty-four years previously 
Jeanne Dame de Laval had married Sire Bertrand 
Du Guesclin, whose memory the French venerated 
and who in the House of Orléans was known as the 
tenth of Les Preux. Dame Jeanne’s renown, how- 
ever, fell short of that of Tiphaine Raguenel, astrolo- 
ger and fairy, who had been Sire Bertrand’s first wife. 
Jeanne was a choleric person and a miser. Driven 
out of her domain of Laval by the English, she lived 
in retirement at Vitré with her daughter Anne. 
Thirteen years before, the latter had incurred her 
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mother’s displeasure by secretly marrying a landless 
younger son of a noble house. When Dame Jeanne 
discovered it she imprisoned her daughter in a 
dungeon and welcomed the younger son by shooting 
at him with a cross-bow. After which the two 
ladies dwelt together in peace. 

From Loches the Maid went to Selles-en-Berry, a 
considerable town on the Cher. Here, shortly 
before had met the three estates of the kingdom ; 
and here the troops were now gathering. 

On Saturday, the 4th of June, she received a 
herald sent by the people of Orléans to bring her 
tidings of the English. As commander in war they 
recognised none but her. 

Meanwhile, surrounded by monks, and side by 
side with men-at-arms, like a nun she lived apart, a 
saintly life. She ate and drank little. She com- 
municated once a week and confessed frequently. 
During mass at the moment of elevation, at con- 
fession and when she received the body of Our Lord 
she used to weep many tears. Every evening, at 
the hour of vespers, she would retire into a church 
and have the bells rung for about half an hour to 
summon the mendicant friars who followed the army. 
Then she would begin to pray while the brethren 
sang an anthem in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

While practising as far as she was able the aus- 
terities required by extreme piety, she appeared 
magnificently attired, like a lord, for indeed she held 
her lordship from God. She wore the dress of a 
knight, a small hat, doublet and hose to match, a 
fine cloak of silk and cloth of gold well lined and 
shoes laced on the outer side of the foot. Such 
attire in no wise scandalised even the most austere 


members of the Dauphin’s party. They read in 
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Holy Scripture that Esther and Judith, inspired by 
the Lord, loaded themselves with ornaments; true 
it was for sexual reasons and in order for the salva- 
tion of Israel to attract Ahasuerus and Holofernes. 
Wherefore they held that when Jeanne decked 
herself with masculine adornments, in order to 
appear before the men-at-arms as an angel giving 
victory to the Christian King, far from yielding 
to the vanities of the world, she, like Esther and 
Judith, had nothing in her heart but the interest 
of the holy nation and the glory of God. The 
English and Burgundian clerks, on the other hand, 
converted into scandal what was a subject of edifica- 
tion, and maintained that she was a woman dissolute 
in dress and in manners. 

For seven years now Saint Michael the Arch- 
angel and the Saints Catherine and Margaret, 
wearing rich and precious crowns, had been visiting 
and conversing with her. It was when the bells 
were ringing, at the hour of compline and of matins, 
that she could best hear their words. In those days 
bells of all kinds, large and small, metropolitan, 
parochial or conventual, sounded in peals, or, 
chiming harmoniously, in voices grave or gay, 
spoke to all men and of all things. ‘Their song 
descended from the sky to mark the ecclesiastical 
and civic calendar. ‘They called priests and people 
to church; they mourned for the dead and they 
praised God; they announced fairs and field work ; 
they clashed portentous tidings through the sky, 
and in times of war they called to arms and sounded 
the alarm. Friendly to the husbandman, they 
scattered the tempest, they warded off hail-storms 
and drove away pestilence. They put to flight 
those demons that, flying ceaselessly through the 
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air, haunt the children of men; and to their blessed 
sound was attributed the power of calming violence. 
Saint Catherine, she who visited Jeanne every day, 
was the patron of bells and bell-ringers. Thus 
many bells bore her name. In the ringing of bells 
as in the rustling of leaves, Jeanne was wont to hear 
her Voices. She seldom heard them without seeing 
a light in the direction whence they came. ‘Those 
Voices called her: ‘ Jeanne, daughter of God!” 
Often the Archangel and the Saints appeared to her. 
When they came she did them reverence, bending 
her knee and bowing her head; she kissed their 
feet, knowing it to be a greater mark of respect 
than kissing the countenance. She was conscious 
of the fragrance and grateful warmth of their 
glorified bodies. 

Saint Michael the Archangel did not come alone. 
There accompanied him angels so numerous and so 
tiny that they danced like sparks in the damsel’s 
dazzled eyes. When the saints and the Archangel 
went away, she wept with grief because they had 
not taken her with them. In like manner an angel 
visited Judith in the camp of Holofernes. 

One day Jeanne’s equerry, Jean d’Aulon, asked 
her what her Council was, just as my Lord d’Har- 
court haddone. She replied that she had three coun- 
cillors, one of whom was always with her. Another 
was constantly going and coming; the third was 
the one with whom the other two deliberated. 

Sire d’Aulon, more curious than the King, be- 
sought and requested her to let him see this Council 
for once. 

She replied ; “ Your virtues are not great enough 
and you are not worthy to behold it.” 

The good squire never asked again. If he had 
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read the Bible he would have known that Elisha’s 
servant did not see the angels beheld by the prophet 
(2 Kings vi, 16, 17). 

And yet Jeanne imagined that her Council had 
appeared to the King and his court. 

““ My King,” she said later, “‘ my King and many 
besides saw and heard the Voices that came to me. 
The Count of Clermont and two or three others 
were with him.” 

She believed it was so. But in reality she never 
showed her Voices to anyone. Not even, despite 
what has been said to the contrary, to that Guy de. 
Cailly who had been following her since Chécy. 

With Brother Pasquerel Jeanne engaged in pious 
conversation. To him she often expressed the 
desire that the Church after her death should pray 
for her and for all the French slain in the war. 

“If I were to depart from this world,” she used 
to say to him, “I should like the King to build 
chantries, where prayers should be offered to Mes- 
sire for the salvation of the souls of those who died 
in war or for the defence of the realm.” 

Such a wish was common to all devout souls. 
What Christian in those days did not hold the 
practice of saying masses for the dead to be good 
and salutary? ‘Thus, in the matter of devotion, 
the Maid was in accord with Duke Charles of 
Orléans, who, in one of his complaints, recom- 
mends the saying and singing of masses for the 
souls of those who had suffered violent death in 
the service of the realm. 

She said one day to the good brother: “ There 
is succour that I am appointed to bring.” 

And Pasquerel, albeit he had studied the Bible, 


cried out in amazement: “ Such a history as. yours 
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there hath never been before in the world. Nought 
like unto it can be read in any book.” 

Jeanne answered him even more boldly than the 
doctors at Poitiers: ‘‘ Messire has a book in which 
no clerk, however perfect his learning, has ever read.” 

She had received her mission from God alone, and 
she read in a book sealed against all the doctors of 
the Church. 

On the reverse of her standard, sprinkled by 
mendicants with holy water, she had had a dove 
painted, holding in its beak a scroll, whereon were 
_written the words “in the name of the King of 
Heaven.” These were the armorial bearings she 
had received from her Council. The emblem and 
the device seemed appropriate to her, since she 
proclaimed that God had sent her, and since at 
Orléans she had given the sign promised at Poitiers. 
The King, notwithstanding, changed this shield for 
arms representing a crown supported upon a sword 
between two flowers-de-luce and indicating clearly 
what was the aid that the Maid of God was bringing 
to the realm of France. It is said that she regretted 
having to abandon the arms communicated to her 
by divine revelation. . 

She prophesied, and, as happens to all prophets, 
she did not always foretell what was to come to 
pass. It was the fate of the prophet Jonah himself. 
And doctors explain how the prophecies of true 
prophets cannot be all fulfilled. 

She had said: “ Before Saint John the Baptist’s 
Day, in 1429, there shall not be one Englishman, 
howsoever strong and valiant, to be seen throughout 
France, either in battle or in the open field.” 

The nativity of Saint John the Baptist is cele- 
brated on the 24th of June. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE TAKING OF JARGEAU—THE BRIDGE OF 
MEUNG—BEAUGENCY 


N Monday, the 6th of June, the King 
§| lodged at Saint-Aignan near Selles- 
pi en-Berry. Among the gentlemen of 
44 his company were two sons of that 
g@ | Dame de Laval who, in her widow- 
y hood, had made the mistake of loving 
a landless cadet. André, the younger, at the age of 
twenty, had just passed under the cloud of a dis- 
grace common to nearly all nobles in those days; 
his grandmother’s second husband, Sire Bertrand Du 
Guesclin, had experienced it several times. ‘Taken 
prisoner in the chateau of Laval by Sir John Talbot, 
he had incurred a heavy debt in order to furnish the 
sixteen thousand golden crowns of his ransom. 

Being in great need of money, the two young 
nobles offered their services to the King, who 
received them very well, gave them not a crown, but 
said he would show them the Maid. And as he was 
going with them from Saint-Aignan to Selles, he 
summoned the Saint, who straightway,.armed at all 
points save her head, and lance in hand, rode out 
to meet the King. She greeted the two young 
nobles heartily and returned with them to Selles. 
The elder, Lord Guy, she received in the house 
where she was lodging, opposite the church, and 
called for wine. Such was the custom among 
79 
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princes. Cups of wine were brought, into which 
the guests dipped slices of bread called sops. When 
oftering him the wine cup, the Maid said to Lord 
Guy: “I will shortly give you to drink at Paris.” 

She told him that, three days before, she had 
sent a gold ring to Dame Jeanne de Laval. 

“It was a small matter,” she added graciously. 
“ T should like to have sent her something of greater 
value, considering her reputation.” 

That same day, at the hour of vespers, she set out 
from Selles for Romorantin with a numerous com- 
pany of men-at-arms and train-bands, commanded 
by Marshal de Boussac. She was surrounded by 
mendicant friars and one of her brothers went with 
her. She wore white armour and a hood. Her 
horse was brought to her at the door of her house. 
It was a great black charger which resolutely refused 
to let her mount him. She had him led to the 
Cross by the roadside, opposite the church, and 
there she leapt into the saddle. Whereupon Lord 
Guy marvelled; for he saw that the charger was 
as still as if he had been bound. She turned her 
horse’s head towards the church porch, and in her 
clear woman’s voice cried: ‘‘ Ye priests and church- 
men, walk in processions and pray to God.” 

Then, gaining the highroad: ‘‘ Go forward, go 
forward,” she said. 

In her hand she carried a little axe. Her page 
bore her standard furled. 

The meeting-place was Orléans. On Thursday, 
the gth of June, in the evening, Jeanne passed over 
the bridge she had crossed on the 8th of May. 
Saturday, the 11th, the army set out for Jargeau. 
It consisted of horse brought by the Duke of 
Alengon, the Count of Venddme, the Bastard, the 
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Marshal de Boussac, Captain La Hire, Messire 
Florent d’Illiers, Messire Jamet du Tillay, Messire 
Thudal de Kermoisan of Brittany, as well as of 
contingents furnished by the communes, in all, 
perhaps eight thousand combatants, many of whom 
were armed with pikes, axes, cross-bows and leaden 
mallets. The young Duke of Alengon was placed 
in command. He was not remarkable for his in- 
telligence. But he knew how to ride, and in those 
days that was the only knowledge indispensable to 
a general. Again the people of Orléans defrayed 
the cost of the expedition. For the payment of 
the fighting men they contributed three thousand 
livres, for their feeding, seven hogsheads of corn. 
At their own request, the King imposed on them a 
new taille of three thousand livres. At their own 
expense they despatched workmen of all trades,— 
masons, carpenters, smiths. They lent their artillery. 
Culverins, cannons, La Bergére, and the large 
mortar drawn by four horses set out in charge of 
the gunners Megret and Jean Boilléve. They 
furnished ammunition, engines, arrows, ladders, 
pick-axes, spades, mattocks; and all were marked, 
for they were a methodical folk. Everything for 
the siege was sent to the Maid. For in this under- 
taking she was the one commander they recognised, 
not the Duke of Alencon, not even the Bastard, 
their own lord’s noble brother. For the inhabitants 
of Orléans, Jeanne was the leader of the siege; and 
to Jeanne, before the besieged town, they de- 
spatched two of their citizens,—Jean Leclerc and 
Francois Joachim. After the citizens of Orléans, 
the Sire de Rais contributed most to the expenses 
of the siege of Jargeau. This unfortunate noble 
spent thoughtlessly right and left, while rich 
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burgesses made great profits by lending to him at 
a high rate of interest. He soon had the very devil 
to get his affairs into order again. 

The town of Jargeau, which was shortly to be 
taken after a severe siege, had surrendered to the 
English without resistance on the 5th of October 
in the previous year. The bridge leading to the 
town from the Beauce bank was furnished with two 
castlets. The town itself, surrounded by walls and 
towers, was not strongly fortified; but the English 
had put it into a state of defence. Warned that the 
army of the French King was coming to besiege it, 
the Earl of Suffolk and his two brothers threw them- 
selves into the town, with five hundred knights, 
squires, and other fighting men, as well as two 
hundred picked bowmen. The Duke of Alengon 
with six hundred horse was at the head of the 
force, and with him the Maid. The first night 
they slept in the woods. On the morrow, at day- 
break, my Lord the Bastard, my Lord Florent 
d’Illiers, and several other captains joined them. 
They were in a great hurry to reach Jargeau. 
Suddenly they hear that Sir John Fastolf is at hand, 
coming from Paris with two thousand combatants, 
bringing supplies and artillery to Jargeau. 

This was the army which had been the cause of 
Jeanne’s anxiety on the 4th of May, because her 
saints had not told her where Fastolf was. The 
captains held a council of war. Many thought the 
siege ought to be abandoned and that the army 
should go to meet Fastolf. Some actually went off 
at once. Jeanne exhorted the men-at-arms to con- 
tinue their march on Jargeau. Where Sir John 
Fastolf’s army was, she knew no more than the 
others; her reasons were not of this world. 
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“ Be not afraid of any armed host whatsoever,” 
she said, “and make no difficulty of attacking the 
English, for Messire leads you.” 

And again she said: ‘‘ Were I not assured that 
Messire leads, I would rather be keeping sheep than 

running so great a danger.” 

_ She gained a better hearing from the Duke of 
Alengon than from any of the Orléans leaders. 
Those who had gone were recalled and the march 
on Jargeau was continued. 

The suburbs of the town appeared undefended ; 
but, when the French King’s men approached, they 
found the English posted in front of the outbuild- 
ings, wherefore they were compelled to retreat. 
When the Maid beheld this, she seized her standard 
and threw herself upon the enemy, calling on the 
fighting men to be of good heart. ‘That night, the 
French King’s men were able to encamp in the 
suburbs. They kept no real watch, and yet from 
the Duke of Alengon’s own avowal they would have 
been in great danger if the English had made a 
sally. ‘The Maid’s judgment was even more fully 
justified than she expected. Everything in her 
army depended upon the grace of God. 

The very next morning the besiegers brought 
their siege train and their mortars up to the walls. 
The Orléans cannon fired upon the town and did 
great damage. Three of La Bergére’s volleys 
wrecked the biggest tower on the fortifications. 

The train-bands reached Jargeau on Saturday, the 
tith. Straightway, without staying to take counsel, 
they hastened to the trenches and began the assault. 
They were too zealous; consequently, they went 
badly to work, received no aid from the men-at- 
arms and were driven back in disorder. 
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On Saturday night, the Maid, who was accustomed 
to hold parley with the enemy before fighting, 
approached the entrenchments, and cried out to 
the English: ‘‘ Surrender the town to the King 
of Heaven and to King Charles, and depart, or it 
will be the worse for you.” 

To this summons the English paid no heed, albeit 
they had a great desire to come to some under- 
standing. The Earl of Suffolk came to my Lord the 
Bastard, and told him that if he would refrain from 
the attack, the town should be surrendered to him. 
The English asked for a fortnight’s respite, after 
which time they would undertake to withdraw 
immediately, they and their horses, provided, doubt- 
less, that by that time they had not been relieved. 
On both sides such conditional surrenders were 
common. The Sire de Baudricourt had signed one 
at Vaucouleurs just before Jeanne’s arrival there. 
In this case it would have been a false move to 
accede to the request of the noble Earl just when 
Sir John Fastolf was coming with artillery and 
supplies. It has been asserted that the Bastard 
was taken in this snare ; but such a thing is incredible ; 
he was far too wily for that. Nevertheless, on the 
morrow, which was Sunday and the 12th of the 
month, the Duke of Alengon and the nobles, who 
were holding a council concerning the measures for 
the capture of the town, were told that Captain La 
Hire was conferring with the Earl of Suffolk. They 
were highly displeased. Captain La Hire, who was 
not a general, could not treat in his own name, and 
had doubtless received powers from my Lord the 
Bastard. ‘The latter commanded for the Duke, a 
prisoner in the hands of the English, while the Duke 
of Alengon commanded for the King; hence we 
may readily imagine there was a clash. 
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The Maid, who was always ready to show mercy 
to prisoners when they surrendered and at the same 
time always ready to fight, said: “If they will, let 
them in their jackets of mail depart from Jargeau 
with their lives! If they will not, the town shall 
be stormed.” 

The Duke of Alengon, without even inquiring 
the terms of the capitulation, had Captain La Hire 
recalled. 

He came, and straightway the ladders were 
brought. The heralds sounded the trumpets and 
cried: “ To the assault.” 

The Maid unfurled her standard, and fully armed, 
wearing on her head one of those light helmets 
known as chapelines, she went down into the trenches 
with the King’s men and the train-bands, well 
within reach of arrows and cannon-balls. She kept 
by the Duke of Alengon’s side, saying: ‘‘ Forward! 
fair Duke, to the assault.” 

The Duke, who was not so courageous as she, 
thought that she went rather hastily to work; and 
this he gave her to understand. 

Then she encouraged him: ‘“‘ Fear not. God’s 
time is the right time. When He wills it you must 
open the attack. Go forward, He will prepare the 
way.” 

a seeing him lack confidence, she reminded 
him of the promise she had recently made concern- 
ing him in the Abbey of Saint-Florent-lés-Saumur. 
“Oh! Fair Duke, can you be afraid? Do you 
not remember that I promised your wife to bring 
you back safe and sound? ” 

In the thick of the attack, she noticed on the wall 
one of those long thin mortars, which, from the 
manner of its charging, was called a breechloader. 
Seeing it hurl stones on the very spot where the 
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King’s fair cousin was standing, she realised the 
danger, but not for herself. ‘* Move away,” she 
said quickly. “That cannon will kill you.” 

The Duke had not moved more than a few yards, 
when a nobleman of Anjou, the Sire Du Lude, 
having taken the place he had quitted, was killed 
by a ball from that same cannon. The Duke of 
Alengon marvelled at her prophetic gift. Doubt- 
less the Maid had been sent to save him, but she 
had not been sent to save the Sire Du Lude. The 
angels of the Lord are sent for the salvation of 
some, for the destruction of others. When the 
French King’s men reached the wall, the Earl of 
Suffolk cried out for a parley with the Duke of 
Alengon. No heed was paid to him and the assault 
continued. 

The attack had lasted four hours, when Jeanne, 
standard in hand, climbed up a ladder leaning 
against the rampart. A stone fired from a cannon 
struck her helmet and knocked it with its escutcheon, 
bearing her arms, off her head. ‘They thought she 
was crushed, but she rose quickly and cried to the 
fighting men: “Up, friends, up! Messire has 
doomed the English. ‘They are ours at this moment. 
Be of good cheer.” 

The wall was scaled and the French King’s men 
penetrated into the town. The English fled into 
Lia Beauce and the French rushed in pursuit of 
them. Guillaume Regnault, a squire of Auvergne, 
came up with the Earl of Suffolk on the bridge and 
took him prisoner. 

‘* Are you a gentleman?” asked Suffolk. 

(<4 Yes.”’ 

“ Are you a knight ?”’ 

ce No.” 
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The Earl of Suffolk made him a knight and 


surrendered to him. 

Very soon the rumour ran that the Earl of Suffolk 
had surrendered on his knees to the Maid. It was 
even stated that he had asked to surrender to her as 
to the bravest lady in the world. But it is more 
likely that he would have surrendered to the lowest 
menial of the army rather than to a woman whom he 
held to be a witch possessed of the devil. 

John Pole, Suffolk’s brother, was likewise taken 
on the bridge. The Duke’s third brother, Alex- 
ander Pole, was slain in the same place or drowned 
in the Loire. 

The garrison surrendered at discretion. Now, as 
always, no great harm was done during the battle, 
but afterwards the conquerors made up for it. 
Five hundred English were massacred; the nobles 
alone were held to ransom. And over them, the 
French fell to quarrelling. ‘The French nobles kept 
them all for themselves; the train-bands claimed 
their share, and, not getting it, began to destroy 
everything. What the nobles could save was carried 
off during the night, by water, to Orléans. The 
town was completely sacked ; the old church, which 
had served the Godons as a magazine, was pillaged. 

Including killed and wounded, the French had 
not lost twenty men. 

Straightway the Maid and the knights returned 
to Orléans. To celebrate the taking of Jargeau, 
the magistrates organised a public procession. An 
eloquent sermon was preached by a Jacobin monk, 
Brother Robert Baignart. 

The inhabitants of Orléans presented the Duke 
of Alencon with six casks of wine, the Maid with 
four, the Count of Vendéme with two. 
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As an acknowledgment of the good and acceptable 
services rendered by the holy maiden, the councillors 
of the captive Duke Charles of Orléans gave her a 
green cloak and a robe of crimson Flemish cloth or 
fine Brussels red. Jean Luillier, who furnished the 
stuff, asked eight crowns for two ells of fine Brussels 
at four crowns the ell; two crowns for the lining of 
the robe; two crowns for an ell of yellowish-green 
cloth, making in all twelve golden crowns. Jean 
Luillier was a young woollen draper who adored the 
Maid and regarded her as an angel of God. He 
had a good heart; but fear of the English dazzled 
him, and where they were concerned caused him to 
see double. One of his kinsfolk was a member of 
the council elected in 1429. He himself was to be 
appointed magistrate a little later. 

Jean Bourgeois, tailor, asked one golden crown for 
the making of the robe and the cloak, as well as for 
furnishing white satin, taffeta, and other stuffs. 

The town had previously given the Maid half an 
ell of cloth of two shades of green worth thirty-five 
sous of Paris to make “nettles”? for her gown. 
Nettles were the Duke of Orléans’ device, green 
and red or crimson his colours. "This green was no 
longer the bright colour of earlier days, it had 
gradually been growing darker as the fortunes of 
the house declined. It had first been a vivid green, 
then a brownish shade, and, finally, the tint of the 
faded leaf with a suggestion of black in it which 
signified sorrow and mourning. ‘The Maid’s colour 
was feuillemorte. She, like the officers of the duchy 
and the men of the train-bands, wore the Orléans 
livery ; and thus they made of her a kind of herald- 
at-arms or heraldic angel. 

The cloak of yellowish-green and the robe em- 
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broidered with nettles she must have been glad to 
wear for love of Duke Charles, whom the English 
had treated with such sore despite. Having come 
to defend the heritage of the captive prince, she 
said that in Jesus’ name, the good Duke of Orléans 
was on her mind and she was confident that she 


_ would deliver him. Her design was first to summon 


the English to give him up; then, if they refused, 
to cross the sea and with an army to seek him in 
England. In case such means failed her, she had 
thought of another course which she would adopt, 
with the permission of her saints. She would ask 
the King if he would let her take prisoners, believing 
that she could take enough to exchange for Duke 
Charles. Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret had 
promised her that thus his deliverance would take 
her less than three years and longer than one. Such 
were the pious dreams of a child lulled to sleep by 
the sound of her village bells! Deeming it just 
that she should labour and suffer to rescue her 
Ne . 

princes from trouble and weariness, she used to 
say, like a good servant: ‘‘ I know that in matters 
of bodily ease God loves my King and the Duke of 
Orléans better than me; and I know it because it 
hath been revealed unto me.” 

Then, speaking of the captive duke she would say : 
‘My Voices have revealed much to me concerning 
him. Duke Charles hath oftener been the subject 
of my revelations than any man living except my 
King.” 

In reality, all that Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret had done was to tell her of the well-known 
misfortunes of the Prince. Valentine of Milan’s son 
and Isabelle Romée’s daughter were separated by 
a gulf broader and deeper than the ocean which 
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stretched between them. They dwelt at the anti- 
podes of the world of souls, and all the saints of 
Paradise would have been unable to explain one 
to the other. 

All the same Duke Charles was a good prince and 
a debonair; he was kind and he was compassionate. 
More than any other he possessed the gift of pleasing. 
He charmed by his grace, albeit but ill-looking and 
of weak constitution. His temperament was so out 
of harmony with his position that he may be said 
to have endured his life rather than to have lived it. 
His father assassinated by night in the Rue Barbette 
in Paris by order of Duke John; his mother a 
perennial fount of tears, dying of anger and of 
grief ina Franciscan nunnery; the two 8’s, standing 
for Soupirs (sighs) and Souci (care), the emblems and 
devices of her mourning, revealing her ingenious 
mind fancifully elegant even in despair; the Armag- 
nacs, the Burgundians, the Cabochiens, cutting each 
other’s throats around him; these were the sights 
he had witnessed when little more than a child. 
Then he had been wounded and taken prisoner at 
the Battle of Azincourt. 

Now, for fourteen years, dragged from castle to 
castle, from one end to the other of the island of 
fogs ; imprisoned within thick walls, closely guarded, 
receiving two or three of his countrymen at long 
intervals, but never permitted to converse with one 
except before witnesses, he felt old before his time, 
blighted by misfortune. “ Fruit fallen in its green- 
ness, [ was put to ripen on prison straw. I am 
winter fruit,” he said of himself. In his captivity, 
he suffered without hope, knowing that on his 
death-bed Henry V had recommended his brother 


not to give him up at any price. 
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Kind to others, kind to himself, he took refuge in 

his own thoughts, which were as bright and clear as 
his life was dark and sad. In the gloom of the 
stern castles of Windsor and of Bolingbroke, in the 
Tower of London, side by side with his gaolers, he 
lived and moved in the world of phantasy of the 
Romance of the Rose. Venus, Cupid, Hope, Fair- 
Welcome, Pleasure, Pity, Danger, Sadness, Care, 
Melancholy, Sweet-Looks were around the desk, 
on which, in the deep embrasure of a window, 
without a ray of sunlight, he wrote his ballads, 
as delicate and fresh as an illumination on the page 
of a manuscript. For him it was the world of 
allegory that really existed. He wandered in the 
forest of Long Expectation; he embarked on the 
vessel Good Tidings. He was a poet; Beauty was 
his lady ; and courteously did he sing of her. From 
his yerses one would say that he was but the Captive 
of Lord Love. 

He was left in ignorance of the affairs of his 
duchy; and, if he ever concerned himself about 
anything, it was to collect the books of King 
Charles V which had been bought by the Duke of 
Bedford and resold to London merchants; or to 
give orders that on the approach of the English to 
Blois, its fine tapestries and his father’s library 
should be carried off to La Rochelle. After Beauty 
rich hangings and delicate miniatures were what he 
loved most in the world. The bright sunshine of 
France, the lovely month of May, dancing and 
ladies were what he longed for most. He was cured 
of prowess and of chivalry. 

Some have wished to believe that from his duchy 
news reached him of the Maid’s coming. They 
have gone so far as to imagine that a faithful servant 
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kept him informed of the happy incidents of May 
and June, 1429; but nothing is less certain. On 
the contrary, the probability is that the English 
refused to let him receive any message, and that he 
was totally ignorant of all that was going on in the 
two kingdoms. 

Possibly he did not care for news of the war as 
much as one might expect. He hoped nothing from 
men-at-arms; and it was not to his fair cousins of 
France and to feats of prowess and battles that he 
looked for deliverance. He knew too much about 
them. It was in peace that he put his trust, both 
for himself and for his people. Since the fathers 
were dead, he thought that the sons might forgive 
and forget. He placed his hope in his cousin of 
Burgundy; and he was right, for the fortunes of 
the English were in the hands of Duke Philip. 
Charles brought himself, or at any rate he was to 
bring himself later, to recognise the suzerainty of 
the King of England. It is less important to con- 
sider the weakness of men than the force of circum- 
stances. And the prisoner could never do enough 
to obtain peace: “ joy’s greatest treasure.” 

No, despite her revelations, the picture Jeanne 
imagined of her fair Duke was not the true one. 
They were never to meet; but if they had met 
there would have been serious misunderstandings 
between them, and they would have remained 
incomprehensible one to the other. Jeanne’s ele- 
mental, straightforward way of thinking could never 
have accorded with the ideas of so great a noble 
and so courteous a poet. They could never have 
understood each other because she was simple, he 
subtle ; because she was a prophetess while he was 
filled with courtly knowledge and lettered grace; 
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because she believed, and he was as one not believ- 
ing; because she was a daughter of the common 
folk and a saint ascribing all sovereignty to God, 
while for him law consisted in feudal uses and 
customs, alliances and treaties; because, in short, 
they held conflicting ideas concerning life and the 
world. The Maid’s mission, her being sent by 
Messire to recover his duchy for him, would never 
have appealed to the good Duke; and Jeanne 
would never have understood his behaviour towards 
his English and Burgundian cousins. It was better 
they should never meet. 

The capture of Jargeau had given the French 
control of the upper Loire. In order to free the 
city of Orléans from all danger, it was necessary to 
make sure of the banks of the lower river. There 
the English still held Meung and Beaugency. On 
Tuesday, the 14th of June, at the hour of vespers, 
the army took the field. 

They passed through La Sologne, and that same 
evening gained the Bridge of Meung, situated above 
the town and separated from its walls by a broad 
meadow. Like most bridges, it was defended by a 
castlet at each end; and the English had provided 
it with an earthen outwork, as they had done for 
Les Tourelles at Orléans. They defended it badly, 
however, and the French King’s men forced their 
way in before nightfall. They left a garrison there, 
and went out to encamp in Beauce, almost under 
the walls. The young Duke of Alengon lodged in 
a church with a few men-at-arms; and, as was his 
wont, did not keep watch. He was surprised and 
tan great danger. 

The town garrison, which was a small one, was 


commanded by Lord Scales, and “the Child of 
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Warwick.” The next day, early in the morning, 
the King’s men, passing within a cannon shot of 
the town of Meung, marched straight on Beaugency, 
which they reached in the morning. 

The ancient little town, built on the side of a hill 
and girt around with vineyards, gardens, and corn- 
fields, sloped before them towards the green valley 
of the Ru. Straight in front of them rose its square 
tower of somewhat proud aspect, although it had 
oftentimes been taken. The suburbs were not 
fortified ; but the French, when they entered them, 
were riddled by a shower of arrows of every kind, 
fired by archers concealed in dwellings and out- 
houses. On both sides there were killed and 
wounded. Finally, the English retreated into the 
castle and the bridge bastions. 

The Duke of Alencon stationed sentinels in front 
of the castle to watch the English. Just then he 
saw coming towards him two nobles of Brittany, 
the Lords of Rostrenen and of Kermoisan, who said 
to him: “The Constable asks the besiegers for 
entertainment.” 

Arthur of Brittany, Sire de Richemont, Constable 
of France, had spent the winter in Poitou waging 
war against the troops of the Sire de La Trémouille. 
Now in defiance of the King’s prohibition the 
Constable came to join the King’s men. He had 
crossed the Loire at Amboise and arrived before 
Beaugency with six hundred men-at-arms and four 
hundred archers. His coming caused the captains 
great embarrassment. Some esteemed him a man 
of strong will and great courage. But many were 
dependent upon the Sire de La Trémouille, as, for 
example, the poor squire, Jean d’Aulon. The Duke 
of Alengon wanted to retreat, alleging that the 
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_ King had commanded him not to receive the 


Constable. 

“If the Constable comes, I shall retire,”’ he said 
to Jeanne. 

To the Breton nobles he replied, that if the 
Constable came into the camp, the Maid and the 


‘besiegers would fight against him. 


So decided was he that he mounted his horse to 
ride against the Bretons. The Maid, out of respect 
for him and for the King, was preparing to follow 
him. But many of the captains restrained the Duke 
of Alengon, deeming that now was not the time to 
break a lance with the Constable of France. 

On the morrow a loud alarm was sounded in the 
camp. ‘The heralds were crying: ‘To arms!” 
The English were said to be approaching in great 


numbers. The young Duke still wanted to retreat 


in order to avoid receiving the Constable. This 
time Jeanne dissuaded him: “We must. stand 
together,” she said. 

He listened to this counsel and went forth to meet 
the Constable, followed by the Maid, my Lord the 
Bastard, and the Lords of Laval. Near the lepers’ 


hospital at Beaugency they encountered a fine 
company. As they approached, a thick-lipped little 


man, dark and frowning, alighted from his horse. 


It was Arthur of Brittany. The Maid embraced his 
knees as she was accustomed to do when holding 
converse with the great ones of heaven and earth. 
Thus did every baron when he met one nobler 
than himself. 

The Constable spoke to her as a good Catholic, 
a devout servant of God and the Church, saying: 
“Jeanne, I have heard that you wanted to fight 
against me. Whether you are sent by God I know 
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abd eee 


not. Ifyou are I do not fear you. For God knows 
that my heart is right. If you are sent by the devil | 
I fear you still less.” 

He was entitled to speak thus, for he made a point 
of never acknowledging the devil’s power over him. | 
His love of God he showed by seeking out wizards | 
and witches with a greater zeal than was displayed — 
by bishops and inquisitors. In France, in Poitou, — 
and in Brittany he had sent more to the stake than 
any other man living. 

The Duke of Alengon dared not either dismiss 
him or grant him a lodging for the night. It was 
the custom for new-comers to keep the watch. The 
Constable with his company kept watch that night 
in front of the castle. 

Without more ado the young Duke of Alencgon 
proceeded to the attack. Here, again, those who 
bore the brunt of the attack and provided for the 
siege were the citizens of Orléans. ‘The magistrates 
of the town had sent by water from Meung to 
Beaugency the necessary siege train, ladders, pick- 
axes, mattocks, and those great pent-houses beneath 
which the besiegers protected themselves like tor- 
toises under their shells. ‘They had sent also cannons 
and mortars. The gay gunner, Master Jean de 
Montesclére, was there. All these supplies were 
addressed to the Maid. The magistrate, Jean 
Boilléve, brought bread and wine in a_ barge. 
Throughout Friday, the 7th, mortars and cannon 
hurled stones on the besieged. At the same time 
from the valley and from the river the attack was 
being made from barges. On the 17th of June, at 
midnight, Sir Richard Gethyn, Bailie of Evreux, 
who commanded the garrison, offered to capitulate. 
It was agreed that the English should surrender the 
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castle and bridge, and depart on the morrow, taking 


with them horses and harness and each man his 


property to the value of not more than one silver 


mark. Further, they were required to swear that 
_ they would not take up arms again before the 


expiration of ten days. On these terms, the next 


day, at sunrise, to the number of five hundred, they 


crossed the drawbridge and retreated on Meung, 


where the castle, but not the bridge, remained in 


the hands of the English. The Constable wisely 
sent a few men to reinforce the garrison on the 
Meung Bridge. Sir Richard Gethyn and Captain 
Matthew Gough were detained as hostages. 

The Beaugency garrison had been in too great 
haste to surrender. Scarce had it gone when a 
man-at-arms of Captain La Hire’s company came 
to the Duke of Alencgon saying: ‘‘ The English are 
marching upon us. We shall have them in front 
mee us “directly. "They .aré’ over’ there, ‘full’ one 
thousand fighting men.” 

Jeanne heard him speak but did not seize his 
meaning. 

“‘ What is that man-at-arms saying? ” she asked. 

And when she knew, turning to Arthur of Brit- 
tany, who was close by, she said: “Ah! Fair 
Constable, it was not my will that you should come, 
but since you are here, I bid you welcome.” 


The force the French had to face was Sir John 


| Talbot and Sir John Fastolf with the whole English 


| army. 


CHAPTER V 


THE BATTLE OF PATAY—OPINIONS OF ITALIAN AND 
GERMAN ECCLESIASTICS—THE GIEN ARMY 
AVING left Paris on the gth of June, 
Sy Se) Sir John Fastolf was coming through 
Aimee! La Beauce with five thousand fighting 
ERODE a men. ‘To the English at Jargeau he 
re A! was bringing victuals and arrows in 
I abundance. Learning by the way 
that the town had surrendered, he left his stores at 
Etampes and marched on to Janville, where Sir 
John Talbot joined him with forty lances and two 
hundred bowmen. 

There they heard that the French had taken the 
Meung bridge and laid siege to Beaugency. Sir 
John Talbot wished to march to the relief of the 
inhabitants of Beaugency and deliver them with the 
aid of God and Saint George. Sir John Fastolf 
counselled abandoning Sir Richard Gethyn and his 
garrison to their fate; for the moment he deemed 
it wiser not to fight. Finding his own men fearful 
and the French full of courage, he thought the best 
thing the English could do would be to establish 
themselves in the towns, castles, and strongholds 
remaining to them, there to await the reinforce- 
ments promised by the Regent. 

“In comparison with the French we are but a 
handful,” he said. ‘If luck should turn against 
us, then we should be in a fair way to lose all those 
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_ conquests won by our late King Henry after 
_ strenuous effort and long delay.” 
_ His advice was disregarded and the army marched 
on Beaugency. The force was not far from the 
_ town on Friday, the 17th of June, just when the 
_ garrison was issuing forth with horses, armour, and 
‘baggage to the amount of one silver mark’s worth 
_ for each man. 
Informed of the army’s approach, the French 
King’s men went forth to meet it. The scouts 
had not far to ride before they descried the standards 
and pennons of England waving over the plain, 
_ about two and a half miles from Patay. Then the 
| French ascended a hill whence they could observe 
the enemy. Captain La Hire and the young Sire 
de Termes said to the Maid: ‘“ The English are 
coming. They are in battle array and ready to 
- fight.” 
As was her wont, she made answer: “Strike 
boldly and they will flee.”’ 
_ And she added that the battle would not be long. 
Believing that the French were offering them 
battle, the English took up their position. The 
archers planted their stakes in the ground, their 
points inclined towards the enemy. Thus they 
generally prepared to fight; they had not done 
otherwise at the Battle of the Herrings. The sun 
was already declining on the horizon. 

The Duke of Alengon had by no means decided 
to descend into the plain. In presence of the Con- 
stable, my Lord the Bastard and the captains, he 
consulted the holy Maid, who gave him an enig- 
matical answer: ‘‘ See to it that you have good 
spurs.” 


Taking her to mean the Count of Clermont’s 
D2 
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spurs, the spurs of Rouvray, the Duke of Alengon 
exclaimed: ‘‘What do you say? Shall we turn 
our backs on them?” 

“‘ Nay,” she replied. 

On all occasions her Voices counselled unwavering 
confidence. ‘‘ Nay. In God’s name, go down 
against them; for they shall flee and shall not 
stay and shall be utterly discomfited; and you shall 
lose scarce any men; wherefore you will need your 
spurs to pursue them.” 

According to the opinions of doctors and masters it 
was well to listen to the Maid, but at the same time 
to follow the course marked out by human wisdom. 

The commanders of the army, either because they 
judged the occasion unfavourable or because, after 
so many defeats, they feared a pitched battle, did 
not come down from their hill. The two heralds 
sent by two English knights to offer single combat 
received the answer: “‘ For to-day you may go to 
bed, because it grows late. But to-morrow, if it 
be God’s will, we will come to closer quarters.” 

The English, assured that they would not be 
attacked, marched off to pass the night at Meung. 

On the morrow, Saturday, the 18th, Saint 
Hubert’s day, the French went forth against them. 
They were not there. The Godons had decamped 
early in the morning and gone off, with cannon, 
ammunition, and victuals, towards Janville, where 
they intended to entrench themselves. 

Straightway King Charles’s army of twelve 
thousand men set out in pursuit of them. Along 
the Paris road they went, over the plain of Beauce, 
wooded, full of game, covered with thickets and 
brushwood, wild, but finely to the taste of English 
and French riders, who praised it highly. 
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_ Gazing over the infinite plain, where the earth 
seems to recede before one’s glance, the Maid 
beheld the sky in front of her, that cloudy sky of 
plains, suggesting marvellous adventures on: the 
mountains of the air, and she cried: ‘“‘ In God’s 
mame, if they were hanging from the clouds we 
should have them.” 

Now, as on the previous evening, she prophesied : 
_ “To-day our fair King shall win a victory greater 
_ than has been his for a long time. My Council has 
told me that they are all ours.” 

_ She foretold that there would be few, or none, 
of the French slain. 

_ Captain Poton and Sire Arnault de Gugem went 
forth to reconnoitre. The most skilled men-of-war, 
and among them my Lord the Bastard and the 
Marshal de Boussac, mounted on the finest of war- 
steeds, formed the vanguard. Then under the 
leadership of Captain La Hire, who knew the 
country, came the horse of the Duke of Alengon, 
the Count of Vendéme, the Constable of France, 
with archers and cross-bowmen. Last of all came 
the rear-guard, commanded by the lords of Graville, 
Laval, Rais, and Saint-Gilles. 

The Maid, ever zealous, desired to be in the 
vanguard; but she was kept back. She did not 
lead the men-at-arms, rather the men-at-arms led 
her. They regarded her, not as captain of war but 
as a bringer of good luck. Greatly saddened, she 
must needs take her place in the rear, in the com- 
pany, doubtless, of the Sire de Rais, where she had 
originally been placed. The whole army pressed 
forward for fear the enemy should escape them. | 

After they had ridden twelve or thirteen miles 
in overpowering heat, and passed Saint-Sigismond 
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on the left and got beyond Saint-Péravy, Captain 
Poton’s sixty to eighty scouts reached a spot where 
the ground, which had been level hitherto, descends, 
and where the road leads down into a hollow called 
La Retréve. They could not actually see the 
hollow, but beyond it the ground rose gently; 
and, dimly visible, scarcely two and a half miles 
away was the belfry of Lignerolles on the wooded 
plain known as Climat-du-Camp. A league straight 
in front of them was the little town of Patay. 

It is two o’clock in the afternoon. Poton’s and 
Gugem’s horse chance to raise a stag, which darts 
out of a thicket and plunges down into the hollow 
of La Retréve. Suddenly a clamour of voices 
ascends from the hollow. It proceeds from the 
English soldiers loudly disputing over the game 
which has fallen into their hands. Thus informed 
of the enemy’s presence, the French scouts halt and 
straightway despatch certain of their company to 
go and tell the army that they have surprised the 
Godons and that it is time to set to work. 

Now this is what had been happening among the 
English. ‘They were retreating in good order on 
Janville, their vanguard commanded by a knight 
bearing a white standard. Then-came the artillery 
and the victuals in waggons driven by merchants ; 
then the main body of the army, commanded by Sir 
John Talbot and Sir John Fastolf. The rear-guard, 
which was likely to bear the brunt of the attack, 
consisted only of Englishmen from England. It 
followed at some distance from the rest. Its scouts, 
having seen the French without being seen by them, 
informed Sir John Talbot, who was then between 
the hamlet of Saint-Péravy and the town of Patay. 
On this information he called a halt and commanded 
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the vanguard with waggons and cannon to take up 
its position on the edge of the Lignerolles wood. 
The position was. excellent: backed by the forest, 
the combatants were secure against being attacked 
in the rear, while in front they were able to entrench 
themselves behind their waggons. The main body 
‘did not advance so far. It halted some little 
distance from Lignerolles, in the hollow of La 
Retréve. On this spot the road was lined with 
quickset hedges. Sir John Talbot with five hundred 
picked bow-men stationed himself there to await 
the French who must perforce pass that way. 
His design was to defend the road until the rear- 
guard had had time to join the main body, and 
then, keeping close to the hedges, he would fall 
back upon the army. 

The archers, as was their wont, were making 
ready to plant in the ground those pointed stakes, 
the spikes of which they turned against the chests 
of the enemy’s horses, when the French, led by 
Poton’s scouts, came down upon them like a whirl- 
wind, overthrew them, and cut them to pieces. 

At this moment, Sir John Fastolf, at the head of 
the main body, was preparing to join the vanguard. 
Feeling the French cavalry at his heels, he gave 
spur and at full gallop led his men on to Lignerolles. 
When those of the white standard saw him arriving 
thus in rout, they thought he had been defeated. 
They took fright, abandoned the edge of the wood, 
rushed into the thickets of Climat-du-Camp and 
in great disorder came out on the Paris road. With 
the main body of the army, Sir John Fastolf pushed 
on in the same direction. There was no battle. 
Marching over the bodies of Talbot’s archers, the 
French threw themselves on the English, who were 
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without resistance. Thus the French slew two 
thousand of those common folk whom the Godons 
were accustomed to transport from their own land 
to be killed in France. When the main body of 
the French, commanded by La Hire, reached 
Lignerolles, they found only eight hundred foot 
whom they soon overthrew. Of the twelve to 
thirteen thousand French on the march, scarce 
fifteen hundred took part in the battle or rather 
in the massacre. Sir John Talbot, who had leapt 
on to his horse without staying to put on his spurs, 
was taken prisoner by the Captains La Hire and 
Poton. The Lords Scales, Hungerford and Falcon- 
bridge, Sir Thomas Guerard, Richard Spencer and 
Fitz Walter were taken and held to ransom. In 
all, there were between twelve and fifteen hundred 
prisoners. 

Not more than two hundred men-at-arms pur- 
sued the fugitives to the gates of Janville. Except 
for the vanguard, which had been the first to take 
flight, the English army was entirely destroyed. 
On the French side, the Sire de Termes, who was 
present, states that there was only one killed; a 
man of his own company. Perceval de Boulain- 
villiers, Councillor and King’s Chamberlain, says 
there were three. 

The Maid arrived before the slaughter was 
ended. She saw a Frenchman, who was leading 
some prisoners, strike one of them such a blow 
on the head that he fell down as if dead. She 
dismounted and procured the Englishman a con- 
fessor. She held his head and comforted him as far 
as she could. Such was the part she played in the 
Battle of Patay. It was the part of a saintly maid. 
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The French spent the night in the town. Sir 
John Talbot, having been brought before the Duke 
of Alengon and the Constable, was thus addressed 
by the young Duke: ‘This morning you little 
thought what would happen to you.” 

Talbot replied: “It is the chance of war.” 

A few breathless Godons succeeded in reaching 
Janville. But the townsfolk, with whom on their 
departure they had deposited their money and 
their goods, shut the gates in their faces and swore 
loyalty to King Charles. 

The English commanders of the two small strong- 
holds in La Beauce, Montpipeau and Saint Sigis- 
mond, set fire to them and fled. 

From Patay the victorious army marched to 
Orléans. The inhabitants were expecting the King. 
They had hung up tapestries ready for his entrance. 
But the King and his Chamberlain, fearing, and not 
without reason, some aggressive movement on the 
part of the Constable, held themselves secure in the 
chateau of Sully. Thence they started for Chateau- 
neuf on the 22nd of June. That same day the 
Maid joined the King at Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire. 
He received her with his usual kindness and said : 
“I pity you because of the suffering you endure.” 
And he urged her to rest. 

At these words she wept. It has been said that 
her tears flowed because of the indifference and 
incredulity towards her that the King’s urbanity 
implied. But we must beware of attributing to 
the tears of the enraptured and the illuminated a 
cause intelligible to human reason. To her Charles 
appeared clothed in an ineffable splendour like that 
of the holiest of kings. How, since she had shown 
him her angels, invisible to ordinary folk, could she 
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for one moment have thought that he lacked faith 
in her? 

“‘Have no doubt,” she said to him confidently, 
‘you shall receive the whole of your kingdom and 
shortly shall be crowned.” 

True, Charles seemed in no great haste to employ 
his knights in the recovery of his kingdom. But his 
Council just then had no idea of getting rid of the 
Maid. On the contrary, they were determined to 
use her cleverly, so as to put heart into the French, 
to terrify the English, and to convince the world 
that God, Saint Michael, and Saint Catherine were 
on the side of the Armagnacs. In announcing the 
victory of Patay to the good towns, the royal 
councillors said not one word of the Constable, 
neither did they mention my Lord the Bastard. 
They described as leaders of the army, the Maid, 
with the two Princes of the Blood Royal, the Duke 
of Alengon, and the Duke of Vendéme. In such 
wise did they exalt her. And, indeed, she must 
have been worth as much and more than a great 
captain, since the Constable attempted to seize her. 
With this enterprise, he charged one of his men, 
Andrieu de Beaumont, who had formerly been 
employed to carry off the Sire de La Trémouille. 
But, as Andrieu de Beaumont had failed with the 
Chamberlain, so he failed with the Maid. 

Probably she herself knew nothing of this plot. 
She besought the King to pardon the Constable,— 
a request which proves how great was her naiveté. 
By royal command Richemont received back his 
lordship of Parthenay. 

Duke John of Brittany, who had married a sister 
of Charles of Valois, was not always pleased with his 
brother-in-law’s counsellors. In 1420, considering 
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him too Burgundian, they had devised for him a 
Bridge of Montereau. In reality, he was neither 
Armagnac nor Burgundian nor French nor English, 
but Breton. In 1423 he recognised the Treaty of 
Troyes; but two years later, when his brother, the 
Duke of Richemont, had gone over to the French 
King and received the Constable’s sword from him, 
Duke John went to Charles of Valois, at Saumur, 
and did homage for his duchy. In short, he extri- 
cated himself cleverly from the most embarrassing 
situations and succeeded in remaining outside the 
quarrel of the two kings, who were both eager to 
involve him in it. While France and England were 
cutting each other’s throats, he was raising Brittany 
from its ruins. 

The Maid filled him with curiosity and admira- 
tion. Shortly after the Battle of Patay, he sent to 
her Hermine, his herald-at-arms, and Brother Yves 
Milbeau, his confessor, to congratulate her on her 
victory. ‘The good Brother was told to question 
Jeanne. 

He asked her whether it was God who had sent 
her to succour the King. 

Jeanne replied that it was. 

““If it be so,” replied Brother Yves Milbeau, 

“my Lord the Duke of Brittany, our liege lord, is 
disposed to proffer his service to the King. He 
cannot come in person for he is sorely infirm. 
But he is to send his son with a large army.” 
The good Brother was speaking lightly and 
making a promise for his duke which would never 
be kept. The only truth in it was that many 
Breton nobles were coming in to take service with 
King Charles. 

On hearing these words, the little Saint made a 
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curious mistake. She thought that Brother Yves 
had meant that the Duke of Brittany was her liege 
lord as well as his, which would have been altogether 
senseless. Her loyalty revolted: ‘The Duke of 
Brittany is not my liege lord,” she replied sharply. 
“’The King is my liege lord.” 

As far as we can tell, the Duke of Brittany’s 
caution had produced no favourable impression in 
France. He was censured for having set the 
King’s war ban at nought and made a treaty with 
the English. Jeanne was of that opinion and to 
Brother Yves she said so plainly: “The Duke 
should not have tarried so long in sending his men 
to aid the King.” 

A few days later, the Sire de Rostrenen, who had 
accompanied the Constable to Beaugency and to 
Patay, came from Duke John to treat of the pro- 
spective marriage between his eldest son, Frangois, 
and Bonne de Savoie, daughter of Duke Amédee. 
With him was Comment-Quw’il-Soit, herald of 
Richard of Brittany, Count of Etampes. The 
herald was commissioned to present the Maid with 
a dagger and horses. 

At Rome, in 1428, there was a French clerk, a 
compiler of one of those histories of the world so 
common in those days and so much alike. His 
cosmography, like all of them, began with the 
creation and came down to the pontificate of 
Martin V, who was then Pope. “ Under this 
pontificate,” wrote the author, “the realm of 
France, the flower and the lily of the world, opulent 
among the most opulent, before whom the whole 
universe bowed, was cast down by its invader, the 
tyrant Henry, who was not even the lawful lord of 
the realm of England.” Then this churchman 
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vows the Burgundians to eternal infamy and hurls 
upon them the most terrible maledictions. ‘“‘ May 
their eyes be torn out: may they perish by an evil 
death!” Such language indicates a good Arma- 
gnac and possibly a clerk despoiled of his goods and 
driven into exile by the enemies of his country. 
When he learns the coming of the Maid and the 
deliverance of Orléans, transported with joy and 
wonder, he re-opens his history and consigns to 
its pages arguments in favour of the marvellous 
Maid, whose deeds appear to him more divine than 
human, but concerning whom he knows but little. 
He compares her to Deborah, Judith, Esther, and 
Penthesilea. ‘In the books of the Gentiles it is 
written,” he says, “ that Penthesilea, and a thousand 
virgins with her, came to the succour of King Priam 
‘and fought so valiantly that they tore the Myr- 
midons in pieces and slew more than two thousand 
Greeks.” According to him, both in courage and 
feats of prowess, the Maid far surpasses Penthesilea. 
Her deeds promptly refute those who maintain that 
she is sent by the Devil. 

In a moment the fame of the French King’s 
prophetess had been spread abroad throughout 
Christendom. While in temporal affairs the people 
were rending each other, in spiritual matters 
obedience to one common head made Europe one 
spiritual republic with one language and one doctrine, 
governed by councils. ‘The spirit of the Church 
was all-pervading. In Italy, in Germany, the talk 
was all of the Sibyl of France and her prowess, which 
was so intimately associated with the Christian 
faith. In those days it was sometimes the custom 
of those who painted on the walls of monasteries 
to depict the Liberal Arts as three noble dames. 
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Between her two sisters, Logic would be painted, 
seated on a lofty throne, wearing an antique turban, 
clothed in a sparkling robe, and bearing in one hand 
a scorpion, in the other a lizard, as a sign that her 
knowledge winds its way into the heart of the 
adversary’s argument, and saves her from being 
herself entrapped. At her feet, looking up to her, 
would be Aristotle, disputing and reckoning up his 
arguments on his fingers. ‘This austere lady formed 
all her disciples in the same mould. In those days 
nothing was more despicable than singularity. 
Originality of mind did not then exist. The clerks 
who treated of the Maid all followed the same 
method, advanced the same arguments, and based 
them on the same texts, sacred and profane. Con- 
formity could go no further. Their minds were 
identical, but not their hearts; it is the mind that 
argues, but the heart that decides. ‘These scholastics, 
dryer than their parchment, were men, notwith- 
standing; they were swayed by sentiment, by 
passion, by interests spiritual or temporal. While 
the Armagnac doctors were demonstrating that in 
the Maid’s case reasons for belief were stronger than 
reasons for disbelief, the German or Italian masters, 
caring nought for the quarrel of the Dauphin of 
Viennois,! remained in doubt, unmoved by either 
love or hatred. 

There was a doctor of theology, one Heinrich von 
Gorcum, a professor at Cologne. As early as the 
month of June, 1429, he drew up a memorial con- 
cerning the Maid. In Germany, minds were 
divided as to whether the nature of the damsel 
were human or whether she were not rather a 
celestial being clothed in woman’s form; as to 

1 Another name for Dauphiné.—W. S. 
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whether her deeds proceeded from a human origin 
or had a supernatural source; and, if the latter, 
whether that source were good or bad. Meister 
Heinrich von Gorcum wrote his treatise to present 
arguments from Holy Scripture on both sides, and 
he abstained from drawing any conclusion. . 

In Italy, the same doubts and the same uncer- 
tainty prevailed concerning the deeds of the Maid. 
Those there were who maintained that they were 
mere inventions. At Milan, it was disputed whether 
any credence could be placed in tidings from France. 
To discover the truth about them, the notables of 
the city resolved to despatch a Franciscan friar, 
Brother Antonio de Rho, a good humanist and a 
zealous preacher of moral purity. 

And Giovanni Corsini, Senator of the duchy of 
Arezzo, impelled by a like curiosity, consulted a 
learned clerk of Milan, one Cosmo Raimondi of 
Cremona. ‘The following is the gist of the learned 
Ciceronian’s reply : 


“Most noble lord, they say that God’s choice 
of a shepherdess for the restoration of a kingdom 
to a prince, is a new thing. And yet we know that 
the shepherd David was anointed king. It is told 
how the Maid, at the head of a small company, 
defied a great army. ‘The victory may be explained 
by an advantageous position and an unexpected 
attack. But supposing we refrain from saying that 
the enemy was surprised and that his courage for- 
sook him, matters which are none the less possible, 
supposing we admit that there was a miracle: what 
is there astonishing in that? Is it not still more 
wonderful that Samson should have slain so many 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass? 
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“<'The Maid is said to possess the power of reveal- 
ing the future. Remember the Sibyls, notably the 
Erythrean and the Cumzan. They were heathens. 
Why should not a like power be granted to a Chris- 
tian? This woman is a shepherdess. Jacob, when 
he kept Laban’s flocks, conversed familiarly with 
God. ‘To such examples and to such reasons, which 
incline me to give credence to the rumour, I add 
another reason derived from physical science. In 
treatises on astrology I have often read that by the 
favourable influence of the stars certain men of 
lowly birth have become the equals of the highest 
princes and been regarded as men divine charged 
with a celestial mission. Guido da Forli, a clever 
astronomer, quotes a great number of such instances. 
Wherefore I should not deem myself to be incurring 
any reproach if I believed that through the influence 
of the stars the Maid has undertaken what is 
reported of her.” 


At the conclusion of his arguments the clerk of 
Cremona says that, while not absolutely rejecting 
the reports concerning her, he does not consider 
them to be sufficiently proved. 

Jeanne maintained her resolution to go to Reims 
and take the King to his anointing. She did not 
stay to consider whether it would be better to wage 
war in Champagne than in Normandy. She did not 
know enough of the configuration of the country 
to decide such a question, and it is not likely that 
her saints and angels knew more of geography than 
she did. She was in haste to take the King to 
Reims for his anointing, because she believed it 
impossible for him to be king until he had been 
anointed. The idea of leading him to be anointed 
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with the holy oil had come to her in her native 
village, long before the siege of Orléans. This 
inspiration was wholly of the spirit, and had nothing 
to do with the state of affairs created by the deliver- 
ance of Orléans and the victory of Patay. 

The best course would have been to march 
straight on Paris after the 18th of June. The 
French were then only ninety miles from the great 
city, which at that juncture would not have thought 
of defending itself. Considering it as good as lost, 
the Regent shut himself up in the Fort of Vincennes. 
They had missed their opportunity. The French 
King’s Councillors, Princes of the Blood, were 
deliberating, surprised by victory, not knowing what 
to do with it. Certain it is that not one of them 
thought of conquering, and that speedily, the whole 
inheritance of King Charles. The forces at their 
disposal, and the very conditions of the society in 
which they lived, rendered it impossible for them to 
conceive of such an undertaking. The lords of the 
Great Council were not like the poverty-stricken 
monks, dreaming in their ruined cloisters of an age 
of peace and concord. The King’s Councillors 
were no dreamers; they did not believe in the end 
of the war, neither did they desire it. But they 
intended to conduct it with the least possible risk 
and expenditure. There would always be folk 
enough to don the hauberk and go a-plundering, 
they said to themselves; the taking and re-taking of 
towns must continue; sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof; to fight long one must fight 
gently; nine times out of ten more is gained by 
negotiations and treaties than by feats of prowess ; 
truces must be concluded craftily and broken cauti- 
ously; some defeats must be expected, and some 
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work must be left for the young. Such were the 
opinions of the good servants of King Charles. 
Certain among them wished the war to be carried 
on in Normandy. The idea had occurred to them 
as early as the month of May, before the Loire 
campaign, and indeed there was much to be said 
for it. In Normandy they would cut the English 
tree at its root. It was quite possible that they 
might immediately recover a part of that province 
where the English had but few fighting men. In 
1424 the Norman garrisons consisted of not more 
than four hundred lances and twelve hundred bow- 
men. Since then they had received but few 
reinforcements. The Regent was recruiting men 
everywhere and displaying marvellous activity, but 
he lacked money, and his soldiers were always 
deserting. In the conquered province, as soon as 
the Coués came out of their strongholds they found 
themselves in the enemy’s territory. From the 
borders of Brittany, Maine, Perche, as far as Pon- 
thieu and Picardy, on the banks of the Mayenne, 
the Orne, the Dive, the Touque, the Eure, the 
Seine, the partisans of the various factions held the 
country, watching the roads, robbing, ravaging, 
and murdering. Everywhere the French would 
have found these brave fellows ready to espouse 
their cause; the peasants and the village priests 
would likewise have wished them well. But the 
campaign would involve long sieges of towns, 
strongly defended, albeit held by but small garrisons. 
Now the men-at-arms dreaded the delays of sieges, 
and the royal treasury was not sufficient for such 
costly undertakings. Normandy was ruined, stripped 
of its crops, and robbed of its cattle. Were the 
captains and their men to go into this famine- 
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stricken land?) And what need had the King to 
reconquer so poor a province? 

And these freebooters, who were willing to stretch 
out a hand to the French, were not very attractive. 
It was well known that brigands they were, and 
brigands would remain, and that Normandy once 
reconquered, they would have to be got rid of, to 
the last man, without honour and without profit. 
In which case would it not be better to leave them 
to be dealt with by the Godons? 

Other nobles clamoured for an expedition into 
Champagne. And in spite of all that has been said 
to the contrary, the Maid’s visions had no influence 
whatever on this determination. The King’s Coun- 
cillors led Jeanne and were far from being led by her. 
Once before they had diverted her from the road to 
Reims by providing her with work on the Loire. 
Once again they might divert her into Normandy, 
without her even perceiving it, so ignorant was she 
of the roads and of the lie of the land. If there 
were certain who recommended a campaign in 
Champagne, it was not on the faith of saints and 
angels, but for purely human reasons. Is it possible 
to discover these reasons? There were doubtless 
certain lords and captains who considered the interest 
of the King and the kingdom, but everyone found 
it so difficult not to confound it with his own 
interest that the best way to discover who was 
responsible for the march on Reims is to find out 
who was to profit by it. It was certainly not the 
Duke of Alengon, who would have greatly preferred 
to take advantage of the Maid’s help for the conquest 
of his.own duchy. Neither was it my Lord the 
Bastard, nor the Sire de Gaucourt, nor the King 
himself, for they must have desired the securing of 
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Berry and the Orléanais by the capture of La 
Charité held by the terrible Perrinet Gressart. On 
the other hand we may conclude that the Queen of 
Sicily would not be unfavourable to the march of 
the King, her son-in-law, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. This Spanish lady was possessed by the 
Angevin mania. Reassured for the moment con- 
cerning the fate of her duchy of Anjou, she was 
pursuing eagerly, and to the great hurt of the realm 
of France, the establishment of her son René in the 
duchy of Bar and in the inheritance of Lorraine. 
She cannot have been displeased, therefore, when she 
saw the King keeping her an open road between 
Gien and ‘Troyes and Chalons. But since the 
Constable’s exile she had lost all influence over her 
son-in-law, and it is difficult to discover who could 
have watched her interests in the Council of May, 
1429. Besides, without seeking further, it is obvious 
that there was one person who above all others 
must have desired the anointing of the King, and 
who more than any was in a position to make his 
opinion prevail. ‘That person was the man on whom 
devolved the duty of holding in his consecrated 
hands the Sacred Ampulla, my Lord Regnault de 
Chartres, Archbishop Duke of Reims, Chancellor of 
the Kingdom. 

He was a man of rare intelligence, skilled in busi- 
ness, a very clever diplomatist, greedy of wealth, 
caring less for empty honours than for solid advan- 
tage, avaricious, unscrupulous, one who at the age of 
about fifty had lost nothing of his consuming energy ; 
he had recently displayed it by spending himself 
nobly in the defence of Orléans. Thus gifted, how 
could he fail to exercise a powerful control over the 
government ? 
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Fifteen years had passed since his elevation to the 
archiepiscopal see of Reims; and of his enormous 
revenue he had not yet received one penny. Albeit 
the possessor of great wealth from other sources, he 
pleaded poverty. ‘To the Pope he addressed heart- 
rending supplications. If the Maid had found 
favour in the eyes of the Poitiers doctors, Mon- 
seigneur Regnault had had something to do with it. 
Had it not been for him, the doctors at court would 
never have proposed her examination. And we 
shall not be making too bold a hypothesis if we 
conclude that when the march on Reims was 
decided in the royal council, it was because the 
Archbishop, on grounds suggested by human reason, 
approved of what the Maid proposed by divine 
inspiration. 

While the coronation campaign was attended 
with grave drawbacks and met with serious obstacles, 
it nevertheless brought great gain and a certain 
subtle advantage to the royal cause. Unfortunately 
it left free from attack the rest of France occupied 
by the English, and it gave the latter time to recover 
themselves and procure aid from over sea. We 
shall shortly see what good use they made of their 
opportunities. As to the advantages of the ex- 
pedition, they were many and various. First, 
Jeanne truly expressed the sentiments of the poor 
priests and the common folk when she said that the 
Dauphin would reap great profit from his anointing. 
From the oil of the holy Ampulla the King would 
derive a splendour, a majesty which would impress 
the whole of France, yea, even the whole of Christen- 
dom. In those days royalty was alike spiritual and 
temporal; and multitudes of men believed with 
Jeanne that kings only became kings by being 
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anointed with the holy oil. Thus it would not be 
wrong to say that Charles of Valois would receive 
greater power from one drop of oil than from ten 
thousand lances. On a consideration like this the 
King’s Councillors must needs set great store. 
They had also to take into account the time and 
the place. Might not the ceremony be performed 
in some other town than Reims? Might not the 
so-called ‘‘ mystery ” take place in that city which 
had been delivered by the intercession of its blessed 
patrons, Saint Aignan and Saint Euverte? Two 
kings descended from Hugh Capet, Robert the Wise 
and Louis the Fat, had been crowned at Orléans. 
But the memory of their royal coronation was lost 
in the mists of antiquity, while folk still retained the 
memory of a long procession of most Christian kings 
anointed in the town where the holy oil had been 
brought down to Clovis by the celestial dove. 
Besides, the Lord Archbishop and Duke of Reims 
would never have suffered the King to receive his 
anointing save at his hand and in his cathedral. 
Therefore it was necessary to go to Reims. It 
was necessary also to anticipate the English who had 
resolved to conduct thither their infant King that 
he might receive consecration according to the 
ancient ceremonial. But if the French had invaded 
Normandy they would have closed the young 
Henry’s road to Paris and to Reims, a road which 
was already insecure for him; and it would be 
childish to maintain that the coronation could not 
have been postponed for a few weeks. If the con- 


1 William of Worcester [1415-1482, or Botoner, chronicler 
and traveller, secretary to Sir John Fastolf, disputed with John 
Paston concerning some land near Norwich, and frequently re- 
ferred to in the Paston Letters.—W. S.] in Trial, vol. iv, p. 475. 
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quest of Norman lands and Norman towns was 
renounced therefore, it was not merely for the 
sake of capturing the holy Ampulla. The Lord 
Archbishop of Reims had other objects at heart. 
He believed, for example, that, by pressing in 
between the Duke of Burgundy and his English 
allies, an excellent impression would be produced 
on the mind of that Prince and the edifying object- 
lesson presented to his consideration of Charles, 
son of Charles, King of France, riding at the head 
of a powerful army. 

To attain the city of the Blessed Saint Remi two 
hundred and fifty miles of hostile country must be 
traversed. But for some time the army would be in 
no danger of meeting the enemy on the road. The 
English and Burgundians were engaged in using 
every means both fair and foul for the raising of 
troops. For the moment the French need fear no 
foe. The rich country of Champagne, sparsely 
wooded, well cultivated, teemed with corn and wine, 
and abounded in fat cattle. Champagne had not 
been devastated like Normandy. ‘There was a likeli- 
hood of obtaining food for the men-at-arms, espe- 
cially if, as was hoped, the good towns supplied 
victuals. They were very wealthy; their barns 
overflowed with corn. While owing allegiance to 
King Henry, no bonds of affection united them to 
the English or to the Burgundians. ‘They governed 
themselves. They were rich merchants, who only 
longed for peace and who did their best to bring it 
about. Just now they were beginning to suspect 
that the Armagnacs were growing the stronger 
party. These folk of Champagne had a clergy and 
a bourgeoisie who might be appealed to. It was not 
a question of storming their towns with artillery, 
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mines, and trenches, but of getting round them 
with amnesties, concessions to the merchants and 
elaborate engagements to respect the privileges of 
the clergy. In this country there was no risk of 
rotting in hovels or burning in bastions. The 
townsfolk were expected to throw open their gates 
and partly from love, partly from fear, to give 
money to their lord the King. 

The campaign was already arranged, and that 
very skilfully. Communications had been opened 
with Troyes and Chalons. By letters and messages 
from a few notables of Reims it was made known to 
King Charles that if he came they would open to 
him the gates of their town. He even received three 
or four citizens, who said to him, “ Go forth in 
confidence to our city of Reims. It shall not be 
our fault if you do not enter therein.” 

Such assurances emboldened the Royal Council ; 
and the march into Champagne was resolved upon. 

The army assembled at Gien; it increased daily. 
The nobles of Brittany and Poitou came in in great 
numbers, most of them mounted on sorry steeds and 
commanding but small companies of men. ‘The 
poorest equipped themselves as archers, and in 
default of better service were ready to act as bow- 
men. Villeins and tradesmen came likewise. From 
the Loire to the Seine and from the Seine to the 
Somme the only cultivated land was round chateaux 
and fortresses. Most of the fields lay fallow. In 
many places fairs and markets had been suspended. 
Labourers were everywhere out of work. War, 
after having ruined all trades, was now the only 
trade. Says Eustache Deschamps, ‘ All men will 
become squires. Scarce any artisans are left.” At 
the place of meeting there assembled thirty thousand 
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men, of whom many were on foot and many came 
from the villages, giving their services in return for 
food. ‘There were likewise monks, valets, women 
and other camp-followers. And all this multitude 
was an hungered. The King went to Gien and 
summoned the Queen, who was at Bourges. 

His idea was to take her to Reims and have her 
crowned with him, following the example of Queen 
Blanche of Castille, of Jeanne de Valois, and of 
Queen Jeanne, wife of King John. But queens 
had not usually been crowned at Reims; Queen 
Ysabeau, mother of the present King, had received 
the crown from the hands of the Archbishop of 
Rouen in the Sainte-Chapelle, in Paris. Before her 
time, the wives of the kings, following the example 
set by Berthe, wife of Pepin the Short, generally 
came to Saint-Denys to receive the crown of gold, 
of sapphire and of pearls given by Jeanne of Evreux 
to the monks of the Abbey. Sometimes the queens 
were crowned with their husbands, sometimes alone 
and in a different place; many had never been 
crowned at all. 

That King Charles should have thought of taking 
Queen Marie on this expedition proves that he did 
not anticipate great fatigue or great danger. Never- 
theless, at the last moment the plan was changed. 
The Queen, who had come to Gien, was sent back 
to Bourges. The King set out without her. 


Quand le roy s’en vint en France, 
Il feit oindre ses houssiaulx, 

Et la royne lui demande : 

Ou veult aller cest damoiseaulx ? 


In reality the Queen asked nothing. She was ill- 
favoured and weak of will. But the song says that 
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the King on his departure had his old gaiters greased 
because he had no new ones. Those old jokes about 
the poverty of the King of Bourges still held good. 
The King had not grown rich. It was customary to 
pay the men-at-arms a part of their wages in advance. 
At Gien each fighting man received three francs. 
It did not seem much, but they hoped to gain more 
on the way. 

On Friday, the 24th of June, the Maid set out 
from Orléans for Gien. On the morrow she dic- 
tated from Gien a letter to the inhabitants of 
Tournai, telling them how the English had been 
driven from all their strongholds on the Loire and 
discomfited in battle. In this letter she invited 
them to come to the anointing of King Charles at 
Reims and called upon them to continue loyal 
Frenchmen. Here is the letter: 


+ Jursus t Marta. 


Fair Frenchmen and loyal, of the town of Tournay, 
from this place the Maid maketh known unto you these 
tidings: that in eight days, by assault or otherwise, she hath 
driven the English from all the strongholds they held on 
the River Loire. Know ye that the Earl of Suffort, 
Lapoulle his brother, the Sire of Tallebord, the Sire of 
Scallez and my lords Jean Falscof and many knights and 
captains have been taken, and the brother of the Earl of 
Suffort and Glasdas slain. I beseech you to remain good 
and loyal Frenchmen; and I beseech and entreat you that 
ye make yourselves ready to come to the anointing of the 
fair King Charles at Rains, where we shall shortly be, and 
come ye to meet us when ye know that we draw nigh. 
To God I commend you. God keep you and give you his 
grace that ye may worthily maintain the good cause of the 
realm of France. Written at Gien the xxvth day of June. 

Addressed “to the loyal Frenchmen of the town of 
Tournay.” 
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An epistle in the same tenor must have been sent 
by the Maid’s monkish scribes to all the towns which 
had remained true to King Charles, and the priests 
themselves must have drawn up the list of them. 
They would certainly not have forgotten that town 
of the royal domain, which, situated in Flanders, in 
_ the heart of Burgundian territory, still remained 
loyal to its liege lord. The town of Tournai, ceded 
to Philip the Good by the English government, in 
1423, had not recognised its new master. Jean de 
Thoisy, its bishop, resided at Duke Philip’s court ; 
but it remained the King’s town, and the well- 
known attachment of its townsfolk to the Dauphin’s 
fortunes was exemplary and famous. ‘The Consuls 
of Albi, in a short note concerning the marvels of 
1429, were careful to remark that this northern 
city, so remote that they did not exactly know 
where it was, still held out for France, though sur- 
rounded by France’s enemies. ‘The truth is that 
the English occupy the whole land of Normandy, 
and of Picardy, except Tournay,” they wrote. 

Indeed the inhabitants of the bailiwick of Tournai, 
jealously guarding the liberties and privileges ac- 
corded to them by the King of France, would not 
have separated themselves from the Crown on any 
consideration. ‘They protested their loyalty, and in 
honour of the King and in the hope of his recovering 
his kingdom they had grand processions; but their 
devotion stopped there; and when their liege 
Lord, King Charles, urgently demanded the arrears 
of their contribution, of which he said he stood in 
great need, their magistrates deliberated and decided 
to ask leave to postpone payment again, and for as 
long as possible. i 

There is no doubt that the Maid herself dictated 
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this letter. It will be noticed that therein she takes 
to herself the credit and the whole credit for the 
victory. Her candour obliged her to do so. In her 
opinion God had done everything, but he had done 
everything through her. ‘The Maid hath driven 
the English out of all their strongholds.” She 
alone could reveal so naive a faith in herself. Brother 
Pasquerel would not have written with such saintly 
simplicity. 

It is remarkable that in this letter Sir John Fastolf 
should be reckoned among the prisoners. This 
mistake is not peculiar to Jeanne. The King 
announces to his good towns that three English 
captains have been taken, Talbot, the Lord of Scales 
and Fastolf. Perceval de Boulainvilliers, in his 
Latin epistle to the Duke of Milan, includes Fastolf, 
whom he calls Fastechat, among the thousand 
prisoners taken by the folk of Dauphiné. Finally, 
a missive despatched about the 25th of June, from 
one of the towns of the diocese of Lucon, shows 
great uncertainty concerning the fate of Talbot, 
Fastolf and Scales, ‘‘who are said to be either 
prisoners or dead.” Possibly the French had laid 
hands on some noble who resembled Fastolf in 
appearance or in name; or perhaps some man-at- 
arms in order to be held to ransom had given 
himself out to be Fastolf. The Maid’s letter 
reached Tournai on the 7th of July. On the 
morrow the town council resolved to send an 
embassy to King Charles of France. 

On the 27th of June, or about then, the Maid 
caused letters to be despatched to the Duke of 
Burgundy, inviting him to come to the King’s 
coronation. She received no reply. Duke Philip 
was the last man in the world to correspond with 
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the Maid. And that she should have written to 
him courteously was a sign of her goodness of heart. 
As a child in her village she had been the enemy of 
the Burgundians before being the enemy of the 
English, but none the less she desired the good of 
the kingdom and a reconciliation between Bur- 
_ gundians and French. 

The Duke of Burgundy could not lightly pardon 
the ambush of Montereau; but at no time of his 
life had he vowed an irreconcilable hatred of the 
French. An understanding had become possible 
after the year 1425, when his brother-in-law, the 
Constable of France, had excluded Duke John’s 
murderers from the Royal Council. As for the 
Dauphin Charles, he maintained that he had had 
nothing to do with the crime; but among the 
Burgundians he passed for an idiot. In the depths 
of his heart Duke Philip disliked the English. After 
King Henry V’s death he had refused to act as their 
regent in France. Then there was the affair of the 
Countess Jacqueline, which very nearly brought 
about an open rupture. For many years the House 
of Burgundy had been endeavouring to gain control 
over the Low Countries. At last Duke Philip 
attained his object by marrying his second cousin, 
John, Duke of Brabant, to Jacqueline of Bavaria, 
Countess of Hainault, Holland and Zealand, and 
Lady of Friesland. Jacqueline, finding her husband 
intolerable, fled to England, and there, having had 
her marriage annulled by the Antipope, Benedict 
XIII, married the Duke of Gloucester, the Regent’s 
brother. 

Bedford, as prudent as Gloucester was headstrong, 
made every effort to retain the great Duke in the 
English alliance; but the secret hatred he felt for 
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the Burgundians burst forth occasionally in sudden 
acts of rage. Whether he planned the assassination 
of the Duke and the Duke knew it, is uncertain. 
But at any rate it is alleged that one day the cour- 
teous Bedford forgot himself so far as to say that 
Duke Philip might well go to England and drink 
more beer than was good for him. The Regent 
had just tactlessly offended him by refusing to let 
him take possession of the town of Orléans. Now 
Bedford was biting his fingers with rage. Regret- 
ting that he had refused the Duke the key to the 
Loire and the heart of France, he was at present 
eager to offer him the province of Champagne 
which the French were preparing to conquer: this 
was indeed just the time to present some rich gift 
to his powerful ally. 

Meanwhile the great Duke could think of nothing 
but the Low Countries. Pope Martin had declared 
the marriage of the Countess Jacqueline and Glouces- 
ter to be invalid; and Gloucester was marrying 
another wife. Now the Gargantua of Dijon could 
once more lay hands on the broad lands of the fair 
Jacqueline. He remained the ally of the English, 
intending to make use of them but not to play into 
their hands, and prepared, should he find it to his 
advantage, to make war on the French before being 
reconciled to them; he sawno harminthat. After 
the Low Countries what he cared most about were 
ladies and beautiful paintings, like those of the 
brothers Van Eyck. He would not be likely there- 
fore to pay much attention to a letter from the 
Maid of the Armagnacs. 


CHAPIER VI 


THE CONVENTION OF AUXERRE—FRIAR RICHARD— 
THE SURRENDER OF TROYES 


PAIN the 27th of June, the vanguard, 
wes] commanded by Marshal de Boussac, 
x the Sire de Rais, the Captains La Hire 
i and Poton, set out from Gien in the 
direction of Montargis with the de- 
ss sign of pressing on a Sens, which, so 
they had been wrongly informed, was deemed likely 
to open its gates to the Dauphin. But, at the news 
that the town had hoisted the flag of St. Andrew, as 
a sign of fidelity to the English and Burgundians, 
the army changed its route, so little did it desire to 
take towns by force. The march was now directed 
towards Auxerre, where a more favourable reception 
was expected. ‘The Maid in her impatience had not 
waited for the King. She rode with the company 
which had started first. Had she been its leader 
she would not have turned from a town when its 
cannon were directed against her. 

The King set forth two days later, with the 
Princes of the Blood, many knights, the main battle, 
as it was called, and the Sire de la Trémouille, who 
commanded the expedition. All these troops ar- 
rived before Auxerre on the 1st of July. There 
on the hill-slope, encircled with vineyards and corn- 
fields, rose the ramparts, towers, roofs, and belfries 
of the blessed Bishop Germain’s city. That town 
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towards which in the summer sunshine, in the 
company of gallant knighthood, she was now riding, 
fully armed like a handsome Saint Maurice, Jeanne 
had seen only three months before, under a dark 
and cloudy sky, when, clad like a stable-boy, in 
the company of two or three poor soldiers of fortune, 
she was travelling over a bad road, on her way to the 
Dauphin Charles. 

Since 1424 the County of Auxerre had belonged 
to the Duke of Burgundy, upon whom it had been 
bestowed by the Regent. The Duke governed it 
through a bailie and a captain. 

The lord Bishop, Messire Jean de Corbie, for- 
merly Bishop of Mende, was thought to be on the 
Dauphin’s side. ‘The Chapter of the Cathedral on 
the other hand held to Burgundy. ‘Twelve jurors, 
elected by the burgesses and other townsfolk, 
administered the affairs of the city. One can easily 
imagine that fear must have been the dominant 
sentiment in their hearts when they saw the royal 
army approaching. Men-at-arms, no matter 
whether they wore the white cross or the red, 
inspired all town dwellers with a well-grounded 
terror. And, in order to turn from their gates these 
violent and murderous thieves, the townsfolk were 
capable of resorting to the strongest measures, even 
to that of putting their hands in their purses. 

The royal heralds summoned the people of 
Auxerre to receive the King as their natural and 
lawful lord. Such a summons, backed by lances, 
placed them in a very embarrassing position. Alike 
by refusing and by consenting these good folk ran 
great risk. To transfer their allegiance was no light 
matter; their lives and their goods were involved. 
Foreseeing this danger, and conscious of their weak- 
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ness, they had entered into a league with the cities of 
Champagne. ‘The object of the league was to relieve 
its members from the burden of receiving men-at- 
arms and the peril of having two hostile masters. 
Certain of the townsfolk therefore presented them- 
selves before King Charles and promised him such 
_ submission as should be accorded by the towns of 
‘Troyes, Chalons, and Reims. 

This was not obedience, neither was it rebellion. 
Negotiations were begun; ambassadors went from 
the town to the camp and from the camp to the 
town. Finally the confederates, who were not 
lacking in intelligence, proposed an acceptable 
compromise,—one that princes were constantly 
concluding with each other, to wit, a truce. 

They said to the King: ‘“‘ We entreat and request 
you to pass on, and we ask you to agree to refrain 
from fighting.” And, in order to secure the grant- 
ing of their request they gave two thousand crowns 
to the Sire de la Trémouille, who, it is said, kept 
them without a blush. Further, the townsfolk 
undertook to revictual the army in return for money 
down ; and that was worth considering, for there was 
famineinthe camp. ‘This truce by no means pleased 
the men-at-arms, who thereby lost a fine opportunity 
for robbery and pillage. Murmurs arose; many 
lords and captains said that it would not be difficult 
to take the town, and that its capture should have 
been attempted. The Maid, who was always re- 
ceiving promises of victory from her Voices, never 
ceased calling the soldiers to arms. Unaffected by 
any of these things, the King concluded the pro- 
posed truce; for he cared not by force of arms to 
obtain more than could be compassed by peaceful 
methods. Had he attacked the town he might have 
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taken it and held it in his mercy; but it would 
have meant certain pillage, murder, burning, and 
ravishing. On his heels would have come the 
Burgundians, and there would have been plundering, 
burning, ravishing, massacring over again. How 
many examples had there not been already of un- 
happy towns captured and then lost almost imme- 
diately, devastated by the French, devastated by the 
English and the Burgundians, when each citizen 
kept in his coffer a red cap and a white cap, 
which he wore in turns! Was there to be no end 
to these massacres and abominations, resentment 
against which caused the Armagnacs to be cursed 
throughout l’Ile de France, and which made it so 
hard for the lawful King to recover his town of Paris. : 
The royal Council thought the time had come to 
put an end to these things. It was of opinion that 
Charles of Valois would the more easily reconquer 
his inheritance if, while manifesting his power, he 
showed himself lenient and exercised royal clemency 
as, in arms and yet pursuing peace, he continued his 
march to Reims. 

After having spent three days under the walls of 
the town the army, being refreshed, crossed the 
Yonne and came to the town of Saint-Florentin, 
which straightway submitted to the King. On the 
4th of July they reached the village of Saint-Phal, 
four hours’ journey from Troyes. 

In this strong town there was a garrison of between 
five and six hundred men at the most. A bailie, 
Messire Jean de Dinteville, two captains, the Sires de 
Rochefort and de Plancy, commanded in the town 
for King Henry and for the Duke of Burgundy. 
Troyes was a manufacturing town; the source of its 
wealth was the cloth manufacture. ‘True, this 
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industry had long been declining through competi- 
tion and the removal of markets; its ruin was being 
precipitated by the general poverty and the in- 
security of the roads. Nevertheless the cloth 
workers’ guild maintained its importance and sent 
_ a number of magistrates to the Council. 

In 1420, these merchants had sworn to the treaty 
which promised the French crown to the House of 
Lancaster; they were then at the mercy of English 
and Burgundians. For the holding of those great 
fairs, to which they took their cloth, they must needs 
live at peace with their Burgundian neighbours, and 
if the Godons had closed the ports of the Seine against 
their bales, they would have died of hunger. Where- 
fore the notables of the town had turned English, 
which did not mean that they would always remain 
English. Within the last few weeks great changes 
had taken place in the kingdom; and the Gilles 
Laiguisés, the Hennequins, the Jouvenels did not 
pride themselves on remaining unchanged amidst 
vicissitudes of fortune which were transferring the 
power from one side to the other. The French 
victories gave them food for reflection. Along the 
banks of the streams, which wound through the city, 
there were weavers, dyers, curriers who were 
Burgundian at heart. As for the Churchmen, if 
they were thrilled by no love for the Armagnacs, 
they felt none the less that King Charles was sent to 
them by a special dispensation of divine providence. 

The Bishop of Troyes was my lord Jean Laiguisé, 
son of Master Huet Laiguisé, one of the first to swear 
to the treaty of 1420. The Chapter had elected him 
without waiting for the permission of the Regent, 
who declared against the election, not that he dis- 
liked the new pontiff; Messire Jean Laiguisé had 
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-sucked hatred of the Armagnacs and respect for the 
Rose of Lancaster from his alma mater of Paris. But 
‘my Lord of Bedford could not forgive any slighting 
-of his sovereign rights. 
Shortly afterwards he incurred the censure of the 
~whole Church of France and was judged by the 
bishops worse than the cruellest tyrants of Scripture 
-— Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Artaxerxes — who, 
when they chastised Israel had spared the Levites. 
More wicked than they and more sacrilegious, my 
Lord of Bedford threatened the privileges of the 
‘Gallican Church, when, on behalf of the Holy See, 
he robbed the bishops of their patronage, levied a 
double tithe on the French clergy, and commanded 
-churchmen to surrender to him the contributions 
they had been receiving for forty years. That he 
was acting with the Pope’s consent made his conduct 
none the less execrable in the eyes of the French 
‘bishops. ‘The episcopal lords resolved to appeal 
trom a Pope ill-informed to one with wider know- 
‘ledge; for they held the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome to be insignificant in comparison with the 
authority of the Council. They groaned: the 
abomination of desolation was laying waste Christian 
Gaul. In order to pacify the Church of France thus 
roused against him, my Lord of Bedford convoked at 
Paris the bishops of the ecclesiastical province of 
Sens, which included the dioceses of Paris, Troyes, 
Auxerre, Nevers, Meaux, Chartres, and Orléans. 
Messire Jean Laiguisé attended this Convocation. 
‘The Synod was held at Paris, in the Priory of Saint- 
Eloi, under the presidency of the Archbishop, from 
the 1st of March till the 23rd of April, 1429. The 
-assembled bishops represented to my Lord the 
Regent the sorry plight of the ecclesiastical lords : 
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the peasants, pillaged by soldiers, no longer paid their 
dues; the lands of the Church were lying waste ; 
divine service had ceased to be held because there 
was no money with which to support public worship. 
Unanimously they refused to pay the Pope and the 
Regent the double tithe; and they threatened to 

_ appeal from the Pope to the Council. As for 
despoiling the clergy of all the contributions they 
-had received during the last forty years, that, they 
declared, would be impious; and with great charity 
they reminded my Lord of Bedford of the fate 
reserved by God’s judgment for the impious even in 
this world. ‘The Prince,” they said, “should 
beware of the miseries and sorrows already fallen 
upon a multitude of princes, who with such demands 
had oppressed the Church which God redeemed with 
His own precious blood: some had perished by the 
sword, some had been driven into exile, others had 
been despoiled of their illustrious sovereignties. 
Wherefore such as set themselves to enslave the 
Church, the Bride of God, may not hope to deserve 
the grace of His divine Majesty.” 

Jean Laiguisé’s sentiments towards the English 
Regent were those of the Synod. It would be 
wrong, however, to conclude that the Bishop of 
Troyes desired the death of the sinner, or even that 
he was hostile to the English. The Church is 
usually capable of temporising with the powers of 
this world. Wide is her mercy, and great her long- 
suffering. She threatens oft before striking and 
receives the repentance of the sinner at the first 
sign of contrition. But we may believe that if 
Charles of Valois were to win the power and show 
the will to protect the Church of France, the Lord 
Bishop and the Chapter of Troyes would fear lest 
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if they resisted him they might be resisting God 
Himself, since all power comes from God who 
deposutt potentes. 

King Charles had not ventured to enter Cham- 
pagne without taking measures for his safety; he 
knew on what he could rely in the town of Troyes. 
He had received information and promises ; he main- 
tained secret relations with several burgesses of the 
city, and those none of the least. During the first 
fortnight of May, a royal notary, ten clerks and lead- 
ing merchants on their way to the king were 
arrested just outside the walls on the Paris road, by 
the Sire de Chateauvillain, a captain in the English 
service. ‘This mission was probably fulfilled by 
others more fortunate. It is easy to divine what 
questions were discussed at these audiences. The 
merchants would ask whether Charles, if he became 
their Lord, would guarantee absolute freedom to 
their trade; the clerks would ask his promise to 
respect the goods of the Church. And the King 
doubtless was not sparing of his pledges. 

The Maid, with one division of the army, halted 
before the stronghold of Saint-Phal, belonging to 
Philibert de Vaudrey, commander of the town of 
‘Tonnerre,in the service of the Dukeof Burgundy. In 
that place of Saint-Phal, Jeanne beheld approach- 
ing her a Franciscan friar, who was crossing himself 
and sprinkling holy water, for he feared lest she were 
the devil, and dared not draw near without having 
first exorcised the evil spirit. It was Friar Richard 
who was coming from Troyes. It will be interesting 
to see who this monk was as far as we can tell. 

The place of his birth is unknown. A disciple of 
Brother Vincent Ferrier and of Brother Bernardino 
of Sienna, he taught, like them, the imminent coming 
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of Antichrist and the salvation of the faithful by the 
adoration of the holy name of Jesus. After having 
been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he returned to 
France, and preached at Troyes, during the Advent 
of 1428. Advent, sometimes called Saint Martin’s 
Lent, begins on the Sunday which falls between the 
_ 27th of November and the 3rd of December. It 
lasts four weeks, which Christians spend in making 
themselves ready to celebrate the mystery of the 
Nativity. 

““ Sow, sow your seed, my good folk,” he said. 
“¢ Sow beans ready for the harvest, for He who is to 
come will come quickly.” 

By beans he meant the good works to be performed 
before Our Lord should come in the clouds to judge 
the quick and the dead. Now it was important to 
sow those good works quickly, for the harvest-tide 
was drawing nigh. ‘The coming of Antichrist was 
but shortly to precede the end of the world and the 
consummation of the ages. In the month of April, 
1429, Friar Richard went to Paris; the Synod of the 
Province of Sens was then holding its final session. 
It is possible that the good Friar was summoned 
to the great city by the Bishop of Troyes, who was 
present at the Synod; but at any rate it would 
appear that it was not the rights of the Gallican 
Church the wandering monk went there to defend. 

On the 16th of April, he preached his first sermon 
at Sainte-Geneviéve; on the next and the follow- 
ing days, until Sunday, the 24th, he preached every 
morning, from five until ten or eleven o’clock, in the 
open air, on a platform, erected against the charnel- 
house of the Innocents, on the spot whereon was 
celebrated the dance of death. Around the platform, 
about nine feet high, there crowded five or six 
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thousand persons, to whom he announced the speedy 
coming of Antichrist and the end of the world. “In 
Syria,” he said, “ I met bands of Jews; I asked them 
whither they were going, and they replied: ‘ We are 
wending in a multitude towards Babylon, for of a 
truth the Messiah is born among men, and he will 
restore unto us our inheritance, and he will bring us 
again to the land of promise.’ Thus spake those 
Syrian Jews. Now Scripture teaches us that he, 
whom they call the Messiah, is in truth that Anti- 
christ, of whom it is said he shall be born in Babylon, 
capital of the kingdom of Persia, he shall be brought 
up at Bethsaida and in his youth he shall dwell at 
Chorazin. Wherefore Our Lord said: ‘Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida.’ The 
year 1430,” added Friar Richard, “shall witness 
greater marvels than have ever been seen before. 
The time draweth nigh. He is born, the man of 
sin, the child of perdition, the wicked one, the beast 
vomited forth from the abyss, the abomination of 
desolation ; he came out of the tribe of Dan, of whom 
it is written: ‘ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, 
an adder in the path.’ Soon shall return to the earth 
the prophets Elijah and Enoch, Moses, Jeremiah 
and Saint John the Evangelist ; and soon shall dawn 
that day of wrath which shall grind the age in a mill 
and beat it in a mortar, according to the testimony 
of David and the Sibyl.’ ‘Then the good Brother 
concluded by calling upon them to repent, to do 
penance and to renounce empty riches. In short, 
in the opinion of the clerks, he was a man of worship 
and anorator. His sermons produced more devout- 
ness among the people, it was thought, than those of 
all the sermonisers who for the last century had been 
preaching in the town. And it was time that he 
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came, for in those days the folk of Paris were greatly 
addicted to games of chance; yea, even priests 
unblushingly indulged in them, and seven years 
before a canon of Saint-Merry, a great lover of 
dice, was known to have gamed in his own house. 
Despite war and famine, the women of Paris loaded 
_ themselves with ornaments. They troubled more 

about their beauty than about the salvation of their 
souls. 

Friar Richard thundered most loudly against the 
draught-boards of the men and the ornaments of 
the women. One day notably, when he was preach- 
ing at Boulogne-la-Petite, he cried down dice and 
hennins, and spoke with such power that the hearts 
of those who listened were changed. On returning 
to their homes, the citizens threw into the streets 
gaming-tables, draught-boards, cards, billiard cues 
and balls, dice and dice-boxes, and made great fires 
before their doors. More than one hundred of 
these fires continued burning in the streets for three 
or four hours. Women followed the good example: 
set by the men that day, and the next they burnt in 
public their head-dresses, pads, ornaments, and the 
pieces of leather or whalebone on which they 
mounted the fronts of their hoods. Young misses 
threw off their horns 2 and their tails,? ashamed to. 
clothe themselves in the devil’s garb. 

The good Brother likewise caused to be burnt 
the mandrake roots which many folk kept in their 
houses. Those roots are sometimes in the form of 
an ugly little man, of a curious and devilish aspect. 
On that account possibly, singular virtues are attri- 


1 A very high head-dress, fashionable in the fifteenth century. 
—W. S. 2 Cornes, the high-horned head-dress.—W. S. 
3 Queues, trains.—W. S. 
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buted to them. These mannikins were dressed in 
fine linen and silk and were kept in the belief that 
they would bring good luck and procure wealth. 
Witches made much of them ; and those who believed 
that the Maid was a witch accused her of carrying a 
mandrake on her person. Friar Richard hated these 
magic roots all the more strongly because he believed 
in their power of attracting wealth, the root of all 
evil. Once again his word was obeyed; and many 
a Parisian threw away his mandrake in horror, albeit 
he had bought it dear from some old wife who 
was fain to know more than was good for her. Friar 
Richard caused the Parisians to replace these evil 
treasures by objects of greater edification,—pewter 
medals, on which was stamped the name of Jesus, 
to the worship of whom he was especially devoted. 

Having preached ten times in the town and once 
in the village of Boulogne, the good Brother 
announced his return to Burgundy and took his 
leave of the Parisians. 

“‘JT will pray for you,” he said; ‘‘ pray for me. 
Amen.” 

Whereupon all the folk, high and lowly, wept 
bitterly and copiously, as if each one were bearing 
to the grave his dearest friend. He wept with 
them and consented to delay his departure for a 
little. 

On Sunday, the 1st of May, he was to preach to 
the devout Parisians for the last time. Montmartre, 
the very spot where Saint Denys had suffered 
martyrdom, was the place chosen for the meeting 
of the faithful. In those unhappy days the hill was 
well-nigh uninhabited. But on the evening before 
that day more than six thousand people flocked to 
the mount to be certain of having good places; and 
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there they passed the night, some in deserted hovels, 
but the majority in the open, under the stars. When 
the morning came no Friar Richard appeared, and in 
vain they waited for him. Disappointed and sad, 
at length they learnt that the Friar had been for- 
bidden to preach. He had said nothing in his 
sermons to offend the English. ‘The Parisians who 
had heard him believed him to be a good friend to 
the Regent and to the Duke of Burgundy. Perhaps 
he had taken flight owing to a report that the 
theologians of the University intended to proceed 
against him. His views concerning the end of the 
world were indeed both singular and dangerous. 

Friar Richard had gone off to Auxerre. Thence 
he went preaching through Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. If he was on the King’s side he did not 
let it appear. For in the month of June the folk 
of Champagne, and the inhabitants of Chalons 
especially, deemed him a worthy man and attached 
to the Duke of Burgundy. And we have seen that 
on the 4th of July he suspected the Maid of being 
either the devil or possessed by a devil. 

She understood. When she saw the good Brother 
crossing himself and sprinkling holy water she knew 
that he took her for something evil,—for a phantom 
fashioned by the spirit of wickedness, or at least for 
a witch. However, she was by no means offended 
as she had been by the suspicions of Messire Jean 
Fournier. The priest, to whom she had confessed, 
could not be forgiven for having doubted whether 
she were a good Christian. But Friar Richard did 
not know her, had never seen her. Besides, she was 
growing accustomed to such treatment. The 
Constable, Brother Yves Milbeau, and many others 
who came to her asked whether she were from God 
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or the Devil. It was without a trace of anger, 
although in a slightly ironical tone, that she said to 
the preacher: ‘“ Approach boldly, I shall not fly 
away.” 

Meanwhile Friar Richard, by the ordeal of holy 
water and by the sign of the cross, had proved that 
the damsel was not a devil and that there was no 
devil in her. And when she said she had come from 
God he believed her with all his heart and esteemed 
her an angel of the Lord. 

He confided to her the reason for his coming. ‘The 
inhabitants of Troyes doubted whether she were of 
God; to resolve their doubts he had come to 
Saint-Phal. Now he knew she was of God, and he 
was not amazed; for he knew that the year 1430 
would witness greater marvels than had ever been 
seen before, and one day or other he was expecting 
to behold the Prophet Elias walking and conversing 
with men. From that moment he threw in his lot 
with the party of the Maid and the Dauphin. It 
was not the Maid’s prophecies concerning the realm 
of France that attracted him to her. The world 
was too near its end for him to take any interest in 
the re-establishment of the madman’s son in his 
inheritance. But he expected that once the king- 
dom of Jesus Christ had been established in the Land 
of the Lilies, Jeanne, the prophetess, and Charles, 
“the temporal vicar of Jesus Christ, would lead the 
people of Christendom to deliver the Holy Sepulchre. 
That would be a meritorious work and one which 
must be accomplished before the consummation of 
the ages. 

To the burgesses and inhabitants of the town of 
Troyes Jeanne dictated a letter. Herein, calling 
herself the servant of the King of Heaven and 
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speaking in the name of God Himself, in terms 
gentle yet urgent, she called upon them to render 
obedience to King Charles of France, and warned 
them that whether they would or no she with the 
King would enter into all the towns of the holy 
kingdom and bring them peace. Here is the letter : 


Juesus t Marta 


Good friends and beloved, an it please you, ye lords, 
burgesses and inhabitants of the town of Troies, Jehanne 
the Maid doth call upon and make known unto you on 
behalf of the King of Heaven, her sovereign and liege 
Lord, in whose service royal she is every day, that ye 
render true obedience and fealty to the Fair King of 
France. Whosoever may come against him, he shall 
shortly be in Reins and in Paris, and in his good towns of 
his holy kingdom, with the aid of King Jhesus. Ye loyal 
Frenchmen, come forth to King Charles and fail him not. 
And if ye come have no fear for your bodies nor for your 
goods. An if ye come not, I promise you and on your 
lives | maintain it, that with God’s help we shall enter into 
all the towns of the holy kingdom and shall there establish 
peace, whosoever may oppose us. To God I commend 
you. God keep you if it be his will. Answer speedily. 
Before the city of Troyes, written at Saint-Fale, Tuesday 
the fourth day of July. 


On the back: 
“To the lords and burgesses of the city of Troyes.” 


The Maid gave this letter to Friar Richard, who 
undertook to carry it to the townsfolk. 

From Saint-Phal the army advanced towards 
Troyes along the Roman road. When they heard 
of the army’s approach, the Council of the town 
assembled on Tuesday, the 5th, early in the morning, 
and sent the people of Reims a missive of which the 
following is the purport : 
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“This day do we expect the enemies of King 
Henry and the Duke of Burgundy who come to 
besiege us. In view of the design of these our foes 
and having considered the just cause we support 
and the aid of our princes promised unto us, we 
have resolved in council, no matter what may be 
the strength of our enemies, to continue in our 
obedience, waxing ever greater to King Henry and 
to the Duke of Burgundy, even until death. And 
this have we sworn on the precious body of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore we pray the citizens 
of Reims to take thought for us as brethren and 
loyal friends, and to send to my Lord the Regent 
and the Duke of Burgundy to beseech and entreat 
them to take pity on their poor subjects and come 
to their succour.” 


On that same day, in the morning, from his lodging 
at Brinion-lArchevéque, King Charles despatched 
his heralds bearing closed letters, signed by his hand, 
sealed with his seal, addressed to the members of 
the Council of the city of Troyes. Therein he 
made known unto them that, by the advice of his 
Council, he had undertaken to go to Reims, there to 
receive his anointing, that his intention was to enter 
the city of Troyes on the morrow, wherefore he 
summoned and commanded them to render the 
obedience they owed him and prepare to receive 
him. He wisely made a point of reassuring them as 
to his intentions, which were not to avenge the past. 
Such was not his will, he said, but let them comport 
themselves towards their sovereign as they ought, 
and he would forget all and maintain them in his 
favour. 


The Council refused to admit King Charles’s 
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heralds within the town; but they received his 
letters, read them, deliberated over them, and made 
known to the heralds the result of their delibera- 
tions, which was the following : 


“The lords, knights and squires who are in the 
town, on behalf of King Henry and the Duke of 
Burgundy, have sworn with us, inhabitants of the 
city, that we will not receive into the town any who 
are stronger than we, without the express command 
of the Duke of Burgundy. Having regard to their 
oath, those who are in the town would not dare to 
admit King Charles.” 


And the councillors added for their excuse : 


** Whatever we the citizens may wish we must 
consider the men of war in the city who are stronger © 
than we.” 


The councillors had King Charles’s letter posted 
up and below it their reply. 

In council they read the letter the Maid had 
dictated at Saint-Phal and entrusted to Friar 
Richard. The monk had not prepared them to give 
it a favourable reception, for they laughed at it 
heartily. ‘‘’There is no rhyme or reason in it,” they 
said. “Tis but a jest.” They threw it in the fire 
without sending a reply. Jeanne was a braggart, 
they said. And they added: “ We certify her to 
be mad and possessed of the devil.’ 

That same day, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
the army began to march by the walls and take up 
its position round the town. 

Those who encamped to the south-west could 
thence admire the long walls, the strong gates, the 
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high towers and the belfry of the city rising in the 
midst of a vast plain. On their right they would 
see above the roofs the church of Saint-Pierre, the 
huge structure of which was devoid of tower and 
steeple. It was there that eight years before had 
been celebrated the betrothal of King Henry V of 
England to the Lady Catherine of France. For in 
that town of Troyes, Queen Ysabeau and Duke Jean 
had made King Charles VI, bereft of sense and 
memory, sign away the Kingdom of the Lilies to the 
King of England and put his name to the ruin of 
Charles of Valois. At her daughter’s betrothal, 
Madame Ysabeau was present wearing a robe of 
blue silk damask and a coat of black velvet lined with 
the skins of fifteen hundred minevers.1 After the 
ceremony she caused to be brought for her enter- 
tainment her singing birds, goldfinches, chaffinches, 
siskins and linnets. 

When the French arrived, most of the townsfolk 
were on the ramparts looking more curious than 
hostile and apparently fearing nothing. They 
desired above all things to see the King. 

The town was strongly defended. ‘The Duke of 
Burgundy had long been keeping up the fortifica- 
tions. In 1417 and 1419 the people of ‘Troyes, like 
those of Orléans in 1428, had pulled down their 
suburbs and destroyed all the houses outside the 
town for two or three hundred paces from the 
ramparts. ‘The arsenal was well furnished; the 
stores overflowed with victuals; but the Anglo- 
Burgundian garrison amounted only to between 
five and six hundred men. 

On that day also, at five o’clock in the afternoon, 
the councillors of the town of Troyes sent to inform 

1 Ermine.—wW. S. 
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the people of Reims of the arrival of the Armagnacs, 
and despatched to them copies of the letter from 
Charles of Valois, of their reply to it and of the Maid’s 
letter, which they cannot therefore have burned 
immediately. They likewise. communicated to 
them their resolution to resist to the death in case 
they should receive succour. In like manner they 
wrote to the people of Ch4lons to tell them of the 
Dauphin’s coming; and to them they made known 
that the letter of Jeanne the Maid had been brought 
to Troyes by Friar Richard the preacher. 

These writings amounted to saying: like all 
citizens in such circumstances, we are in danger of 
being hanged either by the Burgundians or by the 
Armagnacs, which would be very grievous. ‘To avoid 
this calamity as far as in us lies, we give King Charles 
of Valois to understand that we do not open our 
gates to him because the garrison prevents us and 
that we are the weaker, which is true. And we 
make known to our Lords, the Regent and the Duke 
of Burgundy, that the garrison being too weak to 
defend us, which is true, we ask for succour, which 
is loyal; and we trust that the succour will not be 
sent, for if it were we should have to endure a siege, 
and risk being taken by assault, which for us merchants 
would be grievous. But, having asked for succour 
and not receiving it, we may then surrender without 
reproach. The important point is to cause the 
garrison, fortunately a small one, to make off. 
Five hundred men are too few for defence, but too 
many for surrender. As for enjoining the citizens 
of Reims to demand succour for themselves and for 
us, that is merely to prove our good-will to the Duke 
of Burgundy ; and we risk nothing by it, for we know 
that our trusty comrades of Reims will take care 
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that when they ask for succour they do not receive 
it, and that they will await a favourable oppor- 
tunity for opening their gates to King Charles, who 
comes with a strong army. And now to conclude, 
we will resist to the death if we are succoured, 
which God forbid ! 

Such were the crafty thoughts of those dwellers 
in Champagne. The citizens fired a few stone 
bullets on to the French. The garrison skirmished 
awhile and returned into the town. 

Meanwhile King Charles’s army was stricken with 
famine. The Archbishop of Embrun’s counsel to 
provide the army with victuals by means of human 
wisdom was easier to give than to follow. ‘There 
were between six and seven thousand men in camp 
who had not broken bread for a week. ‘The men-at- 
arms were reduced to feeding on pounded ears of 
corn still green and on the new beans they found in 
abundance. ‘Then they called to mind how during 
Saint Martin’s Lent Friar Richard had said to the 
folk of ‘Troyes: ‘‘ Sow beans broadcast: He who 
is to come shall come shortly.” What the good 
Brother had said of the spiritual seed-time was inter- 
preted literally: by a curious misunderstanding, 
what had been uttered concerning the coming of the 
Messiah was applied to the coming of King Charles. 
Friar Richard was held to be the prophet of the 
Armagnacs and the men-at-arms really believed that 
this evangelical preacher had caused the beans they 
gathered to grow; thus had he provided for their 
nourishment by his excellence, his wisdom and, his 
penetration into the counsels of God, who gave 
manna unto the people of Israel in the desert. 

The King, who had been lodging at Brinion since 
the 4th of July, arrived before ‘Troyes in the after- 
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council of war with the commanders and princes of 
the blood to decide whether they’should remain 
before the town until by dint of promises or threats 
they obtained its submission, or whether they should 
pass on, leaving it to itself, as they had done at 
Auxerre. 

The discussion had lasted long when the Maid 
arrived and prophesied : 

“Fair Dauphin,” said she, “‘ command your men 
to attack the town of Troyes and delay no further in 
councils too prolonged, for, in God’s name, before 
three days, I will cause you to enter the town, which 
shall be yours by love or by force and courage. And 
false Burgundy shall look right foolish.” 

Wherefore had they, contrary to their custom, 
summoned her to the Council? It was merely a 
question of firing a few cannon balls and pretending 
to scale the walls, in short, of making a false attack. 
Such a feigned assault was due to the people of 
Troyes, who could not decently surrender save to 
some display of force; and besides the lower orders 
must be frightened, for they remained at heart 
Burgundian. Probably my Lord of Tréves or another 
judged that the little Saint by appearing beneath the 
ramparts of ‘Troyes would strike a religious terror 
into the weavers of the city. 

They had only to leave her to go her own way. 
The Council over, she mounted her horse and, lance 
in hand, hurried to the moat, followed by a crowd of 
knights, squires, and craftsmen. The point of 
attack was to be the north-west wall, between the 
Madeleine and the Comporté Gates. Jeanne, who 
firmly believed that the town would be taken by 
her, spent the night inciting her people to bring 
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fagots and put the artillery in position. “To the 
assault,” she cried, and signed to them to throw 
hurdles into the trenches. 

This threat had the desired effect. The lower 
orders, imagining the town already taken, and 
expecting the French to come to pillage, massacre 
and ravish, as was the custom, took refuge in the 
churches. As for the clerics and notables, this was 
just what they wanted. 

Being assured by Charles of Valois that they might 
come to him in safety, the Lord Bishop Jean Laiguisé, 
my Lord Guillaume Andouillette, Master of the 
Hospital, the Dean of the Chapter, the clergy and 
the notables went to the King. 

Jean Laiguisé was the spokesman. He came to do 
homage to the King and to offer excuse for the towns- 
folk. 

It is not their fault, he said, if the King enter not 
according to his good pleasure. ‘The Bailie and those 
of the garrison, some three or four hundred, guard 
the gates, and forbid their being opened. Let it 
please the King to have patience until I have spoken 
to those of the town. I trust that as soon as I have 
spoken to them they will open the gates and render 
the King such obedience as he shall be pleased 
withal. 

In replying to the Bishop, the King set forth the 
reasons for the expedition and the rights he held over 
the town of Troyes. 

Without exception, he said, I will forgive all the 
deeds of past times, and, according to the example 
of Saint Louis, I will maintain the people of Troyes 
in peace and liberty. 

Jean Laiguisé demanded that such revenues and 
patronage as had been bestowed on churchmen by 
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the late King, Charles VI, should be retained by 
them, and that those who had received the same from 
King Henry of England should be given charters by 
King Charles authorising them to keep their 
benefices, even in cases where the King had bestowed 
them on others. 

The King consented and the Lord Bishop beheld 
in hima new Cyrus. This conference he reported to 
the Council of the Town. Thereupon it deliberated 
and resolved to render allegiance to the King, in 
consideration of his legal right and provided he would 
grant an amnesty for all offences, would leave no 
garrison in the city and would abolish all aids, save 
the gabelle.1. Whereupon the Council sent letters to 
the citizens of Reims making known to them this 
resolution and exhorting them to take a similar one: 

“Thus,” they said, ‘‘ we shall have the same lord 
over us. You will keep your lives and your goods, 
as we have done. For otherwise we should all be 
lost. We do not regret our submission. Our only 
grief is that we delayed so long. You will be right 
glad to follow our example; for King Charles is a 
prince of greater discretion, understanding and 
valour than any who for many a long year have 
arisen in the noble house of France. 

Friar Richard went to find the Maid. As soon 
as he saw her, and when he was still afar off, he knelt 
before her. When she saw him, she likewise knelt 
before him, and they bowed low to each other. 

1 Gabelle, word of German origin (gabe), originally applied 
to all taxes, came to signify only the tax on salt. This tax was 
first rendered oppressive by Philippe de Valois (1328-1350), who 
created a monopoly of salt in favour of the Crown. He obliged 
each family to pay a tax on a certain quantity whether they 
consumed it or not. The Gabelle, which led to several rebellions, 
was not abolished until the Revolution (1790).—W. S. 
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When he returned to the town, the good Friar 
preached to the folks at length and exhorted them to 
obey King Charles. ‘‘ God is preparing his way,” 
he said. ‘“‘'To accompany him and to lead him to 
his anointing God hath sent him a holy Maid, who, 
as I firmly believe, is as able to penetrate the mysteries 
of God as any saint in Paradise, save Saint John the 
Evangelist.” The good Brother found himself 
obliged to recognise as superior to Jeanne at least 
one saint,—one who was the first of saints, the 
apostle who had lain with his head on Jesus’ breast, 
the prophet who was ere long to return to earth, 
when the ages should have been consummated. 

“Tf she wished,”’ continued Friar Richard, ‘‘ she 
could bring in all the King’s men-at-arms, over the 
walls or in any other manner that pleased her. And 
many other things can she do.” 

The townsfolk had great faith and confidence in 
this good Brother who spoke so eloquently. What 
he said of the Maid appeared to them admirable, 
and won their obedience to a king so powerfully 
accompanied. With one voice they all cried aloud, 
** Long live King Charles of France!” 

But now it was necessary to treat with the Bailie. 
He was not unapproachable, seeing that he had 
suffered this going and coming from the town to 
the camp and the camp to the town; and with him 
must be devised some honest means of getting rid 
of the garrison. With this object the commonalty, 
preceded by the Lord Bishop, went in great numbers 
to the Bailie and the Captains, and called upon them 
to provide for the safety of the town. ‘This demand 
they were incapable of granting, for to safeguard a 
city against its will and to drive out thirty thousand 
French was beyond their power. 
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As the townsfolk had anticipated, the Bailie was 
greatly embarrassed. Beholding his perplexity, the 
councillors of the town said to him, “If you will 
not keep the treaty you have made for the public 
weal, then will we bring the King’s men into the 
city, whether you will or no.” 

The Bailie and the Captains refused to betray their 
English and Burgundian masters, but they consented 
to go. That was all that was required of them. 

The town opened its gates to Charles. On 
Sunday, the roth of July, very early in the morning, 
the Maid entered first into Troyes and with her the 
common folk whom she so dearly loved. Friar 
Richard accompanied her. She posted archers 
along the streets which the procession was to follow, 
so that the King of France should pass through the 
town between a double row of those foot soldiers of 
his army who had so nobly aided him. 

While Charles of Valois was entering by one gate, 
the Burgundian garrison was going out by the other. 
As had been agreed, the men of King Henry and 
Duke Philip bore away their arms and other posses- 
sions. Now, in their possessions they included such 
French prisoners as they were holding to ransom. 
And, according to the use and custom of war, it 
would seem that they were not altogether wrong ; 
but pitiful it was to see King Charles’s men led away 
captive just as their lord was arriving. The Maid 
heard of it, and her kind heart was touched. She 
hurried to the gate of the town, where with arms 
and baggage the fighting men were assembled. She 
found there the lords of Rochefort and Philibert de 
Moslant. She challenged them and called to them 
to leave the Dauphin’s men. But the Captains 
thought otherwise. 
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“Thus to proceed against the treaty is fraudulent 
and wicked,” they said to her. 

Meanwhile the prisoners on their knees were 
entreating the Saint to keep them. 

** In God’s name,” she cried, “ they shall not go.” 

During this altercation there was standing apart 
a certain Burgundian squire, and through his mind 
were passing concerning the Maid of the Armagnacs 
certain reflections to which he was to give utterance 
later. ‘‘ By my faith,” he was thinking, “it is the 
simplest creature that ever I saw. ‘There is neither 
rhyme nor reason in her, no more than in the greatest 
stupid. ‘To so valiant a woman as Madame d’Or 
I will not compare her, and the Burgundians do but 
jest when they appear afraid of her.” 

To taste the full flavour of this joke it must be 
explained that Madame d’Or, about as high as 
one’s boot, held the office of fool to my Lord 
Philip. 

‘The Maid failed to come to an understanding with 
the Lords de Rochefort and de Moslant concerning 
the prisoners. They had right on their side. She 
had only the promptings of her kind heart. This 
discussion afforded great entertainment to the men- 
at-arms of both parties. When King Charles was 
informed of it, he smiled and said that to settle the 
dispute he would pay the prisoners’ ransom, which 
was fixed at one silver mark per head. On receiving 
this sum the Burgundians extolled the generosity of 
the King of France. 

On that same Sunday, about nine o’clock in the 
morning, King Charles entered the city. He had 
put on his festive robes, gleaming with velvet, with 
gold, and with precious stones. The Duke of 
Alengon and the Maid, holding her banner in her 
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hand, rode at his side. He was followed by all the 
knighthood. ‘The townsfolk lit bonfires and danced 
m rings. The little children cried, “ Noél!” 
Friar Richard preached. 

The Maid prayed in the churches. In one church 
_ she held a babe over the baptismal font. Like a 
princess or a holy woman, she was frequently asked 
to be godmother to children she did not know and 
was never to see again. She generally named the 
children Charles in honour of the King, and to the 
girls she gave her own name of Jeanne. Sometimes 
she called the children by names chosen by their 
mothers. 

On the morrow, the 11th of July, the army, which 
had remained outside the walls, under the command 
of Messire Ambroise de Loré, passed through the 
town. The entrance of men-at-arms was a scourge, 
of which the citizens were as much afraid as of the 
Black Death. King Charles, being careful to spare 
the citizens, took measures to control this scourge. 
By his command the heralds cried that under pain 
of hanging no soldier must enter the houses or take 
anything against the will of the townsfolk. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SURRENDER OF CHALONS AND OF REIMS—THE 
CORONATION 


JEAVING Troyes, the royal army 
4 entered into the poorer part of Cham- 
~| pagne, crossed the Aube near Arcis, 
%7m, and took up its quarters at Lettrée, 
twelve and a half miles from Chalons. 
From Lettrée the King sent his 
herald Montjoie to the people of Chalons to ask them 
to receive him and render him obedience. 

The towns of Champagne were as closely related 
as the fingers of one hand. When the Dauphin 
was still at Brinion-l’Archevéque, the people of’ 
Chalons had heard of it from their friends of ‘Troyes. 
The latter had even told them that Friar Richard, 
the preacher, had brought them a letter from Jeanne 
the Maid. Whereupon the folk of Chalons wrote 
to those of Reims : 

“We are amazed at Friar Richard. We esteemed 
him a man right worthy. But he has turned 
sorcerer. We announce unto you that the citizens 
of ‘Troyes are making war against the Dauphin’s 
men. We are resolved to resist the enemy with all 
our strength.” 

They thought not one word of what they wrote, 
and they knew that the citizens of Reims would 
believe none of it. But it was important to display 
great loyalty to the Duke of Burgundy before 
receiving another master. 
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"The Count Bishop of Chalons came out to Lettrée 
to meet the King and gave up to him the keys of the 
town. He was Jean de Montbéliard Saarbriick, 
one of the Sires of Commercy. 

On the 14th of July the King and his army entered 
the town of Chalons. There the Maid found four 
- or five peasants from her village come to see her, and 
with them Jean Morel, one of her godfathers. By 
calling a husbandman, and about forty-three years 
of age, he had fled with the d’Arc family to Neuf- 
chateau when the men-at-arms passed through the 
district. Jeanne gave him a red gown which she 
had worn. At ChAalons also she met another 
husbandman, younger than Morel by about ten 
years, Gérardin from Epinal, whom she called her 
compeer,* just as she called Gérardin’s wife Isabellette 
her commere ® because she had held their son Nicolas 
over the baptismal font and because a godmother 
is a mother in the spirit. At home in the village 
Jeanne mistrusted Gérardin because he was a 
Burgundian. At Chalons she showed more confi- 
dence in him and talked to him of the progress of 
the army, saying that she feared nothing except 
treason. Already she had dark forebodings ; doubt- 
less she felt that henceforth the frankness of her soul 
and the simplicity of her mind would be hardly 
assailed by the wickedness of men and the confusing 
forces of circumstance. Already the words of Saint 
Michael, Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret had 
lost some of their primitive clearness, for they had 

1 French compére, gossip or fellow godfather, sometimes a close 
friend. Cf. Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales : 

“* With hym ther was a gentil Pardoner 
Of Rouncivale, his freend and his compeer.”—W. S. 

2 Commere, fellow godmother.—W. S. 
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come to treat of those French and Burgundian state 
secrets which were not heavenly matters. 

The people of Chalons, following the example of 
their friends of Troyes, wrote to the inhabitants of 
Reims that they had received the King of France 
and that they counselled them to do likewise. In 
this letter they said they had found King Charles 
kind, gracious, compassionate, and merciful; and 
of a truth the King was dealing leniently with the 
towns of Champagne. The people of Chalons 
added that he had a great mind and a fine bearing. 
‘That was saying much. 

The citizens of Reims acted with extreme caution. 
On the arrival of the King of France in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, while they sent informing him 
that their gates should be opened to him, to their 
Lord Philip and likewise to the Burgundians and 
English captains, they sent word of the progress of 
the royal army as far as they knew it, and called upon 
them to oppose the enemy’s march. But they were 
in no hurry to obtain succour, reckoning that, should 
they receive none, they could surrender to King 
Charles without incurring any censure from the 
Burgundians, and that thus they would have nothing 
to fear from either party. For the moment they 
preserved their loyalty to the two sides, which was 
wise in circumstances so difficult and so dangerous. 
While observing the craft with which these towns of 
Champagne practised the art of changing masters, 
it is well to remember that their lives and possessions 
depended on their knowledge of that art. 

As early as the 1st of July Captain Philibert de 
Moslant wrote to them from Nogent-sur-Seine, 
where he was with his Burgundian company, that 
if they needed him he would come to their help like 
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a good Christian. They feigned not to understand. 
After all, the Lord Philibert was not their captain. 
What he proposed to do was, as he said, only out 
of Christian charity. The notables of Reims, who 
did not wish for deliverance, had to beware, above all, 
of their natural deliverer, the Sire de Chastillon, 
Grand Steward of France, the commander of the 
town. And they must needs request help in such a 
manner as not to obtain their request, for fear of 
being like the Israelites, of whom it is written: Et 
tributt eis petitionem eorum. 

When the royal army was yet before the walls of 
Troyes, a herald appeared at the gates of Reims, 
bearing a letter given by the King, at Brinion- 
PArchevéque, on Monday, the 4th of July. This 
letter was delivered to the Council. ‘“‘ You may 
have heard tidings,” said the King to his good people 
of Reims, “ of the success and victory it hath pleased 
God to vouchsafe unto us over our ancient enemies, 
the English, before the town of Orléans and since 
then at Jargeau, Beaugency, and Meung-sur-Loire, 
in each of which places our enemies have received 
grievous hurt; all their leaders and others to the 
number of four thousand have been slain or taken 
prisoners. Such things having happened, more by 
divine grace than human skill, we, according to the 
advice of our Princes of the Blood and the members 
of our Great Council, are coming to the town of 
Reims to receive our anointing and coronation. 
Wherefore we summon you, on the loyalty and 
obedience you owe us, to dispose yourselves to receive 
us in the accustomed manner as you have done for 
our predecessors.” 

And King Charles, adopting towards the citizens 
of Reims that same wise benignity he had shown to 
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the citizens of Troyes, promised them full pardon 
and oblivion. 

“‘ Be not deterred,” he said, “‘ by matters that are 
past and the fear that we may remember them. 
Be assured that if now ye act towards us as ye ought, 
ye shall be dealt with as becometh good and loyal 
subjects. 

He even asked them to send notables to treat with 
him. “If, in order to be better informed concerning 
our intentions, certain citizens of Reims would come 
to us with the herald, whom we send, we should be 
well pleased. They may come in safety and in such 
numbers as shall seem good to them.” 

On the delivery of this letter the Council was 
convoked, but it so befell that there were not enough 
aldermen to deliberate; hence the Council was 
relieved from a serious embarrassment. Whereupon 
the common folk were assembled in the various 
quarters of the city, and from the citizens thus 
consulted was obtained the following crafty declara- 
tion: ‘* It is our intention to live and die with the 
Council and the Notables. According to their 
advice we shall act in concord and in peace, without 
murmuring or making answer, unless it be by the 
counsel and decree of the Commander of Reims and 
his Lieutenant.” 

The Sire de Chastillon, Commander of the town, 
was then at Chateau-Thierry with his lieutenants, 
Jean Cauchon and Thomas de Bazoches, both of 
them knights. The citizens of Reims deemed it 
wise that he should see King Charles’s letter. Their 
Bailie, Guillaume Hodierne, went to the Lord 
Captain and showed it to him. Most faithfully 
did the Bailie express the sentiments of the people 
of Reims: he asked the Sire de Chastillon to come 
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to their deliverance, but he asked in such a manner 
that he did not come. That was the all-important 
point; for by not appealing to him they laid them- 
selves open to a charge of treason, while if he did 
come they risked having to endure a siege grievous 
and dangerous. 

With this object the Bailie declared that the 
citizens of Reims, desirous to communicate with 
their captains, were willing to receive him if he were 
accompanied by no more than fifty horse. Herein 
they displayed their goodwill, being entitled to 
refuse to receive a garrison within their walls; this 
privilege notwithstanding, they consented to admit 
fifty horse, which meant about two hundred fighting 
men. As the citizens had foreseen, the Sire de 
Chastillon judged such a number insufficient for his 
safety. He demanded as the conditions of his com- 
ing, that the town should be victualled and put in a 
state of defence, that he should enter it with three 
or four hundred combatants, that the defence of 
the city as well as of the castle should be entrusted 
to him, and that there should be delivered up to 
him five or six notables as hostages. On these 
conditions he declared himself ready to live and die 
for them. 

He marched with his company to within a short 
distance of the town, and then made known to the 
townsfolk that he had come to succour them. 

He made known to them that, within five or six 
weeks, a large and powerful English army, which had 
landed at Boulogne, would march to their assistance. 

The English were indeed recruiting troops wher- 
ever they could and pressing all manner of folk into 
their service. ‘They were said to be arming even 
priests; and the Regent was certainly pressing into 
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his service the crusaders disembarked in France, 
whom the Cardinal of Winchester was intending to 
lead against the Hussites. As we may imagine, 
King Henry’s Council did not fail to inform the 
inhabitants of Reims of the armaments which were 
being assembled. On the 3rd of July they were told 
that the troops were crossing the sea, and on the 
1oth Colard de Mailly, Bailie of Vermandois, 
announced that they had landed. But these tidings 
failed to inspire the folk of Champagne with any 
great confidence in the power of the English. While 
the Sire de Chastillon was promising that in forty 
days they should have a fine large army from beyond 
the seas, King Charles with thirty thousand com- 
batants was but a few miles from their gates. The 
Sire de Chastillon perceived, what he had previously 
suspected, that he was tricked. The citizens of 
Reims refused to admit him. Nothing remained 
for him but to turn round and join the English. 

On the 12th of July, from my Lord Regnault de 
Chartres, Archbishop and Duke of Reims, the 
townsfolk received a letter requesting them to make 
ready for the King’s coming. 

The Council of the city having assembled on that 
day, the clerk proceeded to draw up an official 
report of its deliberations : 

““. . . After having represented to my Lord of 
Chastillon that he is the Commander and that the 
lords and the mass of the people who . . .” 

He wrote no more. Finding it difficult to protest 
their loyalty to the English while making ready King 
Charles’s coronation, and considering it imprudent 
to recognise a new prince without being forced to 
it, the citizens abruptly renounced the silver of 
speech and took refuge in the gold of silence. 
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On Saturday, the 16th, King Charles took up his 
quarters in the Castle of Sept-Saulx, ten miles from 
the city where he was to be crowned. ‘This fortress 
had been erected two hundred years before by the 
warlike predecessors of my Lord Regnault. Its 
proud keep commanded the crossing of the Vesle. 
- ‘There the King received the citizens of Reims, who 
came in great numbers to do him homage. Then, 
with the Maid and his whole army, he resumed his 
march. Having traversed the last stage of the high- 
road which wound along the bank of the Vesle, he 
entered the great city of Champagne at nightfall. 
The southern gate, called Dieulimire, lowered its 
drawbridge and raised its two portcullises to let him 

ass. 

i According to tradition the coronation should take 
place ona Sunday. This rule was found mentioned 
in a ceremonial which was believed to have served for 
the coronation of Louis VIII and was considered 
authoritative. The citizens of Reims worked all 
night in order that everything might be ready on the 
morrow. ‘They were urged on by their sudden 
affection for the King of France and likewise by their 
fear lest he and his army should spend many days in 
their city. Their horror of receiving and maintain- 
ing men-at-arms within their gates they shared with 
the citizens of all towns, who in their panic were 
incapable of distinguishing Armagnac soldiers from 
English and Burgundians. Wherefore in all things 
were they diligent, but with the firm intention of 
paying as little as possible. Seeing that to them the 
coronation brought neither profit nor honour, the 
aldermen were accustomed to throw the burden of 
it on the Archbishop, who, they said, as peer of 
France, would receive the emoluments. 
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The royal ornaments, which, after the coronation 
of the late King, had been deposited in the sacristy 
of Saint-Denys, were in the hands of the English. 
The crown of Charlemagne, brilliant with rubies, 
sapphires and emeralds, adorned with four flowers- 
de-luce, which the Kings of France received on their 
coronation, the English wished to place on the head 
of their King Henry. This child King they were 
preparing to gird with the sword of Charlemagne, 
the illustrious Joyeuse, which in its sheath of violet 
velvet slept in the keeping of the Burgundian Abbot 
of Saint-Denys. In English hands likewise were the 
sceptre surmounted by a golden Charlemagne in 
imperial robes, the rod of justice terminated by a 
hand in horn of unicorn, the golden clasp of Saint 
Louis’ mantle, and the golden spurs and the Ponti- 
fical, containing within its enamelled crimson 
binding the ceremonial of the coronation. The 
French must needs make shift with a crown kept in 
the sacristy of the cathedral. The other signs of 
royalty handed down from Clovis, from Saint 
Charlemagne and Saint Louis must be represented 
as well as could be. After all, it was not unfitting 
that this coronation, won by a single expedition, 
should be expressive of the labour and suffering it 
had cost. It was well that the ceremony should 
suggest something of the heroic poverty of the men- 
at-arms and the common folk who had brought the 
Dauphin thither. 

Kings were anointed with oil, because oil signifies 
renown, glory, and wisdom. In the morning the 
Sires de Rais, de Boussac, de Graville and de Culant 
were deputed by the King to go and fetch the holy 
Ampulla. 

It was a crystal flask which the Grand Prior of 
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Saint-Remi kept in the tomb of the Apostle, behind 
the high altar of the Abbey Church. This flask 
contained the sacred chrism with which the Blessed 
Remi had anointed King Clovis. It was enclosed 
in a reliquary in the form of a dove, because the 
Holy Ghost in the semblance of a dove had been 
seen descending with the oil for the anointing of 
the first Christian King. Of a truth in ancient 
books it was written that an angel had come down 
from heaven with the miraculous ampulla, but men 
were not disturbed by such inconsistencies, and 
among Christian folk no one doubted that the 
sacred chrism was possessed of miraculous power. 
For example, it was known that with use the oil 
became no less, that the flask remained always full, 
as a premonition and a pledge that the kingdom of 
France would endure for ever. According to the 
observation of witnesses at the time of the coronation 
of the late King Charles, the oil had not diminished 
after the anointing. 

At nine o’clock in the morning Charles of Valois 
entered the church with a numerous retinue. The 
king-at-arms of France called by name the twelve 
peers of the realm to come before the high altar. 
Of the six lay peers not one replied. In their places 
came the Duke of Alengon, the Counts of Clermont 
and of Vendéme, the Sires de Laval, de la Tré- 
mouille, and de Maillé. 

Of the six ecclesiastical peers, three replied to the 
summons of the king-at-arms,—the Archbishop Duke 
of Reims, the Bishop Count of Chalons, the Bishop 
Duke of Laon. For the missing bishops of Langres and 
Noyon were substituted those of Seez and Orléans. 
In the absence of Arthur of Brittany, Constable of 
France, the sword was held by Charles, Sire d’Albret. 
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In front of the altar was Charles of Valois, wearing 
robes open on the chest and shoulders. He swore, 
first, to maintain the peace and privileges of the 
Church; second, to preserve his people from exac- 
tions and not to burden them too heavily; third, 
to govern with justice and mercy. 

From his cousin d’Alencon he received the arms 
of a knight. Then the Archbishop anointed him 
with the holy oil with which the Holy Ghost makes 
strong priests, kings, prophets and martyrs. So 
this new Samuel consecrated the new Saul, making 
manifest that all power is of God, and that, accord- 
ing to the example set by David, kings are pontiffs, 
the ministers and the witnesses of the Lord. This 
pouring out of the oil, with which the Kings of 
Israel were anointed, had rendered the kings of most 
Christian France burning and shining lights since 
the time of Charlemagne, yea, even since the days 
of Clovis ; for though it was baptism and confirmation 
rather than anointing that Clovis received at the hands 
of the Blessed Saint Remi, yet he was anointed 
Christian and King by the blessed bishop, and at the 
same time and with that same holy oil which God 
himself had sent to this prince and to his successors. 

And Charles received the anointing, the sign of 
power and victory, for it is written in the Book of 
Samuel:1 “And Samuel took a vial of oil and 
poured it upon his head and kissed him, and said, 
“Is it not because the Lord hath anointed thee to 
be captain over his inheritance and to deliver his 
people from their enemies round about. Ecce 
unxtit te Dominus super hereditatem suam in principem, 
et liberabts populum suum de manibus inimicorum ejus, 
qui in circuitu equs sunt.’”? (Reg. 1. x. 1. 6.) 

During the mystery, as it was called in the old 

1 The first book of Kings according to the Vulgate.—W. S. 
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white banner, before which the ancient standard of 
Chandos had retreated, she held for a moment 
unfurled. Then others in their turn held her 
standard, her page Louis de Coutes, who never left 
her, and Friar Richard the preacher, who had 
followed her to Ch4alons and to Reims. In one of 
her dreams she had lately given a crown to the King; 
she was looking for this crown to be brought into 
the church by heavenly messengers. Did not saints 
commonly receive crowns from angels’ hands? ‘To 
Saint Cecilia an angel offered a crown with garlands 
of roses and lilies. ‘To Catherine, the Virgin, an 
angel gave an imperishable crown, which she placed 
upon the head of the Empress of Rome. But the 
crown curiously rich and magnificent that Jeanne 
looked for came not. 

From the altar the Archbishop took the crown of 
no great value provided by the chapter, and with 
both hands raised it over the King’s head. ‘The 
twelve peers, in a circle around the prince, stretched 
forth their arms to hold it. The trumpets blared 
and the folk cried: ‘* Noél.” 

Thus was anointed and crowned Charles of France 
issue of the royal line of Priam, great Troy’s noble 
King. 

Two hours after noon the mystery came to an 
end. We are told that then the Maid knelt low 
before the King, and, weeping, said : 

“ Fair King, now is God’s pleasure accomplished. 
It was His will that I should raise the siege of Orléans 
and bring you to this city of Reims to receive your 
holy anointing, making manifest that you are the 
true King and he to whom the realm of France 
should belong.” 

The King made the customary gifts. To the 
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Chapter he presented hangings of green satin as well 
as ornaments of red velvet and white damask. 
Moreover, he placed upon the altar a silver vase 
worth thirteen golden crowns. Regardless of the 
claims asserted by the canons, the Lord Arch- 
bishop took possession of it, but it profited him little, 
for he had to give it up. After the ceremony King 
Charles put the crown on his head and over his 
shoulders the royal mantle, blue as the sky, flowered 
with lilies of gold; and on his charger he passed 
down the streets of Reims city. The people in 
great joy cried, ‘ Noél!” as they had cried when 
my Lord the Duke of Burgundy entered. On that 
day the Sire de Rais was made marshal of France and 
the Sire de la Trémouille count. The elder of 
Madame de Laval’s two sons, he to whom the Maid 
had offered wine at Selles-en-Berry, was likewise 
made count. Captain La Hire received the county 
of Longueville with such parts of Normandy as he 
could conquer. 

King Charles dined in the archiepiscopal palace in 
the ancient hall of Tau, and was served by the Duke 
of Alengon and the Count of Clermont. As was 
customary, the royal table extended into the street, 
and there was feasting throughout the town. It was 
a day of free drinking and fraternity. In the houses, 
at the doors, by the wayside, folk made good cheer, 
and the kitchens were busy; there were that day 
consumed oxen in dozens, sheep in hundreds, 
chicken and rabbits in thousands. Folk stuffed 
themselves with spices, and (for it was a thirsty day) 
they quaffed full many a beaker of wine of Burgundy, 
and especially of the fragrant wine of Beaune. At 
every coronation the ancient stag, made of bronze 
and hollow, which stood in the courtyard of the 
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archiepiscopal palace was carried into the Rue du 
Parvis ; it was filled with wine and the people drank 
from it as from a fountain. Finally the burgesses 
and all the inhabitants of Blessed Saint Remi’s city, 
rich and poor alike, stuffed and satiated with good 
wine, having howled “ Noél!” till they were hoarse, 
- fell asleep over the wine-casks and the victuals, the 
remains of which were to be a cause of bitter dispute 
between the grim aldermen and the King’s men on 
the morrow. 

Jacques d’Arc had come to see the coronation for 
which his daughter had so zealously laboured. He 
lodged at the Sign of L’ Ane Rayé in the Rue du 
Parvis in a hostelry kept by Alix, widow of Raulin 
Morieau. As well as his daughter, he saw once 
more his son Pierre. ‘The cousin, whom Jeanne 
called uncle and who had accompanied her to 
Vaucouleurs to Sire Robert, Durand Lassois, had 
likewise come hither to the coronation. He spoke 
to the King and told him all he knew of his cousin. 
At Reims also Jeanne found her young fellow-coun- 
tryman, Husson Le Maistre, coppersmith of the 
village of Varville, about seven miles from Domremy. 
She did not know him; but he had heard tell 
of her, and he was very familiar with Jacques and 
Pierre d’Arc. 

Jacques d’Arc was one of the notables and perhaps 
the best business man of his village. It was not 
merely to see his daughter riding through the streets 
in man’s attire that he had come to Reims. He had 
come doubtless for himself and on behalf of his 
village, despoiled by the soldiery, to ask the King 
for an exemption from taxation. This request, 
presented to the King by the Maid, was granted. 
On the 31st of the month the King decreed that 
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the inhabitants of Greux and of Domremy should 
be free from all tazlles, aids, subsidies, and sub- 
ventions. Out of the public funds the magistrates 
of the town paid Jacques d’Arc’s expenses, and when 
he was about to depart they gave him a horse to 
take him home. o 

During the five or six days she spent at Reims the 
Maid appeared frequently before the townsfolk. 
The poor and humble came to her; good wives took 
her by the hand and touched their rings with hers. 
On her finger she wore a little ring made of a kind 
of brass, sometimes called electrum. Electrum was 
said to be the gold of the poor. In place of a stone 
the ring had a collet inscribed with the words “‘ Jhesus 
Maria” with three crosses. Oftentimes she rev- 
erently fixed her gaze upon it, for once she had 
had it touched by Saint Catherine. And that the 
Saint should hvae actually touched it was not in- 
credible, seeing that some years before, in 1413, 
Sister Colette, who was vowed to virginal chastity, 
had received from the Virgin apostle a rich golden 
ring, as a sign of her spiritual marriage with the 
King of kings. Sister Colette permitted the nuns 
and monks of her order to touch this ring, and she 
confided it to the messengers she sent to distant 
lands to preserve them from perils by the way. 
The Maid ascribed great powers to her ring, albeit 
she never used it to heal the sick. 

She was expected to render those trifling services 
which it was usual to ask from holy folk and 
sometimes from magicians. Before the coronation 
ceremony the nobles and knights had been given 
gloves, according to the custom. One of them lost 
his; he asked the Maid to find them, or others 
asked her for him. She did not promise to do it; 
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notwithstanding the matter became known, and 
various interpretations were placed upon it. 

After the King’s coronation, jostled by the crowd 
in the Rue du Parvis, one can imagine some thought- 
ful clerk raising his eyes to the glorious Cathedral’s 
storied front, already appearing ancient to men, 
who, knowing naught of the chronicles, measured 
time by the span of human existence. Such a clerk 
would have certainly beheld on the left of the pointed 
arch above the rose window the colossal image of 
Goliath rising proudly in his.coat of mail, and that 
same figure repeated on the right of the arch in the 
attitude of a man tottering and ready to fall. Then 
this clerk must have remembered what is written 
in the first book of Kings : 4 

“ And there went out a man base-born from the 
camp of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Geth, 
whose height was six cubits and a span. And he 
had a helmet of brass upon his head and he was 
clothed with a coat of mail with scales; and the 
weight of his coat of mail was five thousand sicles of 
brass. And standing he cried out to the bands of 
Israel and said to them: I bring reproach unto the 
armies of Israel. Choose out a man of you, and let 
him come down and fight hand to hand. 

“‘ Now David had gone to feed his Father’s sheep 
at Bethlehem. But he arose in the morning and 
gave the charge of the flock to the keeper. And he 
came to the place of Magala and to the army which 
was going out to fight. And, seeing Goliath, he 
asked: ‘ Who is this uncircumcised Philistine that 
he should defy the armies of the living God?’ 

“And the words which David spoke were re- 


1 According to the Vulgate. First book of Samuel according 
to the Authorised Version.—W. S. 
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hearsed before Saul; and he sent for him. David 
said to Saul, ‘ Let not any man’s heart be dismayed 
in him; I, thy servant, will go and fight against this 
Philistine.’ And Saul said to David, ‘’Thou art not 
able to withstand this Philistine nor to fight against 
him; for thou art but a boy, but he is a warrior 
from his youth.’ And David made answer, ‘I will 
go against him and I will take away the reproach 
from Israel.’ Then Saul said to David, ‘ Go, and the 
Lord be with thee.’ 

*¢ And David took his staff which he had always in 
his hands, and chose him five smooth stones out of 
the brook, and he took a sling in his hand; and 
went forth against the Philistine. 

“And when the Philistine looked and beheld 
David, he despised him. For he was a young man, 
and ruddy, and of a comely countenance. And the 
Philistine said to David: ‘Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with a staff?’ ‘Then said David to 
the Philistine: ‘’Thou comest to me with a sword, 
and with a spear and with a shield: but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lord of Hosts, the God of 
the armies of Israel, which thou hast defied. ‘This 
day will the Lord deliver thee into mine hand that 
all the earth may know that the Lord saveth not 
with sword and spear : for it is his battle, and he will 
deliver you into our hands.’ 

‘““ And when the Philistine arose and was coming 
and drew nigh to meet David, David made haste 
and ran to the fight to meet the Philistine. And he 
put his hand into his scrip and took a stone, and cast 
it with the sling and fetching it about struck the 
Philistine in the forehead, and the stone was fixed in 
his forehead and he fell on his face upon the earth.” 4 


1 1 Samuel xvii. Where the author quotes direct from the 
Vulgate the translator has followed the Douai version.—W. S. 
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Then the clerk, meditating on these words of the 
Book, would reflect how God, the Unchanging, who 
saved Israel and struck down Goliath by the sling 
of a shepherd lad, had raised up the daughter of a 
husbandman for the deliverance of the most Christian 
realm and the reproach of the Leopard. 

From Gien, about June the 27th, the Maid had 
had a letter written to the Duke of Burgundy, 
calling upon him to come to the King’s anointing. 
Having received no reply, on the day of the corona- 
tion she dictated a second letter to the Duke. 
Here it is: 


+ Juzsus Marra 


High and greatly to be feared Prince, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Jehanne the Maid, in the name of the King of 
Heaven, her rightful and liege lord, requires you and the 
King of France to make a good peace which shall long 
endure. Forgive one another heartily and entirely as be- 
cometh good Christians; an if it please you to make war, 
go ye against the Saracens. Prince of Burgundy, I pray 
you, I entreat you, I beseech you as humbly as lieth in 
my power, that ye make war no more against the holy 
realm of France, and that forthwith and speedily ye with- 
draw those your men who are in any strongholds and 
fortresses of the said holy kingdom; and in the name of 
the fair King of France, he is ready to make peace with 
you, saving his honour if that be necessary. And in the 
name of the King of Heaven, my Sovereign liege Lord, 
for your good, your honour and your life, I make known 
unto you, that ye will never win in battle against the loyal 
French and that all they who wage war against the holy 
realm of France, will be warring against King Jhesus, 
King of Heaven and of the world, my lawful liege lord. 
And with clasped hands I beseech and entreat you that ye 
make no battle nor wage war against us, neither you, nor 
your people, nor your subjects; and be assured that what- 
ever number of folk ye bring against us, they will gain 
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nothing, and it will be sore pity for the great battle and 
the blood that shall be shed of those that come against us. 
And three weeks past, I did write and send you letters by 
a herald, that ye should come to the anointing of the King, 
which today, Sunday, the 17th day of this present month, 
is made in the city of Reims: to which letter I have had 
no answer, neither news of the said herald. To God I 
commend you; may he keep you, if it be his will; and I 
pray God to establish good peace. Written from the said 
place of Reims, on the said seventeenth of July. 
Addressed: ‘‘ to the Duke of Burgundy.” 


Had Saint Catherine of Sienna been at Reims she 
would not have written otherwise. Albeit the 
Maid liked not the Burgundians, in her own way she 
realised forcibly how desirable was peace with the 
Duke of Burgundy. With clasped hands she 
entreats him to cease making war against France. 
‘An it please you to make war then go ye against 
the Saracens.” Already she had counselled the 
English to join the French and go on a crusade. 
The destruction of the infidel was then the dream 
of gentle peace-loving souls; and many pious folk 
believed that the rich and powerful son of the knight, 
who had been vanquished at Nicopolis, would make 
the Turks pay dearly for their former victory. 

In this letter, the Maid, in the name of the King 
of Heaven, tells Duke Philip that if he fight against 
the King, he will be conquered. Her voices had 
foretold to her the victory of France over Burgundy ; 
they had not revealed to her that at the very moment 
when she was dictating her letter the ambassadors 
of Duke Philip were at Reims; that was so, not- 
withstanding. 

Esteeming King Charles, master of Champagne, 
to be a prince worthy of consideration, Duke Philip 
sent to Reims David de Brimeu, Bailie of Artois, at 
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the head of an embassy, to greet him and open 
negotiations for peace. The Burgundians received 
a hearty welcome from the Chancellor and the 
Council. It was hoped that peace would be con- 
cluded before their departure. The Angevin lords 
announced it to their queens, Yolande and Marie. 
' By so doing they showed how little they knew the 
consummate old fox of Dijon. The French were 
not strong enough yet, neither were the English 
weak enough. It was agreed that in August an 
embassy should be sent to the Duke of Burgundy 
in the town of Arras. After four days’ negotiation, 
a truce for fifteen days was signed and the embassy 
left Reims. At the same time, the Duke at Paris 
solemnly renewed his complaint against Charles of 
Valois, his father’s assassin, and undertook to bring 
an army to the help of the English. 

Leaving Antoine de Hollande, nephew of the 
Duke-Archbishop to command Reims, the King of 
France departed from the city on the 2oth of July 
and went to Saint-Marcoul-de-Corbeny, where, on 
the day after their coronation, the Kings were 
accustomed to touch for the evil. 

Saint Marcoul cured the evil. He was of royal 
race, but his power, manifested long after his death, 
came to him especially from his name, and it was 
believed that Saint Marcoul was able to cure those 
afflicted with marks on the neck, as Saint Clare was 
to give sight to the blind, and Saint Fort to give 
strength to children. ‘The King of France shared 
with him the power of healing scrofula; and as the 
power came to him from the holy oil brought down 
from heaven by a dove, it was thought that this 
virtue would be more effectual at the time of the 
anointing, all the more because by lewdness, dis- 
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obedience to the Christian Church, and other 
irregularities, he stood in danger of losing it. ‘That 
is what had happened to King Philippe I. The 
Kings of England touched for the evil; notably 
King Edward III worked wondrous cures on scro- 
fulous folk who were covered with scars. For these 
reasons scrofula was called Saint Marcoul’s evil, 
or King’s evil. 

King Charles worshipped and presented offerings 
at the shrine of Saint Marcoul, and there touched 
for the evil. At Corbeny he received the submission 
of the town of Laon. Then, on the morrow, the 
22nd, he went off to a little stronghold in the valley 
of the Aisne, called Vailly, which belonged to the 
Archbishop Duke of Reims. At Vailly he received 
the submission of the town of Soissons. In the 
words of an Armagnac prophet of the time: ‘“ the 
keys of the war gates knew the hands that had forged 
them.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
RISE OF THE LEGEND 


T is always difficult to ascertain what 

happens in war. In those days it 
was quite impossible to form any 
clear idea of how things came about. 
| At Orléans, doubtless, there were 
go} certain who were keen enough to 
perceive that the numerous and ingenious engines 
of war, gathered together by the magistrates, had 
been of great service; but folk generally prefer to 
ascribe results to miraculous causes, and the merit 
of their deliverance the people of Orléans attributed 
first to their Blessed Patrons, Saint Aignan and 
Saint Euverte, and after them to Jeanne, the Divine 
Maid, believing that there was no easier, simpler, 
or more natural explanation of the deeds they had 
witnessed. 

Guillaume Girault, former magistrate of the town 
and notary at the Chatelet, wrote and signed, with 
his own hand, a brief account of the deliverance of 
the city. Herein he states that on Wednesday, 
Ascension Eve, the bastion of Saint-Loup was 
stormed and taken as if by miracle, ‘“ there being 
present, and aiding in the fight, Jeanne the Maid, 
sent of God ”’; and that, on the following Saturday, 
the siege laid by the English to Les Tourelles at the 
end of the bridge was raised by the most obvious 
miracle since the Passion. And Guillaume Girault 
175 
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testifies that the Maid led the enterprise. When 


eye-witnesses, participators in the deeds themselves, 
had no clear idea of events, what could those 
more remote from the scene of action think of 
them? 

The tidings of the French victories flew with 
astonishing rapidity. The brevity of authentic 
accounts was amply supplemented by the eloquence 
of loquacious clerks and the popular imagination. 
The Loire campaign and the coronation expedition 
were scarcely known at first save by fabulous 
reports, and the people only thought of them as — 
supernatural events. 

In the letters sent by royal secretaries to the towns 
of the realm and the princes of Christendom, the 
name of Jeanne the Maid was associated with all 
the deeds of prowess. Jeanne herself, by her 
monastic scribe, made known to all the great deeds 
which, it was her firm belief, she had accomplished. 

It was believed that everything had been done 
through her, that the King had consulted her in all 
things, when in truth the King’s counsellors and 
the Captains rarely asked her advice, listened to it 
but seldom, and brought her forth only at con- 
venient seasons. Everything was attributed to her 
alone. Her personality, associated with deeds 
attested and seemingly marvellous, became buried 
in a vast cycle of astonishing fables and disappeared 
in a forest of heroic stories. 

Contrite souls there were in those days, who, 
ascribing all the woes of the kingdom to the sins of 
the people, looked for salvation to humility, repent- 
ance, and penance. They expected the end of 
iniquity and the kingdom of God on earth. Jeanne, 
at least in the beginning, was one of those pious 
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folk. Sometimes, speaking as a mystic reformer, 
she would say that Jesus is King of the holy realm 
of France, that King Charles is his lieutenant, and 
does but hold the kingdom “in fief.” She uttered 
words which would create the impression that her 
‘Mission was all charity, peace, and love,—these, for 
example, “‘ [am sent to comfort the poor and needy.” 
Such gentle penitents as dreamed of a world pure, 
faithful, and good made of Jeanne their saint and 
their prophetess. ‘They ascribed to her edifying 
words she had never uttered. 

“When the Maid came to the King,” they said, 
“she caused him to make three promises: the first 
was to resign his kingdom, to renounce it and give it 
back to God, from whom he held it; the second, to 
pardon all such as had turned against him and 
afflicted him; the third, to humiliate himself so 
far as to receive into favour all such as should come 
to him, poor and rich, friend and foe.” 

Or again, in apologues, simple and charming, like 
the following, they represented her accomplishing 
her mission : 

““One day, the Maid asked the King to bestow a 
present upon her; and when he consented, she 
claimed as a gift the realm of France. Though 
astonished, the King did not withdraw his promise. 
Having received her present, the Maid required a 
deed of gift to be solemnly drawn up by four of the 
King’s notaries and read aloud. While the King 
listened to the reading, she pointed him out to those 
that stood by, saying: ‘ Behold the poorest knight 
in the kingdom.’ Then, after a short time, dis- 
posing of the realm of France, she gave it back to 
God. Thereafter, acting in God’s name, she 
invested King Charles with it and commanded that 
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this solemn act of transmission should be recorded in 
writing.” 

It was believed that Jeanne had prophesied that 
on Saint John the Baptist’s Day, 1429, not an 
Englishman should be left in France. ‘These simple 
folk expected their saint’s promises to be fulfilled 
on the day she had fixed. They maintained that 
on the 23rd of June she had entered the city of 
Rouen, and that on the morrow, Saint John the 
Baptist’s day, the inhabitants of Paris had of their 
own accord opened their gates to the King of France. 
In the month of July these stories were being told 
in Avignon. Reformers, numerous it would seem 
in France and throughout Christendom, believed 
that the Maid would organise the English and French 
on monastic lines and make of them one nation of 
pious beggars, one brotherhood of penitents. Accord- 
ing to them, the following were the intentions of 
the two parties and the clauses of the treaty : 

“* King Charles of Valois bestows universal pardon 
and is willing to forget all wrongs. The English 
and French, having turned to contrition and 
repentance, are endeavouring to conclude a good and 
binding peace. ‘The Maid herself has imposed con- 
ditions upon them. Conforming to her will, the 
English and French for one year or for two will 
wear a grey habit, with a little cross sewn upon it; 
on every Friday they will live on bread and water ; 
they will dwell in unity with their wives and will 
seek no other women. They promise God not to 
make war except for the defence of their country.” 

During the coronation campaign, nothing being 
known of the agreement between the King’s men 
and the people of Auxerre, towards the end of July, 
it was related that the town having been taken by 
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storm, four thousand five hundred citizens had been 
killed and likewise fifteen hundred men-at-arms, 
knights as well as squires belonging to the parties 
of Burgundy and’Savoy. Among the nobles slain 
were mentioned Humbert Maréchal, Lord of 
Varambon, and a very famous warrior, le Viau de 
- Bar. Stories were told of treasons and massacres, 
horrible adventures in which the Maid was associated 
with that knave of hearts who was already famous. 
She was said to have had twelve traitors beheaded. 
Such tales were real romances of chivalry. Here is 
one of them : 

About two thousand English surrounded the 
King’s camp watching to see if they could do him 
some hurt. Then the Maid called Captain La 
Hire and said to him: “Thou hast in thy time 
done great prowess, but to-day God prepares for 
thee a deed greater than any thou hast yet performed. 
Take thy men and go to such and such a wood two 
leagues herefrom, and there shalt thou find two 
thousand English, all lance in hand; them shalt 
thou take and slay.” 

La Hire went forth to the English and all were 
taken and slain as the Maid had said. 

Such were the fairy stories told of Jeanne to the 
joy of simple primitive folk, who delighted in the 
idea of a maid slayer of giants and remover of 
mountains. 

There was a rumour that after the sack of Auxerre 
the Duke of Burgundy had been defeated and taken 
in a great battle, that the Regent was dead and that 
the Armagnacs had entered Paris. Prodigies were 
said to have attended the capitulation of Troyes. 
On the coming of the French, it was told how the 
townsfolk beheld from their ramparts a vast multi- 
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tude of men-at-arms, some five or six thousand, each 
man holding a white pennon in his hand. On the 
departure of the French, they beheld them again, 
ranged but a bowshot behind King Charles. These 
knights with white pennons vanished when the 
King had gone; for they were as miraculous as 
those white-scarfed knights, whom the Bretons had 
seen riding in the sky but shortly before. 

All that the people of Orléans beheld when their 
siege was suddenly raised, all that Armagnac 
mendicants and the Dauphin’s clerks related was 
greedily received, accredited, and amplified. ‘Three 
months after her coming to Chinon, Jeanne had her 
legend, which grew and increased and extended into 
Italy, Flanders, and Germany. In the summer of 
1429, this legend was already formed. All the 
scattered parts of what may be described as the 
gospel of her childhood existed. 

At the age of seven Jeanne kept sheep; the 
wolves did not molest her flock; the birds of 
the field, when she called them, came and ate bread 
from her lap. The wicked had no power over her. 
No one beneath her roof need fear man’s fraud or 
ill-will. 

When it is a Latin poet who is writing, the 
miracles attending Jeanne’s birth assume a Roman 
majesty and are clothed with the august dignity of 
ancient myths. ‘Thus it is curious to find a humanist 
of 1429 summoning the Italian muse to the cradle 
of Zabillet Romée’s daughter. 

“The thunder rolled, the ocean shuddered, the 
earth shook, the heavens were on fire, the universe 
rejoiced visibly; a strange transport mingled with 
fear moved the enraptured nations. They sing 
sweet verses and dance in harmonious motion at the 
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sign of the salvation prepared for the French people 
by this celestial birth.” 

Moreover an attempt was made to represent the 
wonders that had heralded the nativity of Jesus as 
having been repeated on the birth of Jeanne. It 
_ Was imagined that she was born on the night of 
the Epiphany. ‘The shepherds of her village, 
moved by an indescribable joy, the cause of which 
was unknown to them, hastened through the dark- 
ness towards the marvellous mystery. The cocks, 
heralds of this new joy, sing at an unusual season 
and, flapping their wings, seem to prophesy for two 
hours. Thus the child in her cradle had her 
adoration of the shepherds. 

Of her coming into France there was much to 
tell. It was related that in the chdteau of Chinon 
she had recognised the King, whom she had never 
seen before, and had gone straight to him, although 
he was but poorly clad and surrounded by his 
baronage. ~ It was said that she had given the King 
a sign, that she had revealed a secret to him; and 
that on the revelation of the secret, known to him 
alone, he had been illuminated with a heavenly joy. 
Concerning this interview at Chinon, while those 
present had little to say, the stories of many who 
were not there were interminable. 

On the 7th of May, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, a white dove alighted on the Maid’s standard ; 
and on the same day, during the assault, two white 
birds were seen to be flying over her head. Saints 
were commonly visited by doves. One day when 
- Saint Catherine of Sienna was kneeling in the fuller’s 
house, a dove as white as snow perched on the child’s 
head. 


A tale then in circulation is interesting as show- 
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ing the idea which prevailed concerning the rela- 
tions of the King and the Maid; it serves, likewise, 
as an example of the perversions to which the story 
of an actual fact is subject as it passes from mouth 
to mouth. Here is the tale as it was gathered by a 
German merchant. 

On a day, in a certain town, the Maid, hearing 
that the English were near, went into the field; and 
straightway all the men-at-arms who were in the 
town leapt to their steeds and followed her. Mean- 
while, the King, who was at dinner, learning that 
all were going forth in company with the Maid, 
had the gates of the town closed. 

The Maid was told, and she replied without con- 
cern: ‘* Before the hour of nones, the King will 
have so great need of me, that he will follow me 
immediately, spurless, and barely staying to throw 
on his cloak.” 

And thus it came to pass. For the men-at-arms 
shut up in the town besought the King to open the 
gates forthwith or they would break them down. 
The gates were opened and all the fighting men 
hastened to the Maid, heedless of the King, who 
threw on his cloak and followed them. 

On that day a great number of the English were 
slain. 

Such is the story which gives a very inaccurate 
representation of what happened at Orléans on the 
6th of May. The citizens hastened in crowds to 
the Burgundian Gate, resolved to cross the Loire 
and attack Les ‘Tourelles. Finding the gate closed, 
they threw themselves furiously on the Sire de 
Gaucourt, who was keeping it. The aged baron 
had the gate opened wide and said to them, “‘ Come, 
I will be your captain.” In the story the citizens 
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have become men-at-arms, and it is not the Sire de 
Gaucourt but the King who maliciously closes the 
gates. But the King gained nothing by it; and it 
is astonishing to find that so early there had grown 
up in the minds of the people the idea that, far 
from aiding the Maid to drive out the English, the 
_ King had put obstacles in her way and was always 
the last to follow her. 

Seen through this chaos of stories more indistinct 
than the clouds in a stormy sky, Jeanne appeared a 
wondrous marvel. She prophesied, and many of 
her prophecies had already been fulfilled. She had 
foretold the deliverance of Orléans, and Orléans 
had been delivered. She had prophesied that she 
would be wounded, and an arrow had pierced her 
above the right breast. She had prophesied that she 
would take the King to Reims, and the King had 
been crowned in that city. Other prophecies had 
she uttered touching the realm of France, to wit, 
the deliverance of the Duke of Orléans, the entering 
into Paris, the driving of the English from the holy 
kingdom, and their fulfilment was expected. 

Every day she prophesied and notably concerning 
divers persons who had failed in respect towards her 
and had come to a bad end. 

At Chinon, when she was being taken to the 
King, a man-at-arms who was riding near the 
chateau, thinking he recognised her, asked, “Is not 
that the Maid? By God, an I had my way she 
should not be a maid long.” 

Then Jeanne prophesied and said ‘“‘ Ha, thou 
takest God’s name in vain, and thou art so near thy 
death ! ” 

Less than an hour later the man fell into the water 
and was drowned. 
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Straightway this miracle was related in Latin 
verse. In the poem which records this miraculous 
history of Jeanne up to the deliverance of Orléans, 
the lewd blasphemer, who, like all blasphemers, came 
to a bad end, is noble and by name Furtivolus. 


.. . generoso sanguine natus, 
Nomine Furtivolus, veneris moderator iniquus. 


Captain Glasdale called Jeanne strumpet and 
blasphemed his Maker. Jeanne prophesied that he 
would die without shedding blood; and Glasdale 
was drowned in the Loire. 

Many of these tales were obvious imitations of 
incidents in the lives of the saints, which were widely 
read in those days. A woman, who was a heretic, 
pulled the cassock of Saint Ambrose, whereupon the 
blessed bishop said to her, ‘‘’Take heed lest one day 
thou be chastised of God.” On the morrow the 
woman died, and the Blessed Ambrose conducted 
her to the grave. . 

A nun, who was then alive and who was to die 
in an odour of sanctity, Sister Colette of Corbie, 
had met her Furtivolus and had punished him, but 
less severely. On a day when she was praying in 
a church of Corbie, a stranger drew near and spoke 
to her libidinous words: “‘ May it please God,” she 
said, ‘to bring home to you the hideousness of the 
words you have just uttered.” ‘The stranger in 
shame went to the door. But an invisible hand 
arrested him on the threshold. ‘Then he realised 
the gravity of his sin; he asked pardon of the saint 
and was free to leave the church. 

After the royal army had departed from Gien, 
the Maid was said to have prophesied that a great 
battle would be fought between Auxerre and 
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Reims. When such predictions were not fulfilled 
they were forgotten. Besides, it was admitted that 
true prophets might sometimes utter false prophecies. 
A subtle theologian distinguished between prophecies 
of predestination which are always fulfilled and those 
of condemnation, which being conditioned, may not 
- be fulfilled and that without reflecting untruthful- 
ness on the lips that uttered them. Folk wondered 
that a peasant child should be able to forecast the 
future, and with the Apostle they cried, “TI praise 
thee, O Father, because thou hast hidden those 
things from the wise and prudent and revealed them 
unto babes.” 

The Maid’s prophecies were speedily spread 
abroad throughout the whole of Christendom. A 
clerk of Spiers wrote a treatise on her, entitled 
Sibylla Francica, divided into two parts. The 
first part was drawn up not later than July, 1429. 
The second is.dated the 17th of September, the 
same year. This clerk believes that the Maid 
practised the art of divination by means of astrology. 
He had heard a French monk of the order of the 
Premonstratensians 1 say that Jeanne delighted to 
study the heavens by night. He observes that all 
her prophecies concerned the kingdom of [rance ; 
and he gives the following as having been uttered 
by the Maid: “After having ruled for twenty 
years, the Dauphin will sleep with his fathers. 
After him, his eldest son, now a child of six, will 
reign more gloriously, more honourably, more power- 
fully than any King of France since Charlemagne.” 

The Maid possessed the gift of beholding events 
which were taking place far away. 

1 The monastery of the Premonstratensians, near Laon, was 


founded in 1122, by St. Norbert.—W. S. 
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At Vaucouleurs, on the very day of the Battle of 
the Herrings, she knew the Dauphin’s army had 
suffered grievous hurt. 

On a day when she was dining, seated near the 
King, she began to laugh quietly. The King, 
perceiving, asked her: “‘ My beloved, wherefore 
laugh ye so merrily ? ” 

She made answer that she would tell him when 
the repast was over. And, when the ewer was 
brought her, “ Sire,” she said, “‘ this day have been 
drowned in the sea five hundred English, who were 
crossing to your land to do you hurt. Therefore 
did I laugh. In three days you will know that it is 
true. 

)And so it was. 

Another time, when she was in a town some miles 
distant from the chateau where the King was, as 
she prayed before going to sleep, it was revealed to 
her that certain of the King’s enemies wished to 
poison him at dinner. Straightway she called her 
brothers and sent them to the King to advise him to 
take no food until she came. 

When she appeared before him, he was at table 
surrounded by eleven persons. 

“* Sire,” she said, ‘‘ have the dishes brought.” 

She gave them to the dogs, who ate from them 
and died forthwith. 

Then, pointing to a knight who was near the 
King and to two other guests: ‘‘ Those persons,” 
she said, “‘ wished to poison you.” 

The knight straightway confessed that it was 
true; and he was dealt with according to his 
deserts. 

It was borne in upon her that a certain priest 
kept a concubine; and one day, meeting in the 
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camp: a woman dressed. as a’ man, it was revealed to 
her that the woman was pregnant and that having 
already had. one child she had made away with it. 

She was likewise said to possess the power of dis- 
covering things hidden. She herself had claimed 
this power when she was at Tours. It had been 
revealed to her that a sword was: buried in the 
ground in the chapel of Saint Catherine of Fierbois, 
and that was the sword she wore. Some deemed 
it to be the sword with which Charles Martel had 
defeated the Saracens. Others suspected it of 
being the sword of Alexander the Great. 

In like manner it was said that before the corona- 
tion Jeanne had known of a precious’ crown, hidden 
from all eyes. And here is the story told concerning 
it: 
A bishop kept the crown of Saint Louis. No one 
knew which bishop it was, but it was known that the 
Maid had sent him a messenger, bearing a letter in 
which she asked him to give up the crown. The 
bishop replied that. the Maid was dreaming. A 
second time she demanded the sacred treasure, and 
the bishop made the same reply. Then she wrote 
to the citizens of the episcopal city, saying that if 
the crown were not given up to the King, the Lord 
would punish the town, and straightway there fell 
so heavy a storm of hail that all men marvelled. 
Wizards commonly caused hail storms. But this 
time the hail was a plague sent by the God who 
afflicted Egypt with ten plagues. After which the 
Maid despatched to the citizens a third letter in 
which she described the form and fashion of the 
crown the bishop was hiding, and warned them 
that if it were not given up even worse things would 
happen to them. The bishop, who believed that 
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the wondrous circlet of gold was known to him alone, 
marvelled that the form and fashion thereof should 
be described in this letter. He repented of his 
wickedness, wept many tears, and commanded the 
crown to be sent to the King and the Maid. 

It is not difficult to discern the origin of this 
story. The crown of Charlemagne, which the kings 
of France wore at the coronation ceremony, was at 
Saint-Denys in France, in the hands of the English. 
Jeanne boasted of having given the Dauphin at 
Chinon a precious crown, brought by angels. She 
said that this crown had been sent to Reims for the 
coronation, but that it did not arrive in time. As 
for the hiding of the crown by the bishop, that idea 
arose probably from the well-known cupidity of my 
Lord Regnault de Chartres, Archbishop of Reims, 
who had appropriated the silver vase intended for 
the chapter and placed by the King upon the high 
altar after the ceremony. 

There was likewise talk of gloves lost at Reims 
and of a cup that Jeanne had found. 

Maiden, at once a warrior and a lover of peace, 
béguine, prophetess, sorceress, angel of the Lord, 
ogress, every man beholds her according to his 
own fashion, creates her according to his own image. 
Pious souls clothe her with an invincible charm and 
the divine gift of charity; simple souls make her 
simple too; men gross and violent figure her a 
giantess, burlesque and terrible. Shall we ever 
discern the true features of her countenance? 
Behold her, from the first, and perhaps for ever, 
enclosed in a flowering thicket of legends ! 


CHAPTER Ix 


THE ROYAL ARMY FROM SOISSONS TO COMPIEGNE— 
POEM AND PROPHECY 


N the 22nd of July, King Charles, 
marching with his army down the 
valley of the Aisne, received in a place 
called Vailly, the keys of the town of 

} Soissons. 

This town constituted a part of the 

Duchy ot Valois, held jointly by the Houses of 

Orléans and of Bar. Of its dukes, one was a prisoner 

in the hands of the English; the other was con- 

nected with the French party through his brother-in- 
law, King Charles, and with the Burgundian party 
through his father-in-law, the Duke of Lorraine. No 
wonder the fealty of the townsfolk was somewhat 
vacillating ; downtrodden by men-at-arms, forever 
taken and retaken, red caps and white caps alter- 
nately ran the danger of being cast into the river. 

The Burgundians set fire to the houses, pillaged the 

churches, chastised the most notable burgesses ; 

then came the Armagnacs, who sacked everything, 
made great slaughter of men, women, and children, 
ravished nuns, worthy wives, and honest maids. 

The Saracens could not have done worse. City 

dames had been seen making sacks in which Bur- 

gundians were to be sewn up and thrown into the 

Aisne. 

King Charles made his entry into the city on 
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Saturday, the 23rd, in the morning. The red caps 
went into hiding. ‘The bells pealed, the folk cried 
“ Noél,” and the burgesses proffered the King two 
barbels, six sheep and six gallons of “ bon suret,” 1 
begging the King to forgive its being so little, but 
the war had ruined them. ‘They, like the people of 
Troyes, refused to open their gates to the men-at- 
arms, by virtue of their privileges, and because they 
had not food enough for their support. The army 
encamped in the plain of Amblény. 

It would seem that at that time the leaders of the 
royal army had the intention of marching on Com- 
picene. Indeed it was important to capture this 
town from Duke Philip, for it was the key to ’Ile-de- 
France and ought to be taken before the Duke had 
time to bring up an army. But throughout ‘this 
campaign the King of France was resolved 'to recap- 
ture his towns rather by diplomacy and persuasion 
than by force. Between the 22nd and the 25th of 
July he three times summoned the inhabitants of 
Compiégne to surrender. Being desirous ‘to gain 
time and to have the air of being constrained, they 
entered into negotiations. 

Having quitted Soissons, the royal army reached 
Chateau-Thierry on the 29th. All day it waited for 
the town to open its gates. In the evening the King 
entered. Coulommiers, Crécy-en-Brie, and Provins 
submitted. 

On Monday, the 1st of August, the King crossed 
the Marne, over the Chateau-Thierry Bridge, and 
that same day took up his quarters at Montmirail. 
On the morrow he gained Provins and came within a 
short distance of the passage of the Seine and the 
high-roads of central France. ‘The army was sore 
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anhungered, finding nought to eat in these. ravaged 
fields and pillaged cities. ‘Through lack of victuals 
preparations were being made for retreat into Poitou. 
But this design was thwarted bythe English. While 
ungarrisoned towns' were being reduced, the English 
Regent had: been gathering an army. It was now 
advancing on Corbeil and Melun.. On its approach 
the French: gained La Motte-Nangis, some twelve 
miles. from. Provins, where they took up their 
position on ground flat and level, such as: was con- 
venient for the fighting of a battle, as battles were 
fought in those days. For one whole day they: 
remained in battle array. ‘There was no sign of the 
English coming to attack them. 

Meanwhile: the people of Reims: received tidings 
that King Charles was leaving Chateau-Thierry and 
was about to cross the Seine. Believing that they 
had been: abandoned, they were afraid. lest. the 
English and. Burgundians should make them pay 
dearly for the coronation of the King of the 
Armagnacs; and in truth they stood in great 
danger. On the 3rd of August, they resolved to: 
send a message'to’ King Charles to entreat him not to 
forsake those cities. which had submitted to him. 
The city’s herald set out forthwith. On the morrow 
they sent word. to their good friends of Chalons and 
of Laon, how they had heard that King Charles. was 
wending towards Orléans and Bourges, and how 
they had sent him a message. 

On the 5th of August, while the King is still at 
Provins or in the neighbourhood, Jeanne addresses 
to the townsfolk of Reims a letter dated from the 
camp, on the road to Paris. Herein. she promises 
not to desert her friends faithful and beloved. She 
appears to have no suspicion of the projected retreat 
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on the Loire. Wherefore it is clear that the magis- 
trates of Reims have not written to her and that 
she is not admitted to the royal counsels. She has 
been instructed, however, that the King has con- 
cluded a fifteen days’ truce with the Duke of 
Burgundy, and thereof she informs the citizens of 
Reims. This truce is displeasing to her; and she 
doubts whether she will observe it. If she does 
observe it, it will be solely on account of the King’s 
honour; and even then she must be persuaded that 
there is no trickery in it. She will therefore keep 
the royal army together and in readiness to march 
at the end of the fifteen days. She closes her letter 
with a recommendation to the townsfolk to keep 
good guard and to send her word if they have need 
of her. 
Here is thecletter ; 


“Good friends and beloved, ye good and loyal French of 
the city of Rains, Jehanne the Maid lets you wit of her 
tidings and prays and requires you not to doubt the good 
cause she maintains for the Blood Royal; and I promise 
and assure you that I will never forsake you as long as I 
shall live. It is true that the King has made truce with 
the Duke of Burgundy for the space of fifteen days, by 
which he is to surrender peaceably the city of Paris at the 
end of fifteen days. Notwithstanding, marvel ye not if I 
do not straightway enter into it, for truces thus made are 
not pleasing unto me, and I know not whether I shall 
keep them; but if I keep them it will be solely to maintain 
the King’s honour; and further they shall not ensnare 
the Royal Blood, for I will keep and maintain together the 
King’s army that it be ready at the end of fifteen days, if 
they make not peace. Wherefore my beloved and perfect 
friends, I pray ye to be in no disquietude as long as I shall 
live; but I require you to keep good watch and to defend 
well the good city of the King; and to make known unto 
me if there be any traitors who would do you hurt, and, as 
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speedily as I may, I will take them out from among you; 
and send me of your tidings. To God I commend you. 
May he have you in his keeping.” 

Written this Friday, 5th day of August, near Provins, 
a camp in the country or on the Paris road. Addressed 
to: the loyal French of the town of Rains. 


It cannot be doubted that the monk who acted 
as scribe wrote down faithfully what was dictated 
to him, and reproduced the Maid’s very words, even 
her Lorraine dialect. She had then attained to the 
very highest degree of heroic saintliness. Here, in 
this letter, she takes to herself a supernatural power, 
to which the King, his Councillors and his Captains 
must submit. She ascribes to herself alone the right 
of recognising or denouncing treaties; she disposes 
entirely of the army. And, because she commands in 
the name of the King of Heaven, her commands are 
absolute. ‘There is happening to her what neces- 
sarily happens to all those who believe themselves 
entrusted with a divine mission; they constitute 
themselves a spiritual and temporal power superior 
to the established powers and inevitably hostile to 
them. A dangerous illusion and productive of shocks 
in which the visionaries are generally the worst 
sufferers! Every day of her life living and holding 
converse with saints and angels, moving in the 
splendour of the Church Triumphant, this young 
peasant girl came to believe that in her resided all 
strength, all prudence, all wisdom and all counsel. 
This does not mean that she was lacking in intelli- 
gence; on the contrary she rightly perceived that 
the Duke of Burgundy, with his embassies, was but 
playing with the King and that Charles was being 
tricked by a Prince, who knew how to disguise his 
craft in magnificence. Not that Duke Philip was an 
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enemy of peace; on the contrary, he desired it, 
but he was desirous not to come to an open quarrel 
with the English. Jeanne knew little of the affairs 
of Burgundy and of France, but her judgment was 
none the less sound. Concerning the relative posi- 
tions of the Kings of France and England, between 
whom there could be no agreement, since the matter 
in dispute was the possession of the kingdom, her 
ideas were very simple but very correct. Equally 
accurate were her views of the position of the King 
of France with regard to his great vassal, the Duke 
of Burgundy, with whom an understanding was not 
only possible and desirable, but necessary. She 
pronounced thereupon in a perfectly straightforward 
fashion: ‘On the one hand there is peace with the 
Burgundians and on the other peace with the Eng- 
lish; concerning the peace with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, by letters and by ambassadors have I 
required him to come to terms with the King; as 
for the English, the only way of making peace with 
them is for them to go back to their country, to 
England.” 

This truce that so highly displeased her, we know 
not when it was concluded, whether at Soissons or 
Chateau-Thierry, on the 30th or 31st of July, or at 
Provins between the 2nd and 5th of August. It 
would appear that it was to last fifteen days, at the 
end of which time the Duke was to undertake to 
surrender Paris to the King of France. The Maid 
had good reason for her mistrust. 

When the Regent withdrew before him, King 
Charles eagerly returned to his plan of re-entering 
Poitou. From La Motte-Nangis he sent his quarter- 
masters to Bray-sur-Seine, which had just sub- 
mitted. Situated above Montereau and ten miles 
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south of Provins, this town had a bridge over the 
river, across which the royal army was to pass on the 
§th of August or in the morning of the 6th ; but the 
English came by night, overcame the quartermasters 
and took possession of the bridge; with its retreat 
cut off, the royal army had to retrace its march. 
Within this army, which had not fought and 
which was being devoured by hunger, there existed 
a party of zealots, led by those whom Jeanne fondly 
called the Royal Blood. ‘They were the Duke of 
Alengon, the Duke of Bourbon, the Count of 
Vendéme, and likewise the Duke of Bar, who had 
just come from the War of the Apple Baskets. 
Before he took to painting pictures and writing 
moralities in rhyme, this young son of the Lady 
Yolande had been a warrior. Duke of Bar and heir 
of Lorraine, he had been forced to join the. English 
and Burgundians. Brother-in-law of King Charles, 
he must. needs rejoice when the latter was victorious, 
because, but for that victory, he would never have 
been able to range himself on the side of the Queen, 
his sister, for which he would have been very sorry. 
Jeanne knew him; not long before, she had asked 
the Duke of Lorraine to send him with her into 
France. He was said to have been one of those who 
of their own free will followed her to Paris. Among 
the others were the two’ sons of the Lady of Laval, 
Gui, the elder, to whom she had offered wine at 
Selles-en-Berry, promising soon to give him to drink 
at Paris, and André, who afterwards became Marshal 
of Lohéac. This was the army of the Maid: a band 
of youths, scarcely more than children, who ranged 
their banners side by side with the banner of a girl 
younger than they, but more innocent and better. 


1 Guerre de la Hottte de Pommes.—W. S. 
G2 
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On learning that the retreat had been cut off, 
it is said that these youthful princes were well con- 
tent and glad. This was valour and zeal; but it 
was a curious position and a false when the knight- 
hood wished for war while the royal council was 
desiring to treat, and when the knighthood actually 
rejoiced at the campaign being prolonged by the 
enemy and at the royal army being cornered by the 
Godons. Unhappily this war party could boast of 
no very able adherents; and the favourable oppor- 
tunity had been lost, the Regent had been allowed 
time to collect his forces and to cope with the most 
pressing dangers. 

Its retreat cut off, the royal army fell back on 
Brie. On the morning of Sunday, the 7th, it was at 
Coulommiers; it recrossed the Marne at Chateau- 
Thierry. King Charles received a message from the 
inhabitants of Reims, entreating him to draw nearer 
to them. He was at La Ferté on the roth, on the 
11th at Crépy in Valois. 

At one stage of the march on La Ferté and 
Crépy, the Maid was riding in company with the 
King, between the Archbishop of Reims and my 
Lord the Bastard. Beholding the people hastening 
to come before the King and crying “ Noél!” she 
exclaimed : “‘ Good people! Never have I seen folk 
so glad at the coming of the fair King. . . .” 

These peasants of Valois and of |’Ile-de-France, 
who cried “ Noél!” on the coming of King Charles, 
in like manner hailed the Regent and the Duke of 
Burgundy when they passed. Doubtless they were 
not so glad as they seemed to Jeanne, and if the 
little Saint had listened at the doors of their poor 
homes, this is about what she would have heard: 
“What shall we do? Let us surrender our all to the 
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devil. It matters not what shall become of us, for, © 
through treason and bad government, we must 
needs forsake our wives and children and flee into 
the woods, like wild beasts. And it is not one year 
or two but fourteen or fifteen since this unhappy 
dance began. And most of the great nobles of 
France have died by the sword, or unconfessed have 
fallen victims to poison or to treachery, or in short 
have perished by some manner of violent death. 
Better for us would it have been to serve Saracens 
than Christians. Whether one lives bady or well it 
comes to the same thing. Let us do all the evil that 
lieth in our power. No worse can happen to us 
than to be slain or taken.” 

It was only in the neighbourhood of towns or close 
to fortresses and castles, within sight of the watch- 
man’s eye as he looked from the top of tower or 
belfry, that land was cultivated. On the approach 
of men-at-arms, the watchman rang his bell or 
sounded his horn to warn the vine-dressers or the 
ploughmen to flee to a place of safety. In many 
districts the alarm bell was so frequent that oxen, 
sheep, and pigs, of their own accord, went into 
hiding as soon as they heard it. 

In the plains especially, which were easy of access, 
the Armagnacs and the English had destroyed 
everything. For some distance from Beauvais, from 
Senlis, from Soissons, from Laon, they had caused the 
fields to lie fallow, and here and there shrubs and 
underwood were springing up over land once cul- 
tivated.—‘ Noél! Noél!” 

Throughout the duchy of Valois, the peasants 
were abandoning the open country and hiding in 
woods, rocks, and quarries. 

Many, in order to gain a livelihood, did like Jean 
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de Bonval, the tailor of Noyant near Soissons, who, 
despite wife and children, joined a Burgundian 
band, which went up and down the country thiev- 
ing, pillaging, and, when occasion offered, smoking 
out the folk who had taken refuge in churches. On 
one day Jean and his comrades took two hogsheads 
of corn, on another six or seven cows; on another a 
goat and a cow, on another a silver belt, a pair of 
gloves and a pair of shoes; on another a bale of 
eighteen -ells of cloth to make cloaks withal. And 
Jean de Bonval said that within his knowledge 
many a man of worship did as much.—“ Noél.! 
Noél! ” 

The Armagnacs and Burgundians had torn the 
coats off the peasants’ backs and seized even their 
potsand pans. It was not far from Crépy to Meaux. 
Everyone in that country had heard of the Tree 
of Vauru. 

At one of the gates of the town of Meaux was a 
great elm, whereon the Bastard of Vauru, a Gascon 
noble of the Dauphin’s party, used to hang the 
peasants he had taken, when they could not pay their 
gansom. When he had no executioner at hand he 
used to hang them himself. With him there lived a 
kinsman, my Lord Denis de Vauru, who was called 
his cousin, not that he was soin fact, but just to show 
that one was no better than the other. In the 
month of March, in the year 1420, my Lord Denis, 
on one of his expeditions, came across a peasant 
tilling the ground. He took him prisoner, held him 
to ransom, and, tying him to his horse’s tail, dragged 
chim back to Meaux, where, by threats and torture, 
he exacted from him a promise to pay three times as 
much as he possessed. Dragged half dead from his 
dungeon, the villein sent to the wife he had married 
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that year to ask her to bring the sum! demanded by 
the lord. She. was with child, and near the time 
of her delivery; notwithstanding, she came because’ 
she loved her husband and hoped to soften the heart 
of the Lord of Vauru. She failed; and’ Messire’ 
Denis told her that if by a certain day he did not 
receive the ransom he would hang the man from 
the elm-tree. The poor woman went’ away in 
tears; fondly commending her husband to God’s 
keeping. And her husband wept for pity of her. 
By a great effort, she succeeded in obtaining the 
sum demanded, but not by the day: appointed. 
When' she returned, her husband had been hanged: 
from the Vauru Tree without respite or mercy. 
With bitter sobs she asked for him, and then felb 
exhausted by the side of that road, which, on the 
point of her delivery, she had traversed on foot. 
Having’ regained consciousness, a second time she 
asked for her husband. She was told that she would! 
not see him till the ransom had. been paid. 

While she was before the Gascon, there in sight 
of her were brought forth several craftsmen, held’ 
to’ ransom, who, unable to pay, were straightway 
despatched to be hanged or drowned. At this 
spectacle'a great fear for her husband came over her ; 
nevertheless, her love for him gave her heart of 
courage and she paid the ransom. As soon as the 
Duke’s men had counted the coins, they dismissed’ 
her saying that her husband had died like the other 
villeins: 

At those cruel words, wild with sorrow and despair, 
she broke forth into curses and railing. When she 
refused to be silent, the Bastard’ of Vauru had her 
beaten and taken to the elm-tree. 

There she was stripped to the waist and tied'to the 
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Tree, whence hung forty to fifty men, some from the 
higher, some from the lower branches, so that, when 
the wind blew, their bodies touched her head. At 
nightfall she uttered shrieks so piercing that they were 
heard in the town. But whosoever had dared to go 
and unloose her would have been a dead man. 
Fright, fatigue, and exertion brought on her de- 
livery. ‘The wolves, attracted by her cries, came 
and consumed the fruit of her womb, and then 
devoured alive the body of the wretched creature. 

In 1422, the town of Meaux was taken by the 
Burgundians. Then were the Bastard of Vauru 
and his cousin hanged from that ‘Tree on which they 
had caused so many innocent folk to die so shameful 
a death. 

For the poor peasants of these unhappy lands, 
whether Armagnac or Burgundian, it was all of a 
piece; they had nothing to gain by changing 
masters. Nevertheless, it is possible that, on 
beholding the King, the descendant of Saint Louis 
and Charles the Wise, they may have taken heart of 
courage and of hope, so great was the fame for 
justice and for mercy of the illustrious house of 
France. 

Thus, riding by the side of the Archbishop of 
Reims, the Maid looked with a friendly eye on the 
peasants crying “‘ Noél!” After saying that she had 
nowhere seen folk so joyful at the coming of the fair 
King, she sighed: ‘Would to God I were so 
fortunate as, when I die, to find burial in this 
land2? 

Peradventure the Lord Archbishop was curious to 
know whether from her Voices she had received any 
revelation concerning her approaching death. She 
often said that she would not last long. Doubtless he 
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was acquainted with a prophecy widely known at 
that time, that the Maid would die in the Holy Land 
after having reconquered with King Charles the 
sepulchre of Our Lord. There were those who 
attributed this prophecy to the Maid herself; for 
she had told her Confessor that she would die in 
battle with the Infidel, and that after her God would 
send a Maid of Rome who would take her place. 
And it is obvious that Messire Regnault knew what 
store to set on such things. At any rate, for that 
reason or for another, he asked: “ Jeanne, in what 
place look you for to die? ” 

To which she made answer: “ Where it shall 
please God. For I am sure neither of the time nor 
of the place, and I know no more thereof than you.” 

No answer could have been more devout. My 
Lord the Bastard who was present at this conversa- 
tion, many years later thought he remembered 
that Jeanne had added: ‘ But I would it were now 
God’s pleasure for me to retire, leaving my arms, 
and to go and serve my father and mother, keeping 
sheep with my brethren and sister.” 

If she really spoke thus, it was doubtless because 
she was haunted by dark forebodings. For some 
time she had believed herself betrayed. Possibly she 
suspected the Lord Archbishop of Reims of wishing 
her ill. But it is hard to believe that he can have 
thought of getting rid of her now when he had 
employed her with such signal success; rather his 
intention was to make further use of her. Never- 
theless he did not like her, and she felt it. He never 
consulted her and never told her what had been 
decided in council. And she suffered cruelly from 
the small account made of the revelations she was 
always receiving so abundantly. May we not inter- 
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pret as a subtle and delicate reproach the utterance 
in his presence of this wish, this complaint ? Doubt- 
less she longed for her absent mother. And yet she 
was mistaken when she thought that henceforth 
she could endure the tranquil life of a village maiden. 
In her childhood at Domremy she seldom went to 
tend the flocks in the field; she preferred to occupy 
herself in household affairs; but if, after having 
waged war beside the King and the nobles, she had 
had to return to her country and keep sheep, she 
would not have stayed there six months. Hence- 
forth it would have been impossible for her to live 
save with that knighthood to whose company she 
believed God had called her. All her heart was 
there, and she had finished with the distaff. 

During the march on La Ferté and Crépy, 
King Charles received a challenge from the Regent, 
then at Montereau with his baronage, calling upon 
him to fix.a meeting at whatsoever place he should 
appoint. ‘‘ We, who with all our hearts,” said the 
Duke of Bedford, “desire the end of the war, 
summon and require you, if you have pity and com- 
passion on the poor folk, who in your cause have so 
long time been cruelly treated, downtrodden, and 
oppressed, to appoint a place suitable either in this 
land of Brie, where we both are, or in I’Ie-de- 
France. ‘There will we meet. And if you have any 
proposal of peace to make unto us, we will listen to_ 
it and as beseemeth a good Catholic prince we will 
take counsel thereon.” 

This arrogant and insulting letter had not been 
penned by the Regent in any desire or hope.of peace, 
but rather, against all reason, to throw on King 
Charles’s shoulders the responsibility for the miseries 
and suffering the war was causing the commonalty. 
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Writing to the King crowned in Reims Cathedral, 
from the beginning he addresses him in this disdain- 
ful manner: ‘ You who were accustomed to call 
yourself Dauphin of Viennois and who now without 
reason take unto yourself the title of King.” He 
declares that he wants peace and then adds forth- 
_ with: “Not a peace hollow, corrupt, feigned, 
violated, perjured, like that of Montereau, on which, 
by your fault and your consent, there followed that 
terrible and detestable murder, committed contrary 
to all law and honour of knighthood, on the :person 
of our late dear and greatly loved Father, Jean, Duke 
of Burgundy.” 

My Lord of Bedford had married one of the 
daughters. of that Duke Jean, who had been treacher- 
ously murdered in revenge for the assassination of 
the Duke of Orléans. But indeed it was not wisely 
ito prepare the way of peace to cast the crime of 
‘Montereau iin the face of Charles of Valois, who,had 
-been dragged there as a child and with whom ;there 
chad remained ever after a physical trembling and a 
haunting fear of crossing bridges. 

For the moment the Duke of Bedford’s most 
serious grievance against Charles was that he was 
accompanied by the Maid and Friar Richard. “‘ You 
cause the ignorant folk to be seduced and deceived,” 
the said, “‘ for you are supported by superstitious 
and reprobate persons, such as this: woman of ill-fame 
and disorderly life, wearing man’s attire and dis- 
ssolute in manners, and likewise by that apostate and 
‘seditious mendicant friar, they both alike being, 
according to Holy Scripture, abominable in the sight 
of God.” 

To strike still greater shame into the heart of the 
enemy, the Duke of Bedford proceeds to »a second 
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attack on the maiden and the monk. And in the 
most eloquent passage of the letter, when he is citing 
Charles of Valois to appear before him, he says 
ironically that he expects to see him come led by 
this woman of ill fame and this apostate monk. 

Thus wrote the Regent of England; albeit he 
had a mind, subtle, moderate, and graceful, he was 
moreover a good Catholic and a believer in all 
manner of devilry and witchcraft. 

His horror at the army of Charles of Valois being 
commanded by a witch and a heretic monk was 
certainly sincere, and he deemed it wise to publish 
the scandal. There were doubtless only too many, 
who, like him, were ready to believe that the Maid of 
the Armagnacs was a heretic, a worshipper of idols 
and given to the practice of magic. In the opinion 
of many worthy and wise Burgundians a prince must 
forfeit his honour by keeping such company. And 
if Jeanne were in very deed a witch, what a disgrace ! 
What an abomination! ‘The Flowers-de-Luce rein- 
stated by the devil! The Dauphin’s whole camp 
was tainted by it. And yet when my Lord of 
Bedford spread abroad those ideas he was not so 
adroit as he thought. 

Jeanne, as we know, was good-hearted, and in 
energy untiring. By inspiring the men of her 
party with the idea that she brought them good 
luck, she gave them courage. Nevertheless King 
Charles’s counsellors knew what she could do for 
them and avoided consulting her. She herself felt 
that she would not last long. ‘Then who represented 
her as a great war leader? Who exalted her as a 
supernatural power? ‘The enemy. 

This letter shows how the English had transformed 
an innocent child into a being unnatural, terrible 
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redoubtable, into a spectre of hell causing the 
bravest to grow pale. In a voice of lamentation the 
Regent cries: ‘The devil! the witch! And then 
he marvels that his fighting men tremble before the 
Maid, and desert rather than face her. 

From Montereau, the English army had fallen 
“back on Paris. Now it once again came forth to 
meet the French. On Saturday, the 13th of August, 
King Charles held the country between Crépy and 
Paris. Now the Maid from the heights of Dam- 
martin could espy the summit of Montmartre with 
its windmills and the light mists from the Seine 
veiling that great city of Paris, promised to her by 
those Voices which, alas! she had heeded too well. 
On the morrow, Sunday, the King and his army 
encamped in a village, by name Barron, on the River 
Nonnette, on which, five miles lower down, stands 
Senlis. 

Senlis was subjected to the English. It was said 
that the Regent was approaching with a great com- 
pany of men-at-arms, commanded by the Earl of 
Suffolk, the Lord Talbot and the Bastard Saint Pol. 
With him were the crusaders of the Cardinal of 
Winchester, the late King’s uncle, between three 
thousand five hundred and four thousand men, paid 
with the Pope’s money to go and fight against the 
Hussites in Bohemia. The Cardinal judged it well 
to use them against the King of France, a very 
Christian King forsooth, but one whose hosts were 
commanded by a witch and an apostate. It was 
reported that, in the English camp, was a captain 
with fifteen hundred men-at-arms, clothed in white, 
bearing a white standard, on which was embroidered 
a distaff whence was suspended a spindle; and on 
the streamer of the banner was worked in fine letters 
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of gold: “Ores, vienne la Belle!” + By these: 
words the: men-at-arms wished to: proclaim that if 
they were to meet the Maid of the Armagnacs she: 
would find her work cut out. 

Captain Jean de Saintrailles, the brother of Poton, 
observed the English first when, marching towards 
Senlis; they were crossing La Nonnette by a ford so. 
narrow that: two horses could barely pass abreast. 
But King Charles’s army, which was coming down 
the Nonnette valley, didnot arrive in time to surprise: 
them. It passed the night opposite them, near 
Montepilloy. 

On the morrow, Monday, the 15th of August, at: 
daybreak, the men-at-arms heard mass in camp and,. 
as far as might be, cleared their consciences; for 
great plunderers and whoremongers' as they were, 
they had not given up hope: of winning, Paradise: 
when this life should be over. That day was a solemn 
feast, when the Church,. on the authority of St. 
Grégoire de Tours, commemorates the physical and 
spiritual exaltation to heaven of the Virgin Mary. 
Churchmen taught that it behoves men to keep the 
feasts of Our Lord and the Holy Virgin, and that to 
wage battle on days consecrated to them is to’ sin 
grievously against the glorious Mother of God. 
No one in King: Charles’s: camp could maintain: a. 
contrary opinion, since all were Christians as they 
were in the camp of the Regent. Andi yet, imme-: 
diately after the Deo Gratias, every man took up his- 
post ready for battle. 

According to the established rule, the army was in 
several divisions: the van-guard, the archers, the 
main body, the rear-guard, and the three wings. 
Further, and according to the same ‘rule, there had: 

1 Now, come forth Beauty.—W. S. 
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-been formed a skirmishing company, destined ifineed 
‘were to succour and reinforce the other divisions. 
‘It was commanded by Captain La Hire, my Lord 
tthe Bastard, and the Sire d’Albret, La Trémouille’s 
shalf-brother. With this company was the Maid. 
At the Battle of Patay, despite her entreaties, she 
-.had been forced to keep with the rear-guard; now 
she rode with the bravest and ablest, with those 
‘skirmishers or scouts whose duty it was, says Jean 
de Bueil, to repulse the scouts of the opposite party 
and to observe the number and the ordering of the 
enemy. At length justice was: done:her; at length 
she was assigned the place which her skill in 
horsemanship and her courage in battle merited; 
and yet she hesitated to follow her comrades. 
According to the report of a Burgundian knight 
ichronicler, there she was, “swayed to and fro, at 
‘one moment wishing to fight, at another not.” 
Her perplexity is easily comprehensible. The 
dittle Saint could-not bring herself to decide whether 
‘to ride forth to battle on the day of our Lady’s 
Feast or to fold her.arms while fighting was going 
onaround her. Her Voices intensified her indecision. 
‘They never instructed her what to do save when she 
‘new herself. In the end she went with the men- 
at-arms, not one of whom appears to have shared her 
scruples. The two:armies were but the space of a 
‘culverin shot apart. She, with certain of her com- 
pany, went right up to the dykes and to the carts, 
behind which the English were entrenched. Sundry 
Godons and men of Picardy came forth from their 
camp and fought, some on foot, others on horse- 
back against an equal number of French. On both 
sides there were wounded, and prisoners were taken. 
This hand-to-hand fighting continued the ‘whole 
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day; at sunset the most serious skirmish happened, 
and so much dust was raised that it was impossible 
to see anything. On that day there befell what had 
happened on the 17th of June between Beaugency 
and Meung. With the armaments and the customs 
of warfare of those days, it was very difficult to 
force an army to come out of its entrenched camp. 
Generally, if a battle was to be fought, it was neces- 
sary for the two sides to be in accord, and, after 
the pledge of battle had been sent and accepted, for 
each to level his own half of the field where the 
engagement was to take place. 

At nightfall the skirmishing ceased, and the two 
armies slept at a crossbow-shot from each other. 
Then King Charles went off to Crépy, leaving the 
English free to go and relieve the town of Evreux, 
which had agreed to surrender on the 27th of 
August. With this town the Regent made sure of 
Normandy. 

Their loss of the opportunity of conquering 
Normandy was the price the French had to pay for 
the royal coronation procession, for that march to 
Reims, which was at once military, civil and religious. 
If, after the victory of Patay, they had hastened at 
once to Rouen, Normandy would have been recon- 
quered and the English cast into the sea; if, from 
Patay they had pushed on to Paris they would have 
entered the city without resistance. Yet we must 
not too hastily condemn that ceremonious promenad- 
ing of the Lilies through Champagne. By the march 
to Reims the French party, those Armagnacs reviled 
for their cruelty and felony, that little King of 
Bourges compromised in an infamous ambuscade, 
may have won advantages greater and more solid 
than the conquest of the county of Maine and the 
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duchy of Normandy and a victorious assault on 
the first city of the realm. By retaking his towns 
of Champagne and of France without bloodshed, 
King Charles appeared to advantage as a good and 
pacific lord, as a prince wise and debonair, as the 
friend of the townsfolk, as the true king of cities. 
In short, by concluding that campaign of honest and 
successful negotiations and by the august ceremonial 
of the coronation, he came forth at once as the lawful 
and very holy King of France. 

An illustrious lady, a descendant of Bolognese 
nobles and the widow of a knight of Picardy, well 
versed in the liberal arts, was the author of a 
number of lays, virelays,1 and ballads. Christine 
de Pisan, noble and high-minded, wrote with 
distinction in prose and verse. Loyal to France and 
a champion of her sex, there was nothing she more 
fervently desired than to see the French prosperous 
and their ladies honoured. In her old age she 
was cloistered in the Abbey of Poissy, where her 
daughter was a nun. There, on the 31st of July, 
1429, she completed a poem of sixty-one stanzas, 
each containing eight lines of eight syllables, in 
praise of the Maid. In halting measures and 
affected language, these verses expressed the 
thoughts of the finest, the most cultured and the 
most pious souls touching the angel of war sent of 
God to the Dauphin Charles. 

In this work she begins by saying that for eleven 
years she had spent her cloistered life in weeping. 
And in very truth, this noble-hearted woman wept 
over the misfortunes of the realm into which she had 
been born, wherein she had grown up, where kings 

1 A virelay was a later variation of the lay, differing from it 
chiefly in the arrangement of the rhymes.—W. S. 
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and princes had received her and learned poets had 
done her honour, and the language of which she 
spoke with the precision of a’ purist. After eleven 
yeats of mourning, the victories of the Dauphin 
were her first joy. 

““ At length,” she says, ‘‘ the sun begins to shine 
once more and the fine days to bloom again. That 
royal child so’ long despised and offended, behold 
him coming, wearing on his head a crown and 
accoutred with spurs of gold. Let us cry: ‘ Noél! 
Charles, the seventh of that great name, King of the 
French, thou hast recovered thy kingdom with the 
help of a Maid.’ ” 

Christine recalls a prophecy concerning a King, 
Charles, son of Charles, surnamed The Flying Hart,+ 
who was to be emperor. Of this prophecy we know 
nothing save that the escutcheon of King Charles VIL 
was borne by two winged stags and that a letter to 
an Italian merchant, written in 1429, contains am 
obscure announcement of the coronation of the 
Dauphin at Rome. 

““T pray God,” continued Christine, “ that thou 
mayest be that one, that God will grant thee life to 
see thy children grow up, that through thee and 
through them, France may have joy, that serving 
God, thou wage not war to the utterance. My hope 
is that thou shalt be good, upright, a friend of justice, 
greater than any other, that pride sully not thy 
prowess, that thou be gentle, favourable to thy 

1 A winged stag (le cerf-volant) is the symbol of aking. Froissart 
thus explains its origin. Before setting out for Flanders, in 1382, 
Charles VI dreamed that his falcon had flown away. ‘“ Thé apered 
sodenly before hym a great hart with wynges whereof he had great 
joye.” And the hart bore him to his lost bird. Froissart, Book IT, 


ch. clxiv. [The Chronycle of Syr John Froissart translated by 
Lord Berners, vol. iii, p. 339, Tudor Translation, rgo1.]—W. S. 
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people and fearing God who hath chosen thee to 
serve Him. 

“ And thou, Maid most happy, most honoured of 
God, thou hast loosened the cord with which 
France was bound. Canst thou be praised enough, 
thou who hast brought peace to this land laid low 
~ by war? 

“Jeanne, born in a propitious hour, blessed be 
thy creator! Maid,sent.of God, in whom the Holy 
Ghost shed abroad a ray of His grace, who hast from 
him received and dost keep gifts in abundance; 
never did He refuse thy request. Whocan ever be 
thankful.enough unto thee? ” 

The Maid, saviour of the realm, Dame Christine 
compares to Moses who delivered Israel out of the 
Land of Egypt. 

“That a Maid should proffer her breast, whence 
France may suck the sweet milk of peace, behold a 
matter which is above nature ! 

“¢ Joshua was a mighty conqueror. What is there 
strange in that, since he was.a strongman? But now 
behold, a woman, a shepherdess doth appear, of 
greater worship than any man. But with God all 
things are easy. 

“ By Esther, Judith and Deborah, women of high 
esteem, He delivered His oppressed people. And well 
I know there have been women of great worship. 
But Jeanne is above all. ‘Through her God hath 
worked many miracles. 

“ By a miracle was she sent ; the angel of the Lord 
led her to the King. 

“‘ Before she could be believed, to clerks and to 
scholars was she taken and thoroughly examined. 
She said she was come from God, and_ history 
proved her saying \to be true, for Merlin, the Sibyl 
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and Bede had seen her in the spirit. In their books 
they point to her as the saviour of France, and in 
their prophecies they let wit of her, saying, ‘ In the 
French wars she shall bear the banner.’ And indeed 
they relate all the manner of her history.” 

We are not astonished that Dame Christine should 
have been acquainted with the Sibylline poems ; for 
it is known that she was well versed in the writings 
of the ancients. But we perceive that the obviously 
mutilated prophecy of Merlin the Magician and the 
apocryphal chronogram of the Venerable Bede had 
come under her notice. The predictions and verses 
of the Armagnac ecclesiastics were spread abroad 
everywhere with amazing rapidity. 

Dame Christine’s views concerning the Maid 
accord with those of the doctors of the French party ; 
and the poem she wrote in her convent in many 
passages bears resemblance to the treatise of the 
Archbishop of Embrun. 

There it is said : 

“The goodness of her life proves that Jeanne 
possesses the grace of God. 

‘““Jt was made manifest, when at the siege of 
Orléans her might revealed itself. Never was 
miracle plainer. God did so succour his own people 
that the strength of the enemy was but as that of a 
dead dog. ‘They were taken or slain. 

“Honour to the feminine sex, God loves it. A 
damsel of sixteen, who is not weighed down by 
armour and weapons, even though she be bred to 
endure hardness, is not that a matter beyond 
nature? ‘The enemy flees before her. Many eyes 
behold it. 

“‘She goeth forth capturing towns and castles. 
She is the first captain of our host. Such power had 
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not Hector or Achilles. But God, who leads her, 
does all. 

“And you, ye men-at-arms, who suffer cruel pain 
and risk your lives for the right, be ye faithful: 
in heaven shall ye have reward and glory, for 
_ whosoever fighteth for the just cause, winneth 
Paradise. 

** Know ye that by her the English shall be cast 
down, for it is the will of God, who inclineth His ear 
to the voice of the good folk, whom they desired to 
overthrow. The blood of the slain crieth against 
them.” 

In the shadow of her convent Dame Christine 
shares the hope common to every noble soul; from 
the Maid she expects:all the good things she longs 
for. She believes that Jeanne will restore concord 
to the Christian Church. The gentlest spirits of 
those days looked to fire and sword for the bringing 
in of unity and obedience; they never dreamed that 
Christian charity could mean charity towards the 
whole human race. Wherefore, on the strength of 
prophecy, the poetess expects the Maid to destroy 
the infidel and the heretic, or in other words the 
Turk and the Hussite. 

“In her conquest of the Holy Land, she will tear 
up the Saracens like weeds. ‘Thither will she lead 
King Charles, whom God. defend! Before he dies 
he shall make that journey. He it is who shall con- 
quer the land. There shall she end her life. There 
shall the thing come to pass.” 

The good Christine would appear to have brought 
her poem to this conclusion when she received tidings 
of the King’s coronation. She then added thirteen 
stanzas to celebrate the mystery of Reims and to 
foretell the taking of Paris. 
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Thus in the gloom and silence of one of those: 
convents where even the hushed noises of the world: 
penetrated but seldom, this virtuous lady collected 
and expressed in rhyme all those dreams of church: 
and state which centred round a child. 

In a ballad of considerable beauty written at the’ 
time of the coronation, in love and honour “ of the. 
beautiful garden of the noble flowers de luce,” and 
for the elevation of the white cross, King Charles VIL 
is described by that mysterious name “ the noble: 
stag,’ which we: have first discovered in Christine’s: 
poem. ‘The unknown author of the ballad says that: 
the Sibyl, daughter of King Priam, prophesied the 
misfortunes of this royal stag; but such a prediction: 
need not surprise. us, when we remember that: 
Charles of Valois' was of Priam’s' royal line, where-: 
fore Cassandra, when she. revealed: the destiny’ of: 
the Flying Hart, did but prolong down the centuries: 
the vicissitudes of her own family. 

Rhymers on\ the French side celebrated the unex- 
pected victories of Charles and the Maid as best they 
knew how, in a commonplace fashion, by some: 
stiff poem but scantily clothing a thin and meagre: 
muse. 

Nevertheless there is a ballad, by a Dauphinois 
poet, beginning with this line: “‘ Back, English coués; 
back!” which is powerful through the genuine 
religious spirit which prevails throughout. The: 
author, some poor ecclesiastic, points piously to the: 
English banner cast down, “by the will of King 
Jesus and of Jeanne the sweet Maid.” 

The Maid had derived her influence over the: 
common folk from. the prophecies of Merlin the: 
Magician and the Venerable Bede. As: Jeanne’s 
deeds became known, predictions foretelling them 
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came tobe discovered. For example it was found 
that Engélide, daughter of an old King of Hungary, 
had ‘known long before of the coronation at Reims. 
Indeed to this royal virgin-was attributed a prophecy 
wecorded in Latin, of which the following is.a literal 
- ttranslation : 

““Q Lily illustrious, watered by princes, by the 
sower planted in the open, in an orchard -delect- 
able, by flowers and sweet smelling roses surrounded. 
But, alas ! dismay of the Lily, terror of the orchard)! 
Sundry beasts, some coming from without, others 
nourished within the orchard, hurtling horns against 
‘horns, have well nigh crushed the Lily, which fades 
for lack of water. Long do they ‘trample upon it, 
destroying nearly all its roots and assaying to wither 
it with their poisoned breath. 

“But the beasts shall be driven forth in shame 
from the orchard, by a virgin coming from the land 
whence:flows the cruel venom. Behind her right ear 
the Virgin bears alittle scarlet sign ; shespeaks:softly, 
rand her neck is short. To the Lily shall she :give 
fountains of living water, and shall drive out ‘the 
serpent, to all men revealing its venom. With a 
Jaurel wreath woven by no mortal hand ‘shall she 
at Reims engarland happily the gardener of ‘the Lily, 
mamed Charles, son of Charles. All around ‘the 
turbulent neighbours shall submit, the waters ‘shall 
surge, the folk shall cry: ‘Long live ithe Lily! 
Away with the beast ! Let the orchard flower!’ He 
shall approach the fields of the Island, adding fleet 
to fleet, and there a multitude of beasts shall perish 
lin the rout. Peace for many shall be established. 
The keys of a great number shall recognise the hand 
that had forged them. The citizens of a noble city 
shall be punished for perjury by defeat, groaning with 
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many groans, and at the entrance [of Charles ?] 
high walls shall fall low. Then the orchard of the 
Lily shall be . . . (?) and long shall it flower.” 

This prophecy, attributed to the unknown daughter 
of a distant king, would seem to us to proceed from a 
French ecclesiastic and an Armagnac. French 
royalty is portrayed in the figure of the delectable 
orchard, around which contend beasts nourished in 
the orchard as well as foreign beasts, that 1s Bur- 
gundians and English. King Charles of Valois is 
mentioned by his own name and that of his father, 
and the name of the coronation town occurs in full. 

The restoration of certain towns to their liege lord 
is stated most clearly. Doubtless the prediction was 
made at the very time of the coronation. It 
explicitly mentions deeds already accomplished and 
dimly hints at events looked for, fulfilment of which 
was delayed, or happened in a manner other than 
what was expected, or never happened at all, such 
as the taking of Paris after a terrible assault, the 
invasion of England by the French, the conclusion 
of peace. 

It is highly probable that when announcing that 
the deliverer of the orchard might be recognised 
by her short neck, her sweet voice and a little scarlet 
mark, the pseudo Engélide was carefully depicting 
characteristics noticeable in Jeanne herself. More- 
over we know that Isabelle Romée’s daughter had 
a sweet woman’s voice. That her neck was broad 
and firmly set on her shoulders, accords with what 
is known concerning her robust appearance. And 
doubtless the so-called daughter of the King of 
Hungary did not invent the birth-mark behind her 
right ear. 


CHAPTER X 


THE MAID’S FIRST VISIT TO COMPIEGNE—THE THREE 
POPES——SAINT-DEN YS—-TRUCES 


fale TER the English army had departed 

for Normandy, King Charles sent 
3 from Crépy to Senlis the Count of 
fl Venddéme, the Maréchal de Rais and 
} the Maréchal de Boussac with their 
men-at-arms. The inhabitants gave 
them to wit that they inclined to favour the Flowers- 
de-Luce. Henceforth the submission of Compiégne 
was sure. The King summoned the citizens to 
receive him; on Wednesday, the 18th, the keys of 
the town were brought to him; on the next day he 
entered. The Attorneys! (for by that name the 
aldermen of the town were called) presented to him 
Messire Guillaume de Flavy, whom they had elected 
governor of their town, as being their most experi- 
enced and most faithful citizen. On his being 
presented they asked the King, according to their 
privilege, to confirm and ratify his appointment. 
But the Sire de la Trémouille took for himself the 
governorship of Compiégne and appointed as his 
lieutenant Messire Guillaume de Flavy, whom, not- 
withstanding, the inhabitants regarded as their 
captain. 


1 French attournés, cf. La Curne, attournés, Godefroi, atornés, 
magistrates at Compiégne, elected on St. John the Baptist’s Day 
for three years.—W. S 
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One by one, the King was recovering his good 
towns. He charged the folk of Beauvais to acknow- 
ledge him as their lord. When they saw the 
flowers-de-luce borne by the heralds, the citizens 
cried; > “Long live Charlesyof France'!? The 
clergy chanted a Te Deum and there was great 
rejoicing. ‘Those who refused fealty to King Charles 
were put out of the town with permission to take 
away their possessions. ‘The Bishop and Vidame of 
Beauvais, Messire Pierre Cauchon, who was Grand) 
Almoner of France to King Henry, and a negotiator 
of important ecclesiastical business, grieved to see his 
city returning to the French; it was to his detri- 
ment, but he could not help it. He failed not to 
realise that part of this misfortune he owed to. the 
Maid of the Armagnacs, who was influential with 
her party and had the reputation of being all power- 
ful. As he was a good theologian he doubtless 
suspected that the devil was leading her and he 
wished her all possible harm. 

At this time Artois, Picardy, that Burgundy of 
the north, was casting off the Burgundian sway. 
Had King Charles gone there the majority of the 
dwellers in the strong towers and castles of Picardy 
would have received him as their sovereign. But 
meanwhile his enemies would have recaptured 
what he had just won in Valois and the Ile-de- 
France. 

Having entered Compiégne with the King, Jeanne 
lodged at the Hotel du Beeuf, the house of the 
King’s proctor. She slept with the proctor’s wife, 
Marie Le Boucher, who was a kinswoman of Jacques: 
Boucher, ‘Treasurer of Orléans, 

She longed to march on Paris, which she was sure 
of taking since her Voices had promised it toher. It 
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is related that at the end of two or three days she 
grew impatient, and, calling the Duke of Alencon, 
said to him: “ My fair Duke, command your men 
and likewise those of the other captains to equip 
themselves” ; then she is said to have cried: “‘ By my 
staff! I must to Paris.” But this could not have 
happened: the Maid never gave orders to the men- 
at-arms. ‘The truth of the matter is that the Duke 
of Alengon, with a goodly company of fighting 
men, took his leave of the King and that Jeanne was 
to accompany him. She was ready to mount her 
horse when on Monday, the 22nd of August, a 
messenger from the Count of Armagnac brought her 
a letter which she caused to be read to her. The 
following are the contents of the missive : 


** My very dear Lady, I commend myself humbly to you, 
and I entreat you, for God’s sake, that seeing the divisions 
which are at present in the holy Church Universal, con- 
cerning the question of the popes (for there are three con- 
tending for the papacy: one dwells at Rome and calls 
himself Martin V, whom all Christian kings obey: the 
other dwells at Pefiiscola, in the kingdom of Valentia, and 
calls himself Clement VIII; the third dwells no man 
knows where, unless it be the Cardinal de Saint-Estienne 
and a few folk with him, and calls himself Pope Benedict 
XIV; the first, who is called Pope Martin, was elected at 
Constance by consent of all Christian nations; he who is 
called Clement was elected at Pefiiscola, after the death of 
Pope Benedict XIII, by three of his cardinals; the third 
who is called Pope Benedict XIV was elected secretly at 
Peniiscola, by that same Cardinal Saint-Estienne himself) : 
I pray you beseech Our Lord Jesus Christ that in his in- 
finite mercy, he declare unto us through you, which of the 
three aforesaid is the true pope and whom it shall be his 
pleasure that henceforth we obey, him who is called Martin, 
or him who is called Clement or him who is called Bene- 
dict; and in whom we should believe, either in secret or 
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under reservation or by public pronouncement: for we 
shall all be ready to work the will and the pleasure of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
Yours in all things, 
Count D’ARMAGNAC.”’ 


He who wrote thus, calling Jeanne his very dear 
lady, recommending himself humbly to her, not in 
self-abasement, but merely, as we should say to-day, 
out of courtesy, was one of the greater vassals of the 
crown. 

She had never seen this baron, and doubtless she 
had never heard of him. Jean IV, son of that 
Constable of France who had been killed in 1418, 
was the cruellest man in the kingdom. At that 
time he was between thirty-three and thirty-four 
years of age. He held both Armagnacs, the Black 
and the White, the country of the Four Valleys, the 
counties of Pardiac, of Fesenzac, Astarac, La 
Lomagne, and l’Ie-Jourdain. After the Count of 
Foix he was the most powerful noble of Gascony. 

While his name was among those of the adherents 
of the King and while it was used to designate those 
who were hostile to the English and Burgundians, 
Jean IV himself was neither French nor English, but 
simply Gascon. He called himself count by the 
grace of God, but he was ever ready to acknowledge 
himself the King’s vassal when it was a question of 
receiving gifts from that suzerain, who might not 
always be able to afford himself new gaiters, but who 
must perforce spend large sums on his great vassals. 
Meanwhile Jean IV showed consideration to the 
English, protected an adventurer in the Regent’s pay, 
and gave appointments in his household to men 
wearing the red cross. He was as violent and 
treacherous as any of his retainers. Having unlaw- 
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fully seized the Marshal de Séverac, he exacted from 
him the cession of all his goods and then had him 
strangled. 

This murder was quite recent. And now we have 
the docile son of Holy Church appearing eager to 
discover who is his true spiritual father. It would 
seem, however, that his mind was already made up 
on the subject and that he already knew the answer 
to his question. In verity the long schism, which had 
rent Christendom asunder, had terminated twelve 
years earlier. It had ended when the Conclave, 
which had assembled at Constance in the House of 
the Merchants on the 8th of November, 1417, on 
the 11th of that month, Saint Martin’s Day, pro- 
claimed Pope the Cardinal Deacon Otto Colonna, 
who assumed the title of Martin V. In the Eternal 
City Martin V wore that tiara which Lorenzo 
Ghiberti had adorned with eight figures in gold ; and ' 
the wily Roman had conttived to obtain his recog- 
nition by England and even by France, who thence- 
forward renounced all hope of a French pontiff. 
While Charles VII’s advisers may not have agreed 
with Martin V on the question of a General Council, 
all the rights of the Pope of Rome in the Kingdom 
of France had been restored to him by an edict, 
in 1425. Martin V was the one and only pope. 
Nevertheless, Alphonso of Aragon, highly incensed 
because Martin V supported against him the rights 
of Louis d’Anjou to'the Kingdom of Naples, deter- 
mined to oppose to the Pope of Rome a pontiff of 
his own making. And just ready to hand he had a 
canon who called himself pope, and on the following 
grounds: the Anti-pope, Benedict XIII, having 
fled to Pefiiscola, had on his death-bed nominated 
four cardinals, three of whom appointed to succeed 
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him a canon of Barcelona, one Gil Mufioz, who 
assumed the title of Clement VIII. Imprisoned in 
the chateau of Pefiiscola on a barren neck of land on 
three sides washed by the sea, this was the Clement 
whom the King of Aragon had chosen to be the 
rival of Martin V. 

The Pope excommunicated the King of Aragon 
and then opened negotiations with him. ‘The Count 
of Armagnac joined the King’s party. For the 
baptism of his children the Count had holy water 
blessed by Benedict XIII brought from Pefiscola. 
He likewise was excommunicated. The blow had 
fallen upon him in this very year, 1429. ‘Thus for 
some months he had been deprived of the sacraments 
and excluded from public worship. Hence arose all 
manner of secular difficulties, in addition to which he 
was probably afraid of the devil. 

Moreover his position was becoming impossible. 
His powerful ally, King Alfonso, gave in, and 
himself called upon Clement VIII to resign. When 
he addressed his inquiry to the Maid of France, the 
Armagnac was evidently meditating the withdrawal 
of his allegiance from an unfortunate Anti-pope, who 
was himself renouncing or about to renounce the 
tiara; for Clement VIII abdicated at Pefiiscola on 
the 26th of July. The dictation of the Count’s letter 
cannot have occurred long before that date and may 
have been after. At any rate whenever he dictated it 
he must have been aware of the position of the 
Sovereign Pontiff Clement VIII. 

As for the third Pope mentioned in his missive, 
Benedict XIV, he had no tidings of him, and indeed 
he was keeping very quiet. His election to the Holy 
See had been singular in that it had been made 
by one cardinal alone. Benedict XIV’s right to the 
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papacy had been communicated to him by a cardinal 
created by the Anti-pope, Benedict XIII, at the time 
of his promotion in 1409. ‘That Cardinal was Jean 
Barrére, a Frenchman, Bachelor of Laws, priest and 
Cardinal of Saint-Etienne zm Celio monte. It was 
not to Benedict XIV that the Armagnac was thinking 
of giving his allegiance; obviously he was eager to 
submit to Martin V. 

It is not easy therefore to discover why he should 
have asked Jeanne to indicate the true pope. Doubt- 
less it was customary in those days to consult on all 
manner of questions those holy maids to whom God 
vouchsafed iJlumination. Such an one the Maid 
appeared, and her fame as a prophetess had been 
spread abroad in a very short time. She revealed 
hidden things, she drew the curtain from the future. 
We are reminded of that capitoul of ‘Toulouse, who 
about three weeks after the deliverance of Orléans, 
advised her being consulted as to a remedy for the 
corruption of the coinage. Bona of Milan, married 
to a poor gentleman in the train of her cousin, Queen 
Ysabeau, besought the Maid’s help in her endeavour 
to regain the duchy which she claimed through her 
descent from the Visconti. It was just as appro- 
priate to question the Maid concerning the Pope 
and the Anti-pope. But the most difficult point in 
this question is to discover what were the Count of 
Armagnac’s reasons for consulting the Holy Maid on 
a matter concerning which he appears to have been 
sufficiently informed. ‘The following seems the most 
probable. 

Jean IV was prepared to recognise Martin V as 
Pope; but he desired his submission to appear 
honourable and reasonable. Wherefore he conceived 
the idea of ascribing his conduct to the com- 
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mand of Jesus Christ, speaking through the Holy 
Maid. But it was necessary for the command to be 
in accordance with his wishes. The letter provides 
for that. He is careful to indicate to Jeanne, and 
consequently to God, what reply would be suitable. 
He lays stress on the fact that Martin V, who had 
recently excommunicated him, was elected at 
Constance by the consent of all Christian nations, 
that he dwells at Rome and that he is obeyed by all 
Christian kings. He points out on the other hand 
the circumstances which invalidate the election of 
Clement VIII by only three cardinals, and the still 
more ridiculous election of that Benedict, who 
was chosen by a conclave consisting of only one 
cardinal. 

After such a setting forth could there possibly 
remain a single doubt as to whether Pope Martin was 
the true pope? But such guile was lost on Jeanne; 
it escaped her entirely. The Count of Armagnac’s 
letter, which she had read to her as she was mounting 
her horse, must have struck her as very obscure. 
The names of Benedict, of Clement and of Martin 
she had never heard. The Saints, Catherine and 
Margaret, with whom she was constantly holding 
converse, revealed to her nothing concerning the 
Pope. ‘They spoke to her of nought save of the realm 
of France; and Jeanne’s prudence generally led her 
to confine her prophecies to the subject of the war. 
This circumstance was pointed out by a German 
clerk as a matter extraordinary and worthy of note. 
But for this once she consented to reply to Jean IV, 
in order to maintain her reputation as a prophet and 
because the title of Armagnac strongly appealed to 
her. She told him that at that moment she was 
unable to instruct him concerning the true pope, but 
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that later she would inform him in which of the three 
he must believe, according as God should reveal it 
unto her. In short, she in a measure followed the 
example of such soothsayers as postpone the an- 
nouncement of the oracle to a future day. 


Juesus + Marra 


Count of Armagnac, my good friend and beloved, Jehanne 
the Maid lets you to wit that your message hath come 
before me, the which hath told me that you have sent 
from where you are to know from me in which of the three 
popes, whom you mention in your memorial, you ought to 
believe. This thing in sooth I cannot tell you truly for the 
present, until I be in Paris or at rest elsewhere, because for 
the present I am too much hindered by affairs of war; but 
when you hear that I am in Paris send a message to me, 
and I will give you to understand what you shall rightfully 
believe, and what I shall know by the counsel of my 
Righteous and Sovereign Lord, the King of all the world, 
and what you should do, as far as I may. ‘To God I com- 
mend you; God keep you. Written at Compiengne, the 
22nd day of August. 


Jeanne before she made this reply can have con- 
sulted neither the good Brother Pasquerel nor the 
good Friar Richard nor indeed any of the church- 
men of her company. They would have told her 
that the true pope was the Pope of Rome, Martin V. 
They might also have represented to her that she 
was belittling the authority of the Church by 
appealing to a revelation from God concerning popes 
and anti-popes. Sometimes, they would have told 
her, God confides the secrets of His Church to holy 
persons; but it would be rash to count upon so 
rare a privilege. 

Jeanne exchanged a few words with the messenger 
who had brought her the missive ; but the interview 
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was brief. The messenger was not safe in the town, 
not that the soldiers would have made him pay for 
his master’s crimes and treasons; but the Sire de la 
Trémouille was at Compiégne; and he knew that 
Count Jean, who for the nonce was in alliance with 
the Constable de Richemont, was meditating some- 
thing against him. La Trémouille was not so malev- 
olent as the Count of Armagnac: and yet the poor 
messenger only narrowly escaped being thrown into 
the Oise. 

On the morrow, Tuesday, the 23rd of August, the 
Maid and the Duke of Alencgon took leave of the 
King and set out from Compiégne with a goodly 
company of fighting men. Before marching on 
Saint-Denys in France, they went to Senlis to collect 
a company of men-at-arms whom the King had sent 
there. As was her custom, the Maid rode sur- 
rounded by monks. Friar Richard, who predicted 
the approaching end of the world, had joined the 
procession. It would seem that he had superseded 
the others, even Brother Pasquerel, the chaplain. 
It was to him that the Maid confessed beneath the 
walls of Senlis. In that some spot, with the Dukes of 
Clermont and Alengon, she took the communion on 
two consecutive days. She must have been in the 
hands of monks who were in the habit of making a 
very frequent use of the Eucharist. 

The Lord Bishop of Senlis was Jean Fouquerel. 
Hitherto, he had been on the side of the English and 
entirely devoted to the Lord Bishop of Beauvais. 
On the approach of the royal army, Jean Fouguerel, 
who was a cautious person, had gone off to Paris to 
hide a large sum of money. He was careful of his 
possessions. Someone in the army took his nag and 
gave it to the Maid. By means of a draft on the 
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receiver of taxes and the foes officer of the town, 
two hundred golden saluts+ were paid for it. ‘The 
Lord Bishop did not approve of this transaction and 
demanded his hackney. Hearing of his displeasure, 
the Maid caused a letter to be written to him, saying 
~ that he might have back his nag if he liked ; she did 
not want it for she found it not sufficiently hardy 
for men-at-arms. ‘The horse was sent to the Sire de 
la Trémouille with a request that he would deliver 
it to the Lord Bishop, who never received it. 

As for the bill on the tax-receiver and gabelle 
officer, it may have been worthless; ,and probably 
the Reverend Father in God, Jean Fouquerel, never 
had either horse or money. Jeanne was not at fault, 
and yet the Lord Bishop of Beauvais and the clerks 
of the university were shortly to bring home to her 
the gravity of the sacrilege of laying hands on an 
ecclesiastical hackney.. 

To the north of Paris, about five miles distant from 
the great city, there rose the towers of Saint-Denys. 
On the 26th of August, the army of the Duke of 
Alencon arrived there, and entered without resist- 
ance, albeit the town was strongly fortified. The 
place was famous for its illustrious abbey, very rich 
and very ancient. ‘The following is the story of its 
foundation. 

Dagobert, King of the French, had from child- 
hood been a devout worshipper of Saint Denys. 
And whenever he trembled before the ire of King 
Clotaire his father, he would take refuge in the 
church of the holy martyr. When he died, a pious 
man dreamed that he saw Dagobert summoned 


1 So called because stamped with the picture of the Annunci- 
ation and bearing the inscription: Salus popult suprema lex est ; 
the coin was worth about £1 of our money.—W. S. 
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before the tribunal of God; a great number of 
saints accused him of having despoiled their churches ; 
and the demons were about to drag him into hell 
when Saint Denys appeared ; and by his intercession, 
the soul of the King was delivered and escaped 
punishment. ‘The story was held to be true, and it 
was thought that the King’s soul returned to animate 
his body and that he did penance. 

When the Maid with the army occupied Saint- 
Denys, the three porches, the embattled parapets, 
the tower of the Abbey Church, erected by the 
Abbot Suger, were already three centuries old. 
There were buried the kings of France ; and thither 
they came to take the ortflamme. Fourteen years 
earlier the late King Charles had fetched it forth, 
but since then none had borne it. 

Many were the wonders told touching this royal 
standard. And with some of those marvels the Maid 
must needs have been acquainted, since on her 
coming into France, she was said to have given the 
Dauphin Charles the surname of ortflamme, as a 
pledge and promise of victory. At Saint-Denys was 
preserved the heart of the Constable de Guesclin. 
Jeanne had heard of his high renown; she had 
proffered wine to Madame de Laval’s eldest son; 
and to his grandmother, who had been Sire Ber- 
trand’s second wife, she had sent a little ring of gold, 
out of respect for the widow of so valiant a man, 
asking her to forgive the poverty of the gift. 

The monks of Saint-Denys preserved precious 
relics, notably a piece of the wood of the true cross, 
the linen in which the Child Jesus had been wrapped, 
a fragment of the pitcher wherein the water had been 
changed to wine at the Cana marriage feast,a bar 
of Saint Lawrence’s gridiron, the chin of Saint Mary 
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Magdalen, a cup of tamarisk wood used by Saint 
Louis as a charm against the spleen. There likewise 
was to be seen the head of Saint Denys. ‘True, at 
the same time one was being shown in the cathedral 
church of Paris. ‘The Chancellor, Jean Gerson, 
treating of Jeanne the Maid, a few days before his 
death, wrote that of her it might be said as of 
the head of Saint Denys, that belief in her was a 
matter of edification and not of faith, albeit in 
both places alike the head ought to be worshipped 
in order that edification should not be turned into 
scandal. 

In this abbey everything proclaimed the dignity, 
the prerogatives and the high worship of the house of 
France. Jeanne must joyously have wondered at the 
insignia, the symbols and signs of the royalty of the 
Lilies gathered together in this spot, if indeed those 
eyes, occupied with celestial visions, had leisure to 
perceive the things of earth, and if her Voices, end- 
lessly whispering in her ear, left her one moment’s 
respite. 

Saint Denys was a great saint, since there was no 
doubt of his being in very deed the Areopagite him- 
self. But since he had permitted his abbey to be 
take he was no longer invoked as the patron saint 
of the Kings of France. The Dauphin’s follow- 
ers had replaced him by the Blessed Archangel 
Michael, whose abbey, near the city of Avranches, 
had victoriously held out against the English. It 
was Saint Michael, not Saint Denys, who had 
appeared to Jeanne in the garden at Domremy ; but 
she knew that Saint Denys was the war cry of 
France. 

The monks of that rich abbey wasted by war lived 
there in poverty and in disorder. Armagnacs and 
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Burgundians in turn descended upon the neighbour- 
ing fields and villages, plundering and ravaging, 
leaving nought that it was possible to carry off. At 
Saint-Denys was held the Fair of Le Lendit, one of 
the greatest in Christendom. But now merchants 
had ceased to attend it. At the Lendit of 1418, there 
were but three booths, and those for the selling of 
shoes from Brabant, in the high street of Saint-Denys, 
near the Convent of Les Filles-Dieu. Since 1426 
there had been no fair at all. 

At the tidings that the Armagnacs were approach- 
ing Troyes, the peasants had cut their corn before it 
was ripe and brought it into Paris. On entering 
Saint-Denys, the Duke of Alengon’s men-at-arms 
found the town deserted: ‘The chief burgesses had 
taken refuge in Paris. Only a few of the poorer 
families were left. ‘The Maid held two newly-born 
infants over the baptismal font. 

Hearing of these Saint-Denys baptisms, her 
enemies accused her of having lit candles and held 
them inclined over the infants’ heads, in order that 
she might read their destinies in the melted wax. 
It was not the first time, it appeard, that she indulged 
in such practices. When she entered a town, little 
children were said to offer her candles kneeling, and 
she received them as an agreeable sacrifice. Then 
upon the heads of these innocents she would let fall 
three drops of burning wax, proclaiming that by 
virtue of this ceremony they could not fail to be 
good. In such acts Burgundian ecclesiastics dis- 
cerned idolatry and witchcraft, in which was like- 
wise involved heresy. 

Here again, at Saint-Denys, she distributed 
banners to the men-at-arms. Churchmen on the 
English side strongly suspected her of charming 
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those banners. And as everyone in those days 
believed in magic, such a suspicion was not without 
its danger. 

The Maid and the Duke of Alencon lost no time. 
Immediately after their arrival at Saint-Denys they 
went forth to skirmish before the gates of Paris. 
‘Two or three times a day they engaged in this desul- 
tory warfare, notably by the wind-mill at the Saint- 
Denys Gate and in the village of La Chapelle. 
“Every day there was booty taken,” says Messire 
Jean de Bucil. It seems hardly credible that in a 
country which had been plundered and ravaged over 
and over again, there should have been anything left 
to be taken; and yet the statement is made and 
attested by one of the nobles in the army. 

Out of respect for the seventh commandment, the 
Maid forbade the men of her company to commit 
any theft whatsoever. And she always refused 
victuals offered her, when she knew they had been 
stolen. In reality she, like the others, lived on 
pillage, but she did not know it. One day when a 
Scotsman gave her to wit that she had just partaken 
of some stolen veal, she flew into a fury and would 
have beaten him : saintly women are subject to such 
fits of passion. 

Jeanne is said to have observe the walls of Paris 
carefully, seeking the spot most favourable for 
attack. The truth is that in this matter as in all 
others she depended on her Voices. For the rest 
she was far superior to all the men-at-arms in courage 
and in goodwill. From Saint-Denys she sent the 
King message after message, urging him to come 
and take Paris. But at Compiégne the King and 
his Council were negotiating with the ambassadors 
of the Duke of Burgundy, to wit: Jean de Luxem- 
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bourg, Lord of Beaurevoir, Hugues de Cayeux, 
Bishop of Arras, David de Brimeu and my Lord of 
Charny. 

The fifteen days’ truce had-expired. Our only 
information concerning it is contained in Jeanne’s 
letter to the citizens of Reims. According to 
Jeanne, the Duke of Burgundy had undertaken to 
surrender the city to the King of France on the 
fifteenth day. If he had so agreed it was on con- 
ditions of which we know nothing; we are not 
therefore in a position to say whether or no those 
conditions had been carried out. ‘The Maid placed 
no trust in this promise, and she was quite right ; 
but she did not know everything; and on the very 
day when she was complaining of the truce to the 
citizens of Reims, Duke Philip was receiving the 
command of Paris at the hands of the Regent, and 
was henceforth in a position to dispose of the city 
as he liked. Duke Philip could not bear the sight 
of Charles of Valois, who had been present at the 
murder on the Bridge of Montereau, but he detested 
the English and wished they would go to the devil 
or return to their island. ‘The vineyards and the 
cloth looms of his dominions were too numerous 
and too important for him not to wish for peace. 
He had no desire to be King of France; therefore 
he could be treated with, despite his avarice and 
dissimulation. Nevertheless the fifteenth day had 
gone by and the city of Paris remained in the hands 
of the English and the Burgundians, who were not 
friends but allies. 

On the 28th of August a truce was concluded. It 
was to last till Christmas and was to extend over the 
whole country north of the Seine, from Nogent to 
Harfleur, with the exception of such towns as were 
situated where there was a passage over the river. 
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Concerning the city of Paris it was expressly stated 
that “Our Cousin of Burgundy, he and his men, 
may engage in the defence of the town an_ in resist- 
ing such as shall make war upon it or do it hurt.” 
The Chancellor Regnault de Chartres, the Sire de la 
Trémouille, Christophe d’Harcourt, the Bastard of 
Orléans, the Bishop of Séez, and likewise certain 
young nobles very eager for war, such as the Counts 
of Clermont and of Vendéme and the Duke of Bar, 
in short all the Counsellors of the King and the 
Princes of the Blood who signed this article, were 
apparently giving the enemy a weapon against them 
and renouncing any attempt upon Paris. But they 
were not all fools ; the Bastard of Orléans was keen- 
witted and the Lord Archbishop of Reims was any- 
thing but an Olibrius. They doubtless knew what 
they were about when they recognised the Duke of 
Burgundy’s rights over Paris. Duke Philip, as we 
know, had been governor of the great town since the 
13th of August. The Regent had ceded it with the 
idea that Burgundy would keep the Parisians in 
order better than England, for the English were few 
in number and were disliked as foreigners. What 
did it profit King Charles to recognise his cousin’s 
rights over Paris? We fail to see precisely; but 
after all this truce was no better and no worse than 
others. In sooth it did not give Paris to the King, 
but neither did it prevent the King from taking it. 
Did truces ever hinder Armagnacs and Burgundians 
from fighting when they had a mind to fight? Was 
one of those frequent truces ever kept? After having 
signed this one, the King advanced to Senlis. ‘The 
Duke of Alencgon came to him there twice. Charles 
reached Saint-Denys on Wednesday, the 7th of 
September. 


CHAPTER ‘XI 
THE ATTACK ON PARIS 


SOHN the days when King John was a 
ee prisoner in the hands of the English 
wei the townsfolk of Paris, beholding the 
‘sj enemy in the heart of the land, feared 
ca Be £7 y,| lest their city should be besieged. In 
NG Sa} all haste therefore they proceeded to 
put it in a state of defence; they surrounded it with 
trenches and counter-trenches. On the side of the 
University the suburbs were left defenceless ; small 
and remote, they were burned down. But on the 
right bank the more extensive suburbs well nigh 
touched the city. One part of them was enclosed by 
the trenches. When peace was concluded, Charles, 
Regent of the Realm, undertook to surround the 
town on the north with an embattled wall, flanked 
with square towers, with terraces and parapets, with 
a road round and steps leading up to the ramparts. 
In certain places the trench was single, in others 
double. ‘The work was superintended by Hugues 
Aubriot, Provost of Paris, to whom was entrusted 
also the building of the Saint-Antoine bastion, com- 
pleted under King Charles VI. This new fortifica- 
tion began on the east, near the river, on the rising 
ground of Les Célestins. Within its circle it en- 
closed the district of Saint Paul, the Culture Sainte- 
Catherine, the Temple, Saint-Martin, Les Filles- 
Dieu, Saint Sauveur, Saint Honoré, Les Quinze 
234 
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Vingts, which hitherto had been in the suburbs and 
undefended; and it reached the river below the 
Louvre, which was thus united to the town. There 
were six gates in the circumvallation, to wit: be- 
ginning on the east, the Baudet Gate or Saint- 
Antoine Gate, the Saint-Avoye or Temple Gate, the 
Gate of the Painters or of Saint-Denys, the Saint- 
_ Martin or Montmartre Gate, the Saint-Honoré 
Gate and the Gate of the Seine. 

The Parisians did not like the English and were 
sorely grieved by their occupation of the city. The 
folk murmured when, after the funeral of the late 
King, Charles VI, the Duke of Bedford had the 
sword of the King of France borne before him. But 
what cannot be cured must be endured. The 
Parisians may have disliked the English; they 
admired Duke Philip, a prince of comely coun- 
tenance and the richest potentate of Christendom. 
As for the little King of Bourges, mean-looking and 
sad-faced, strongly suspected of treason at Mon- 
tereau, there was nothing pleasing in him; he was 
despised and his followers were regarded with fear 
and horror. For ten years they had been ranging 
round the town, pillaging, taking prisoners and 
holding them to ransom. ‘The English and Burgun- 
dians indeed did likewise. When, in the August of 
1423, Duke Philip came to Paris, his men ravaged all 
the neighbouring fields, albeit they belonged to 
friends and allies. But they were only passing 
through, while the Armagnacs were for ever raiding, 
eternally stealing all they could lay hands on, setting 
fire to barns and churches, killing women and 
children, ravishing maids and nuns, hanging men by 
the thumbs. In 1420, like devils let loose, they de- 
scended upon the village of Champigny and burned 
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at once oats, wheat, sheep, cows, oxen, women and 
children. Likewise did they and worse still at 
Croissy. One ecclesiastic said they had caused more 
Christians to suffer martyrdom than Maximian and 
Diocletian. 

And yet, in the year 1429, there might have been 
discovered in the city of Paris not a few followers 
of the Dauphin. Christine de Pisan, who was very 
loyal to the House of Valois, said: ‘ In Paris there 
are many wicked. Good are there also and faithful 
to their King. But they dare not lift up their 
voices.” 

It was common knowledge that in the Parlement 
and even in the Chapter of Notre-Dame were to be 
found those who had dealings with the Armagnacs. 

On the morrow of their victory at Patay, those 
terrible Armagnacs had only to march straight on the 
town to take it. “They were expected to enter it one 
day or the other. In the mind of the Regent it was 
as if they had already taken it. He went off and shut 
himself in the Castle of Vincennes with the few men 
who remained to him. Three days after the dis- 
comfiture of the English, the Tuesday before Mid- 
summer Day, there was a panic in the town. “The 
Armagnacs are coming to-night,” they said. Mean- 
while the Armagnacs were at Orléans awaiting 
orders to assemble at Gien and to march on Auxerre. 
At these tidings the Duke of Bedford must have 
sighed a deep sigh of relief; and straightway he set 
to work to provide for the defence of Paris and the 
safety of Normandy. 

When the panic was past, the heart of the great 
town returned to its allegiance, if not to the English 
cause—it had never been English—at least to the 
Burgundian. Its Provost, Messire Simon Morhier, 
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who had made great slaughter of the French at the 
Battle of the Herrings, remained loyal tothe Leopard. 
The aldermen, on the contrary, were suspected of 
inclining a favourable ear to King Charles’s pro- 
posals. On the 12th of July, the Parisians elected a 
new town council composed of the most zealous 
Burgundians they could find in commerce and on 
Change. ‘To be provost of the merchants they ap- 
pointed the treasurer, Guillaume Sanguin, to whom 
the Duke of Burgundy owed more than seven thou- 
sand livres tournois and who had the Regent’s 
jewels in his keeping. Such an alteration was greatly 
to the detriment of King Charles, who preferred to 
win back his good towns by peaceful means rather 
than by force, and who relied more on negotia- 
tions with the citizens than on cannon balls and 
stones. 

Just in the nick of time the Regent surrendered the 
town to Duke Philip, not, we may be sure, without 
many regrets for having recently refused him Orléans. 
He realised that thus, by returning to its French 
allegiance, the chief city of the realm would make a 
more energetic defence against the Dauphin’s men. 
The Parisians’ old liking for the magnificent Duke 
would revive and so would their old hatred of the 
disinherited son of Madame Ysabeau. In the Palais 
de Justice the Duke read the story of his father’s 
death, punctuated with complaints of Armagnac 
treason and violated treaties; he caused the blood of 
Montereau to cry to heaven ; those who were present 
swore to be right loyal to him and to the Regent. 
On the following days the same oath was taken by the 
regular and secular clergy. 

But the citizens were strengthened in their resist- 
ance more by their remembrance of Armagnac 
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cruelty than by their affection for the fair Duke. 
A rumour ran and was believed by them that 
Messire Charles of Valois had abandoned to his 
mercenaries the city and the citizens of all ranks, 
high and low, men and women, and that he in- 
tended to plough up the very ground on which Paris 
stood. Such a rumour represented him very falsely ; 
on all occasions he was pitiful and debonair; his 
Council had prudently converted the coronation 
campaign into an armed and peaceful procession. 
But the Parisians were incapable of judging sanely 
when the intentions of the King of France were 
concerned; and they knew only too well that once 
their town was taken there would be nothing to 
prevent the Armagnacs from laying it waste with 
fire and sword. 

One other circumstance intensified their fear and 
their dislike. When they heard that Friar Richard, 
to whose sermons they had once listened so devoutly, 
was riding with the Dauphin’s men and with his 
nimble tongue winning such good towns as Troyes in 
Champagne, they called down upon him the male- 
diction of God and His Saints. They tore from their 
caps the pewter medals engraved with the holy name 
of Jesus, which the good Brother had given them, 
and in their bitter hatred towards him they returned 
straightway to the dice, bowls and draughts which 
they had renounced at his exhortation. With no less 
horror did the Maid inspire them. It was said that 
she was acting the prophetess and uttering such words 
as: “In very deed this or that shall come to pass.” 
“* With the Armagnacs is a creature in woman’s form. 
What it is God only knows,” they cried. They 
spoke of her as a woman of ill-fame. Among these 
enemies, there were those who filled them with even 
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greater horror than pagans and Saracens—to wit: 
amonk and a maid. ‘They all took the cross of Saint 
Andrew. 

While the Dauphin had been away at his corona- 
tion an army had come from England into France. 
The Regent intended it to overrun Normandy. In 
its march on Rouen he commanded it in person. The 
defence and ward of Paris he left to Louis of Luxem- 
bourg, Bishop of Thérouanne, Chancellor of France 
for the English, to the Sire de ’Isle-Adam, Marshal 
of France, Captain of Paris, to two thousand men-at- 
arms and to the Parisian train-bands. ‘To the last 
were entrusted the defence of the ramparts and the 
management of the artillery. They were com- 
manded by twenty-four burgesses, called quarteniers, 
because they represented the twenty-four quarters of 
the city. From the end of July all danger of a 
surprise had been guarded against. 

On the roth of August, on Saint-Laurence’s Eve, 
while the Armagnacs were encamped at La Ferté- 
Milon, the Saint-Martin Gate, flanked by four towers 
and a double drawbridge, was closed; and all men 
were forbidden to go to Saint-Laurent, either to the 
procession or to the fair, as in previous years. 

On the 28th of the same month, the royal army 
occupied Saint-Denys. Henceforth no one dared 
leave the city, neither for the vintage nor for the 
gathering of anything in the kitchen gardens, which 
covered the plain north of the town. Prices imme- 
diately went up. 

In the early days of September, the quartenters, 
each one in his own district, had the trenches set in 
order and the cannons mounted on walls, gates, and 
towers. At the command of the aldermen, the hewers 
of stone for the cannon made thousands of balls. 
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trates received letters beginning thus: “‘’To you, 
Provost of Paris and Provost of the Merchants and 
Aldermen...” He named them by name and 
greeted them in eloquent language. These letters 
were regarded as an artifice intended to render the 
townsfolk suspicious of the aldermen and to incite 
one class of the populace against the other. The 
only answer sent to the Duke was a request that he 
would not spoil any more paper with such malicious 
endeavours. 

The chapter of Notre-Dame ordered masses to be 
said for the salvation of the people. On the 5th of 
September, three canons were authorised to make 
arrangements for the defence of the monastery. 
Those in charge of the sacristy took measures to hide 
the relics and the treasures of the cathedral from the 
Armagnac soldiers. For two hundred golden saluts 
they sold the body of Saint Denys; but they kept 
the foot, which was of silver, the head and the 
crown. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of September, the Eve of 
the Virgin’s Nativity, there was a procession to 
Sainte-Geneviéve-du-Mont with the object of coun- 
teracting the evil of the times and allaying the ani- 
mosity of the enemy. In it walked the canons of the 
Palace, bearing the True Cross. 

That very day the army of the Duke of Alencon 
and of the Maid was skirmishing beneath the walls. 
It retreated in the evening; and on that night the 
townsfolk slept in peace, for on the morrow Chris- 
tians celebrated the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 

It was a great festival and a very ancient one. Its 
origin is described in the following manner. There 
was a certain holy man, who passed his life in medi- 
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tation. On a day he called to mind that for many 
years, on the 8th of September, he had heard marvel- 
lous angelic music in the air, and he prayed to God 
to reveal to him the reason for this concert of in- 
struments and of celestial voices. He was vouch- 
safed the answer that it was the anniversary of the 
birth of the glorious Virgin Mary; and he received 
the command to instruct the faithful in order that 
they on that solemn day might join their voices to the 
angelic chorus. ‘The matter was reported to the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the other heads of the Church, 
who, after having prayed, fasted and consulted the 
witnesses and traditions of the Church, decreed that 
henceforth that day, the 8th of September, should be 
universally consecrated to the celebration of the birth 
of the Virgin Mary. 

That day were read at mass the words of the 
prophet Isaiah: ‘“‘ And there shall come forth a rod 
out of the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out 
of his roots.” 

The people of Paris thought that even the’ Arma- 
gnacs would do no work on so high a festival and 
would keep the third commandment. 

On this Thursday, the 8th of September, about 
eight o’clock in the morning, the Maid, the Dukes of 
Alencgon and of Bourbon, the Marshals of Boussac 
and of Rais, the Count of Vendéme, the Lords of 
Laval, of Albret and of Gaucourt, who with their 
men, to the number of ten thousand and more, had 
encamped in the village of La Chapelle, half-way 
along the road from Saint-Denys to Paris, set out on 
the march. At the hour of high mass, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock, they reached the height of 
Les Moulins, at the foot of which the Swine Market 
was held. Here there was a gibbet. Fifty-six years 
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earlier, a woman of saintly life according to the 
people, but according to the holy inguisitors a 
heretic and a Turlupine, had been burned alive on 
that very market-place. } 

Wherefore did the King’s men appear first before 
the northern walls, those of Charles V, which were 
the strongest? It is impossible to tell. A few days 
earlier they had thrown a bridge across the river 
above Paris, which looks as if they intended to attack 
the old fortification and get into the city from the 
university side. Did they mean to carry out the two 
attacks simultaneously? It is probable. Did they 
renounce the project of their own accord or against 
their will? We cannot tell. 

Beneath the walls of Charles V they assembled a 
quantity of artillery, canons, culverins, mortars ; 
and in hand-carts they brought fagots to fill up the 
trenches, hurdles to bridge them over and seven 
hundred ladders: very elaborate material for the 
seige, despite their having, as we shall see, forgotten 
what was most necessary. ‘They came not therefore 
to skirmish nor to do great feats of arms. They 
came to attempt in broad daylight the escalading and 
the storming of the greatest, the most illustrious, and 
the most populous town of the realm; an undertak- 
ing of vast importance, proposed doubtless and 
decided in the royal council and with the knowledge 
of the King, who can have been neither indifferent 
nor hostile to it. Charles of Valois wanted to retake 
Paris. It remains to be seen whether for the 


1 Gaguin, Hist. Francorum, Frankfort, 1577, book viii, chap. 
ii, p. 158. anon, Histoire des tribunaux de Vinquisition en 
France, p. 121. Lea, History of the Inquisition in the Middle 
Age, vol. ii, p. 126. (The Turlupins were a German sect who 
called themselves “ the Brethren of the Free Spirit.””)—W. S. 
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accomplishment of his desire he depended merely 
on men-at-arms and ladders. 

It would seem that the Maid had not been told of 
the resolutions taken. She was never consulted and 
was seldom informed of what had been decided. But 
she was as sure of entering the town that day as of 
going to Paradise when she died. For more than 
three years her Voices had been drumming the 
attack on Paris in her ears. But the astonishing 
point is that, saint as she was, she should have 
consented to arm and fight on the day of Nativity. 
It was contrary to her action on the 5th of May, 
Ascension Day, and inconsistent with what she had 
said on the 8th of the same month: “ As ye love and 
honour the Sacred Sabbath do not begin the battle.” 

True it is that afterwards, at Montepilloy, she had 
engaged in a skirmish on the Day of the Assumption, 
and thus scandalised the masters of the University. 
She acted according to the counsel of her Voices and 
her decisions depended on the vaguest murmuring 
in her ear. Nothing is more inconstant and more 
contradictory than the inspirations of such vision- 
aries, who are but the playthings of their dreams. 
What is certain at least is that Jeanne now as always 
was convinced that she was doing right and com- 
mitting no sin. Arrayed on the height of Les 
Moulins, in front of Paris with its grey fortifications, 
the French had immediately before them the outer- 
most of the trenches, dry and narrow, some sixteen 
or seventeen feet deep, separated by a mound from 
the second trench, nearly one hundred feet broad, 
deep and filled with water which lapped the walls 
of the city. Quite close, on their right, the road 
to Roule led up to the Saint-Honoré Gate, also called 
the Gate of the Blind, because it was near the 
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Hospital of Les Quinze Vingts.1_ It opened beneath 
a castlet flanked by turrets, and for an advanced 
defence it had a bulwark surrounded by wooden 
barriers, like those of Orléans. 

The Parisians did not expect to be attacked on a 
feast day. And yet the ramparts were by no means 
deserted, and on the walls standards could be seen 
waving, and especially a great white banner with a 
red Saint Andrew’s cross. 

The French arrayed themselves slightly behind the 
Moulin hill, which was to protect them from the 
stream of lead and stones beginning to be dis- 
charged from the artillery on the ramparts. There 
they ranged their mortars, their culverins and their 
cannon, ready to fire on the city walls. In this 
position, which commanded the widest stretch of the 
fortifications, was the main body of the army. Led 
by Messire de Saint-Vallier, a knight of Dauphine, 
several captains and men-at-arms approached the 
Saint-Honoré Gate and set fire to the barriers. As 
the garrison of the gate had withdrawn within the 
fortification, and as the enemy was not seen to be 
coming out by any other exit, the Maréchal de Rais’ 
company advanced with fagots, bundles and ladders 
right up to the ramparts. ‘The Maid rode at the 
head of her company. They halted between the 
Saint-Denys and the Saint-Honoré Gates, but 
nearer the latter, and went down into the first trench, 
which was not difficult to cross. But on the mound 
they found themselves exposed to bolts and arrows 
which rained straight down from the walls. As at 
Orléans, and at Les Tourelles, Jeanne had given her 
banner to a man of valour to hold. 


1’ In 1254 Saint Louis founded this hospital for three hundred 
blind knights whose eyes had been put out by the Saracens.—W. S. 
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When she reached the top of the mound, she cried 
out to the folk in Paris: “‘ Surrender the town to the 
King of France.” 

The Burgundians heard her saying also: “In 
Jesus’ name surrender to us speedily. For if ye 
_ yield not before nightfall, we shall enter by force, 

whether ye will or no, and ye shall all be put to death 
without mercy.” 

On the mound she remained, sounding the great 
dyke with her lance and marvelling to find it so full 
and so deep. And yet for eleven days she and 
her men-at-arms had been reconnoitring round the 
walls and seeking the most favourable point of 
attack. That she should not have known how to 
plan an attack was quite natural. But what is to be 
thought of the men-at-arms, who were there on the 
mound, taken by surprise, as baffled as she, and all 
aghast at finding so much water close to the Seine 
when the river was in flood? ‘To be able to re- 
connoitre the defences of a fortress was surely the 
abc of the trade of war. Captains and soldiers of 
fortune never risked advancing against a fortifica- 
tion without knowing first whether there was water, 
morass or briars, and arming themselves accordingly 
with siege train suitable to the occasion. When the 
water of the moat was deep they launched leather 
boats carried on horses’ backs. ‘The men-at-arms 
of the Maréchal de Rais and my Lord of Alengon 
were more ignorant than the meanest adventurers. 
What would the doughty La Hire have thought of 
them? Such gross ineptitude and ignorance ap- 
peared so incredible that it was supposed that those 
fighting men knew the depth of the moat but con- 
cealed it from the Maid, desiring her discomfiture. 
In such a case, while entrapping the damsel they 
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were themselves entrapped, for there they stayed 
moving neither backwards nor forwards. 

Certain among them idly threw fagots into the 
moat. Meanwhile the defenders assailed by flights 
of arrows, disappeared one after the other. But 
towards four o’clock in the afternoon, the citizens 
arrived in crowds. The cannon of the Saint-Denys 
Gate thundered. Arrows and abuse flew between 
those above and those below. ‘The hours passed, the 
sun was sinking. ‘The Maid never ceased sounding 
the moat with the staff of her lance and crying out 
to the Parisians to surrender. 

“There, wanton! There, minx!” cried a Bur- 
gundian. 

And planting his cross-bow in the ground with 
his foot, he shot an arrow which split one of her 
greaves and wounded her in the thigh. Another 
Burgundian took aim at the Maid’s standard-bearer 
and wounded him in the foot. The wounded man 
raised his visor to see whence the arrow came and 
straightway received another between the eyes. The 
Maid and the Duke of Alengon sorely regretted the 
loss of this man-at-arms. 

After she had been wounded, Jeanne cried all the 
more loudly that the walls must be reached and the 
city taken. She was placed out of reach of the arrows 
in the shelter of a breast-work. There she urged the 
men-at-arms to throw fagots into the water and make 
a bridge. About ten or eleven o’clock in the evening 
the Sire de la Trémouille charged the combatants 
to retreat. The Maid would not leave the place. 
She was doubtless listening to her Saints and be- 
holding celestial hosts around her. The Duke of 
Alengon sent for her. The aged Sire de Gaucourt 
carried her off with the aid of a captain of Picardy, 
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one Guichard Bournel, who did not please her on 
that day, and who by his treachery six months later 
was to please her still less) Had she not been 
wounded she would have resisted more strongly. 
She yielded regretfully, saying: ‘In God’s name ! 
the city might have been taken.” 

They put her on horseback; and thus she was 
able to follow the army. ‘The rumour ran that she 
had been shot in both thighs; in sooth her wound 
was but slight. 

The French returned to La Chapelle, whence they 
had set out in the morning. ‘They carried their 
wounded on some of the carts which they had used 
for the transport of fagots and ladders. In the hands 
of the enemy they left three hundred hand-carts, six 
hundred and sixty ladders, four thousand hurdles and 
large fagots, of which they had used but a small 
number. ‘Their retreat must have been somewhat 
hurried, seeing that, when they came to the Barn of 
Les Mathurins, near The Swine Market, they forsook 
their baggage and set fire to it. With horror it was 
related that, like pagans of Rome, they had cast their 
dead into the flames. Nevertheless the Parisians 
dared not pursue them. In those days men-at-arms 
who knew their trade never retreated without laying 
some snare for the enemy. Consequently the King’s 
men posted a considerable company in ambush by 
the roadside, to lie in wait for the light troops who 
should come in pursuit of the retreating army. It 
was precisely such an ambuscade that the Parisians 
feared ; wherefore they permitted the Armagnacs 
to regain their camp at La Chapelle-Saint-Denys 
unmolested. 

If we regard only the military tactics of the day, 
there is no doubt that the French had blundered 
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and had lacked energy. But it was not on military 
tactics that the greatest reliance had been placed. 
Those who conducted the war, the King and his 
council, certainly expected to enter Paris that day. 
But how? As they had entered Chélons, as they 
had entered Reims, as they had entered all the King’s 
good towns from ‘Troyes to Compiégne. King 
Charles had shown himself determined to recover 
his towns by means of the townsfolk; towards 
Paris he acted as he had acted towards his other 
towns. 

During the coronation march, he had entered into 
communication with the bishops and burgesses of the 
cities of Champagne; and like communications he 
had entered into in Paris. He had dealings with the 
monks and notably with the Carmelites of Melun, 
whose Prior, Brother Pierre d’Allée, was working in 
his interest. For some time paid agents had been 
watching for an opportunity of throwing the city into 
disorder and of bringing in the enemy in a moment 
of panic and confusion. During the assault they 
were working for him in the streets. In the after- 
noon, on both sides of the bridges, were heard cries 
of “‘ Let every man look to his own safety! The 
enemy has entered! All is lost!” Such of the 
citizens as were listening to the sermon hastened to 
shut themselves in their houses. And others who 
were out of doors sought refuge in the churches. 
But the tumult was quelled. Wise men, like the 
clerk of the Parlement, believed that it was but a 
feigned attack, and that Charles of Valois looked to 
recover the town not so much by force of arms as by 
a movement of the populace. 

Certain monks who were acting in Paris as the 
King’s spies, went out to him at Saint-Denys and 
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informed him that the attempt had failed. Accord- 
ing to them it had very nearly succeeded. 

The Sire de la Trémouille is said to have com- 
manded the retreat, for fear of a massacre. Indeed, 
once the French had entered they were quite capa- 
ble of slaughtering the townsfolk and razing the 
city to the ground. 

On the morrow, Friday, the gth, the Maid, rising 
with the dawn, despite her wound, asked the Duke 
of Alencon to have the call to arms sounded ;_ for she 
was strongly determined to return to the walls of 
Paris, swearing not to leave them until the city should 
be taken. Meanwhile the French captains sent a 
herald to Paris, charged to ask for a safe conduct 
for the removing of the bodies of the dead left behind 
in great numbers. 

Notwithstanding that they had suffered cruel 
hurt, after a retreat unmolested it is true, but none 
the less disastrous and involving the loss of all their 
siege train, several of the leaders were, like the 
Maid, inclined to attempt a new assault. Others 
would not hear of it. While they were disputing, 
they beheld a baron coming towards them and with 
him fifty nobles; it was the Sire de Montmorency, 
the first Christian peer of France, that is, the first 
among the ancient vassals of the bishop of Paris. He 
was transferring his allegiance from the Cross of St. 
Andrew to the Flowers-de-luce. His coming filled 
the King’s men with courage and a desire to return 
tothe city. The army was on tts way back, when the 
Count of Clermont and the Duke of Bar were sent 
by order of the King to arrest the march, and to 
take the Maid back to Saint-Denys. 

On Saturday, the 1oth, at daybreak, the Duke of 
‘Alengon, with a few knights, appeared on the bank 
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above the city, where a bridge had been thrown over 
the Seine some days earlier. The Maid, always eager 
for danger, accompanied the venturesome warriors. 
But the night before, the King had prudently caused 
the bridge to be taken down, and the little band had 
to retrace its steps. It was not that the King had 
renounced the idea of taking Paris. He was thinking 
more than ever of the recovery of his great town ; 
but he intended to regain it without an assault, by 
means of the compliance of certain burgesses. 

At this same place of Saint-Denys there happened 
to Jeanne a misadventure, which would seem to have 
impressed her comrades and possibly to have lessened 
their faith in her good luck in war. As was cus- 
tomary, women of ill-fame followed the army in great 
numbers ; each man had his own; they were called 
amiétes.+ Jeanne could not tolerate them because 
they caused disorder, but more especially because 
their sinful lives filled her with horror. At that very 
time, stories like the following were circulated far and 
wide, and spread even into Germany. 

There was a certain man in the camp who had 
with him his amiéte. She rode in armour in order 
not to be recognised. Now the Maid said to the 
nobles and captains: ‘‘ There is a woman with our 
men.” They replied that they knew of none. 
Whereupon the Maid assembled the army, and, 
approaching the woman said: ‘‘ This is she.” 

Then addressing the wench: ‘Thou art of Gien 
and thou art big with child. Were it not so I 
would put thee to death. Thou hast already let one 
child die and thou shalt not do the same for this one.” 

When the Maid had thus spoken, servants took 
the wench and conveyed her to her own home. 

1 Diminutive of amie.—W. S. 
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There they kept her under watch and ward until she 
was delivered of her child. And she confessed that 
what the Maid had said was true. 

After which, the Maid again said: ‘There are 
women in the camp.” Whereupon two wantons, 
who did not belong to the army, and had already been 
dismissed from it, hearing these words, rode off on 
horseback. But the Maid hastened after them cry- 
ing: “ Ye foolish women, I have forbidden you to 
come into my company.” And she drew her sword 
and struck one of them on the head, so sore that she 
died. 

The tale was true; Jeanne could not suffer these 
wenches. Every time she met one she gave chase to 
her. ‘This was precisely what she did at Gien, when 
she saw women of ill-fame awaiting the King’s men. 
At Chateau-Thierry, she espied an amiéte riding 
behind a man-at-arms, and, running after her, sword 
in hand, she came up with her, and without striking, 
bade her henceforth avoid the society of men-at- 
arms. ‘If thou wilt not,” she added, “I shall do 
thee hurt.” 

At Saint-Denys, being accompanied by the Duke 
of Alengon, Jeanne pursued another of these wantons. 
This time she was not content with remonstrances 
and threats. She broke her sword over her. Was 
it Saint Catherine’s sword? So it was believed, 
and doubtless not without reason. In those days 
men’s minds were full of the romantic stories of 
Joyeuse and Durandal. It would appear that Jeanne, 
when she lost her sword, lost her power. A slight 
variation of the story was told afterwards, and it was 
related how the King, when he was acquainted with 
the matter of the broken sword, was displeased and 
said to the Maid: ‘‘ You should have taken a stick 
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to strike withal and should not have risked the sword 
you received from divine hands.” It was told like- _ 
wise how the sword had been given to an armourer 
for him to join the pieces together, and that he 
could not, wherein lay a proof that the sword was 
enchanted. 

Before his departure, the King appointed the 
Count of Clermont commander of the district with 
several lieutenants: the Lords of Culant, Boussac, 
Loré, and Foucault. He constituted joint lieuten- 
ants-general the Counts of Clermont and of Ven- 
déme, the lords Regnault de Chartres, Christophe 
d’Harcourt and Jean Tudert. Regnault de Chartres 
established himself in the town of Senlis, the 
lieutenant’s headquarters. Having thus disposed, 
the King quitted Saint-Denys on the 13th of 
September. The Maid followed him against her 
will notwithstanding that she had the permission 
of her Voices to do so. She offered her armour to 
the image of Our Lady and to the precious body 
of Saint Denys. This armour was white, that 
is to say devoid of armorial bearings. She was 
thus following the custom of men-at-arms, who, 
after they had received a wound, if they did not die 
of it, offered their armour to Our Lady and the 
Saints as a token of thanksgiving. Wherefore, in 
those warlike days, chapels, like that of Notre-Dame 
de Fierbois, often presented the appearance of 
arsenals. ‘I’o her armour the Maid added a sword 
which she had won before Paris. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE TAKING OF SAINT-PIERRE-LE-MOUSTIER—FRIAR 
RICHARD’S SPIRITUAL DAUGHTERS—THE SIEGE OF 
LA CHARITE 


HE King slept at Legny-sur-Marne on 
the 14th of September, then crossed 
the Seine at Bray, forded the Yonne 
near Sens and went on through Court- 

) enay, Chateaurenard and Montargis. 

—F| On the 21st of September he reached 

Gien. There he disbanded the army he could no 

longer pay, and each man went to his own home. 

The Duke of Alengon withdrew into his viscounty 

of Beaumont-sur-Oise. 

Learning that the Queen was coming to meet 
the King, Jeanne went before her and greeted her 
at Selles-en-Berry. She was afterwards taken to 
Bourges, where my Lord d’Albret, half-brother of the 
Sire de la Trémouille, lodged her with Messire Rég- 
nier de Bouligny. Régnier was then Receiver-Gen- 
eral. He had been one of those whose dismissal the 
University had requested in 1408, as being worse 
than useless, for they held him responsible for many 
of the disorders in the kingdom. He had entered 
the Dauphin’s service, passed from the administration 
of the royal domain to that of taxes and attained 
the highest rank in the control of the finances. His 
wife, who had accompanied the Queen to Selles, 
beheld the Maid and wondered. Jeanne seemed 
253 
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to her a creature sent by God for the relief of the 
King and those of France who were loyal to him. 
She remembered the days, not so very long ago, 
when she had seen the Dauphin and her hus- 
band not knowing where to turn for money. Her 
name was Marguerite La Touroulde ; she was dami- 
selle, not dame; a substantial bourgeoise and that 
was all. 

Three weeks Jeanne sojourned in the Receiver- 
General’s house. She slept there, drank there, ate 
there. Nearly every night, Damiselle Marguerite 
La Touroulde slept with her ; the etiquette of those 
days required it. No night-gowns were worn ; folk 
slept naked in those vast beds. It would seem that 
Jeanne disliked sleeping with old women. Damiselle 
La Touroulde, although not so very old, was of 
matronly age; she had moreover a matron’s experi- 
ence, and further she claimed, as we shall see directly, 
to know more than most matrons knew. Several 
times she took Jeanne to the bath and to the sweating- 
room. ‘That also was one of the rules of etiquette ; 
a host was not considered to be making his guests 
good cheer unless he took them to the bath. In this 
point of courtesy princes set an example; when the 
King and Queen supped in the house of one of their 
retainers or ministers, fine baths richly ornamented 
were prepared for them before they came to table. 
Mistress Marguerite doubtless did not possess 
what was necessary in her own house; wherefore 
she took Jeanne out to the bath and the sweating- 
room. Such are her own expressions; and they 
probably indicate a vapour bath, not a bath of hot 
water. 

At Bourges the sweating-rooms were in the Auron 
quarter, in the lower town, near the river. Jeanne 
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was strictly devout, but she did not observe con- 
ventual rule; she, like chaste Suzannah, therefore, 
might permit herself to bathe and she must have had 
great need to do so after having slept on straw. What 
is more remarkable is that, after having seen Jeanne 
in the bath, Mistress Marguerite judged her a virgin 
according to all appearances. 

In Messire Régnier de Bouligny’s house and like- 
wise wherever she lodged, she led the life of a 
béguine but did not practise excessive austerity. 
She confessed frequently. Many a time she asked 
her hostess to come with her to matins. In the 
cathedral and in collegiate churches there were 
matins every day, between four and six, at the hour of 
sunset. [he two women often talked together ; the 
Receiver-General’s wife found Jeanne very simple 
and very ignorant. She was amazed to discover 
that the maiden knew absolutely nothing. 

Among other matters, Jeanne told of her visit to 
the old Duke of Lorraine, and how she had rebuked 
him for his evil life; she spoke likewise of the inter- 
rogatory to which the doctors of Poitiers had sub- 
jected her. She was persuaded that these clerks 
had questioned her with extreme severity, and she 
firmly believed that she had triumphed over their 
ill-will. Alas! she was soon to know clerks even 
less accommodating. 

Mistress Marguerite said to her one day: “If you 
are not afraid when you fight, it is because you know 
you will not be killed.” Whereupon Jeanne an- 
swered: “I am no surer of that than are the other 
combatants.” 

Oftentimes women came to the Bouligny house, 
bringing paternosters and other trifling objects of 
devotion for the Maid to touch. 
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Jeanne used to say laughingly to her hostess : 
“Touch them yourself. Your touch will do them 
as much good as mine.” 

This ready repartee must have shown Mistress 
Marguerite that Jeanne, ignorant as she may have 
been, was none the less capable of displaying a good 
grace and common sense in her conversation. 

While in many matters this good woman found 
the Maid but a simple creature, in military affairs 
she deemed her an expert. Whether, when she 
judged the saintly damsel’s skill in wielding arms, she 
was giving her own opinion or merely speaking from 
hearsay, as would seem probable, she at any rate de- 
clared later that Jeanne rode a horse and handled a 
lance as well as the best of knights and so well that 
the army marvelled. Indeed most captains in 
those days could do no better. 

Probably there were dice and dice-boxes in the 
Bouligny house, otherwise Jeanne would have had no 
opportunity of displaying that horror of gaming 
which struck her hostess. On this matter Jeanne 
agreed with her comrade, Friar Richard, and indeed 
with everyone else of good life and good doctrine. 

What money she had Jeanne distributed in alms. 
‘“‘T am come to succour the poor and needy,” she 
used to say. 

When the multitude heard such words they were 
led to believe that this Maid of God had been raised 
up for something more than the glorification of the 
Lilies, and that she was come to dispel such ills 
as murder, pillage and other sins grievous to God, 
from which the realm was suffering. Mystic souls 
looked to her for the reform of the Church and the 
reign of Jesus Christ on earth. She was invoked as a 
saint and throughout the loyal provinces were to be 
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seen carved and painted images of her which were 
worshipped by the faithful. Thus, even during her 
lifetime, she enjoyed certain of the privileges of 
beatification. 

North of the Seine meanwhile, English and Bur- 
gundians were at their old work. The Duke of 
Vendéme and his company fell back on Senlis, the 
English descended on the town of Saint-Denys and 
sacked it once more. In the Abbey Church they 
found and carried off the Maid’s armour, thus, ac- 
cording to the French clergy, committing undeniable 
sacrilege, and for this reason: because they gave the 
monks of the Abbey nothing in exchange. 

The King was then at Mehun-sur-Yévre, quite 
close to Bourges, in one of the finest chdteaux in the 
world, rising on a rock and overlooking the town. 
The late Duke Jean of Berry, a great builder, had 
erected this chaéteau with the care that he never failed 
to exercise in matters of art. Mehun was King 
Charles’s favourite abode. 

The Duke of Alengon, eager to reconquer his 
duchy, was waiting for troops to accompany him 
into Normandy, across the marshes of Brittany and 
Maine. He sent to the King to know if it were his 
good pleasure to grant him the Maid. ‘‘ Many there 
be,” said the Duke, “‘ who would willingly come with 
her, while without her they will not stir from their 
homes.”? Her discomfiture before Paris had not, 
therefore, entirely ruined her prestige. The Sire de 
la Trémouille opposed her being sent to the Duke of 
Alengon, whom he mistrusted, and not without 
cause. He gave her into the care of his half-brother, 
the Sire d’Albret, Lieutenant of the King in his own 
country of Berry. 

The Royal Council deemed it necessary to recover 
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La Charité, left in the hands of Perrinet Gressart 
at the time of the coronation campaign; but it 
was decided first to attack Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier, 
which commanded the approaches to Bec-d’Allier. 
The garrison of this little town was composed of 
English and Burgundians, who were constantly 
plundering the villages and laying waste the fields of 
Berry and Bourbonnais. The army for this expedi- 
tion assembled at Bourges. It was commanded by 
my Lord d’Albret, but popular report attributed the 
command to Jeanne. The common folk, the bur- 
gesses of the towns, especially the citizens of Orléans, 
knew no other commander. 

After two or three days’ siege, the King’s men 
stormed the town. But they were repulsed. Squire 
Jean d’Aulon, the Maid’s steward, who some time 
before had been wounded in the heel and conse- 
quently walked on crutches, had retreated with the 
rest. He went back and found Jeanne, who had 
stayed almost alone by the side of the moat. Fearing 
lest harm should come to her, he leapt on to his 
horse, spurred towards her and cried: ‘* What are 
you doing, all alone?) Wherefore do you not retreat 
like the others ? ” 

Jeanne doffed her sallet and replied: “I am not 
alone. With me are fifty thousand of my folk. I 
will not quit this spot till I have taken the town.” 

Casting his eyes around, Messire Jean d’Aulon 
saw the Maid surrounded by but four or five men. 

More loudly he cried out to her: ‘‘ Depart hence 
and retreat like the others.” 

Her only reply was a request for fagots and hurdles 
to fill up the moat. And straightway in a loud voice 
she called: “‘ To the fagots and the hurdles all of ye, 


and make a bridge! ” 
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The men-at-arms rushed to the spot, the bridge 
was, constructed forthwith and the town taken by 
storm with no great difficulty. At any rate that 
is how the good Squire, Jean d’Aulon, told the 
story. He was almost persuaded that the Maid’s 
fifty thousand shadows had taken Saint-Pierre-le- 
Moustier. 

With the little army on the Loire at that time were 
certain holy women who, like Jeanne, led a singular 
‘life and held communion with the Church Trium- 
phant. They constituted, so to speak, a kind of 
squadron of béguines, which followed the men-at- 
arms. One of these women was called Catherine de 
La Rochelle; two others came from Lower Brittany. 

They all had miraculous visions; Jeanne saw my 
Lord Saint Michael in arms and Saint Catherine 
and Saint Margaret wearing crowns; Pierronne 
beheld God in a long white robe and a purple 
cloak; Catherine de la Rochelle saw a white lady, 
clothed in cloth of gold; and, at the moment of 
the consecration of the host all manner of marvels 
of the high mystery of Our Lord were revealed unto 
her. 

Jean Pasquerel was still with Jeanne in the 
capacity of chaplain. He hoped to take his peni- 
tent to fight in the Crusade against the Hussites, for 
it was against these heretics that he felt most bit- 
terly. But he had been entirely supplanted by the 
Franciscan, Friar Richard, who, after Troyes, 
had joined the mendicants of Jeanne’s earlier days. 
Friar Richard dominated this little band of the 
illuminated. He was called their good Father. He 
it was who instructed them. His designs for these 
women did not greatly differ from those of good 


Brother Pasquerel : he intended to conduct them to 
12 
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those wars of the Cross, which he thought were 
bound to precede the impending end of the world. 

Meanwhile, it was his endeavour to foster a good 
understanding between them, which, eloquent 
preacher though he was, he found very difficult. 
Within the sisterhood there were constant suspicions 
and disputes. Jeanne had been on friendly terms 
with Catherine de la Rochelle at Montfaucon in 
Brie and at Jargeau; but now she began to suspect 
her of being a rival, and immediately she assumed 
an attitude of mistrust. Possibly she was right. 
At any moment either Catherine or the Breton 
women might be made use of as she had been. In 
those days a prophetess was useful in so many ways : 
in the edification of the people, the reformation of 
the Church, the leading of men-at-arms, the circu- 
lation of money, in war, in peace; no sooner did | 
one appear than each party tried to get hold of her. 
It seems as if, after having employed the Maid 
Jeanne to deliver Orléans, the King’s Councillors 
were now thinking of employing Dame Catherine 
to make peace with the Duke of Burgundy. Such a 
task was deemed fitting for a saint less chivalrous than 
Jeanne. Catherine was married and the mother of 
a family. In this circumstance there need be no 
cause for astonishment; for if the gift of prophecy 
be more especially reserved for virgins, the example 
of Judith proves that the Lord may raise up strong 
matrons for the serving of his people. 

If we believe that, as her surname indicates, she 
came from La Rochelle, her origin must have in- 
spired the Armagnacs with confidence. The in- 
habitants of La Rochelle, all pirates more or less, 
were too profitably engaged in preying upon English 
vessels to forsake the Dauphin’s party. Moreover, 
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he rewarded their loyalty by granting them valuable 
commercial privileges. They had sent gifts of 
money to the people of Orléans; and when, in the 
month of May, they learned the deliverance of Duke 
Charles’s city, they instituted a public festival to 
commemorate so happy an event. 

The first duty of a saint in the army, it would ap- 
pear, was to collect money. Jeanne was always send- 
ing letters asking the good towns for money or for 
munitions of war; the burgesses always promised to 
grant her request and sometimes they kept their 
promise. Catherine de la Rochelle appears to have 
had special revelations concerning the funds of the 
party; her mission, therefore, was financial, while 
Jeanne’s was martial. She announced that she was 
going to the Duke of Burgundy to conclude peace. 
If one may judge from the little that is known of her, 
the inspirations of this holy dame were not very 
elevated, not very orderly, not very profound. 

Meeting Jeanne at Montfaucon in Berry (or at 
Jargeau) she addressed her thus : 

‘There came unto me a white lady, attired in 
cloth of gold, who said to me: ‘ Go thou through the 
good towns and let the King give unto thee heralds 
and trumpets to cry: “‘ Whosoever has gold, silver 
or hidden treasure, let him bring it forth instantly.” 

Dame Catherine added: ‘‘ Such as have hidden 
treasure and do not thus, I shall know their treasure, 
and I shall go and find it.’ ” 

She deemed it necessary to fight against the Eng- 
lish and seemed to believe that Jeanne’s mission was 
to drive them out of the land, since she obligingly 
offered her the whole of her miraculous takings. 

“‘Wherewithal to pay your men-at-arms,” she 
said. But the Maid answered disdainfully : 
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“¢ Go back to your husband, look after your house- 
hold, and feed your children.” 

Disputes between saints are usually bitter. In her 
rival’s missions Jeanne refused to see anything but 
folly and futility. Nevertheless it was not for her to 
deny the possibility of the white lady’s visitations ; 
for to Jeanne herself did there not descend every day 
as many saints, angels and archangels as were ever 
painted on the pages of books or the walls of monas- 
teries? In order to make up her mind on the subject 
she adopted the most effectual measures. A learned 
doctor may reason concerning matter and substance, 
the origin and the form of ideas, the dawn of impres- 
sions in the intellect, but a shepherdess will resort to 
a surer method; she will appeal to her own eye- 
sight. 

Jeanne asked Catherine if the white lady came 
every night, and learning that she did: ‘‘ I will sleep 
with you,” she said. 

When night came, she went to bed with Catherine, 
watched till midnight, saw nothing and fell asleep, 
for she was young, and she had great need of sleep. 
In the morning, when she awoke, she asked : “ Did 
she come? ” 

“ She did,” replied Catherine; ‘‘ you were asleep, 
so I did not like to wake you.” 

““ Will she not come to-morrow? ” 

Catherine assured her that she would come with- 
out fail. 

This time Jeanne slept in the day in order that she 
might keep awake at night; so she lay down at night 
in the bed with Catherine and kept her eyes open. 
Often she asked : ‘‘ Will she not come? ” 

And Catherine replied : ‘ Yes, directly.” 

But Jeanne saw nothing. She held the test to be 
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a good one. Nevertheless she could not get the 
white lady attired in cloth of gold out of her head. 
When Saint Catherine and Saint Margaret came to 
her, as they delayed not to do, she spoke to them 
concerning this white lady and asked them what she 
was to think of her. The reply was such as Jeanne 
expected : 

*¢'This Catherine,” they said, “ is naught but futil- 
ity and folly.” 

Then was Jeanne constrained to cry: “* That is 
just what I thought.” 

The strife between these two prophetesses was 
brief but bitter. Jeanne always maintained the 
opposite of what Catherine said. When the latter 
was going to make peace with the Duke of Burgundy, 
Jeanne said to her : 

** Meseemeth that you will never find peace save 
at the lance’s point.” 

There was one matter at any rate wherein the 
White Lady proved a better prophetess than the 
Maid’s Council, to wit, the siege of La Charité. 
When Jeanne wished to go and deliver that town, 
Catherine tried to dissuade her. 

STteris * too) colds ‘she’ said 3°\“*I would) not 

ies 
: Catherine’s reason was not a high one; and yet it 
is true Jeanne would have done better not to go to 
the siege of La Charité. 

Taken from the Duke of Burgundy by the Dauphin 
in 1422, La Charité had been retaken in 1424, by 
Perrinet Gressart, a successful captain, who had 
risen from the rank of mason’s apprentice to that of 
pantler to the Duke of Burgundy and had been 
created Lord of Laigny by the King of England. 
On the 30th of December, 1425, Perrinet’s men 
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arrested the Sire de la Trémouille, when he was on 
his way to the Duke of Burgundy, having been ap- 
pointed ambassador in one of those eternal negotia- 
tions forever in process between the King and the 
Duke. He was for several months kept a prisoner 
in the fortress which his captor commanded. He 
must needs pay a ransom of fourteen thousand 
golden crowns; and, albeit he took this sum from 
the royal treasury, he never ceased to bear Perri- 
net a grudge. Wherefore it may be concluded that 
when he sent men-at-arms to La Charité it was in 
good sooth to capture the town and not with any 
evil design against the Maid. 

The army despatched against this Burgundian cap- 
tain and this great plunder of pilgrims was composed 
of no mean folk. Its leaders were Louis of Bourbon, 
Count of Montpensier, and Charles II, Sire d’Albret, 
La Trémouille’s half-brother and Jeanne’s com- 
panion-in-arms during the coronationcampaign. The 
army was doubtless but scantily supplied with stores 
and with money. ‘That was the normal condition of 
armies in those days. When the King wanted to 
attack a stronghold of the enemy, he must needs 
apply to his good towns for the necessary material. 
The Maid, at once saint and warrior, could beg for 
arms with a good grace; but possibly she overrated 
the resources of the towns which had already given 
so much. 

On the 7th of November, she and my Lord d’Al- 
bret signed a letter asking the folk of Clermont in 
Auvergne for powder, arrows and artillery. Church- 
men, magistrates, and townsfolk sent two hundred- 
weight of saltpetre, one hundredweight of sulphur, 
two cases of arrows; to these they added a sword, 
two poniards and a battle-axe for the Maid; and 
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they charged Messire Robert Andrieu to present this 
contribution to Jeanne and to my Lord d’Albret. 

On the 9th of November, the Maid was at Moulins 
in Bourbonnais. What was she doing there? No 
one knows. ‘There was at that time in the town an 
abbess very holy and very greatly venerated. Her 
name was Colette Boilet. She had won the highest 
praise and incurred the grossest insults by attempting 
to reform the order of Saint Clare. Colette lived in 
theconvent of the Sisters of Saint Clare, which she had 
recently founded in this town. It has been thought 
that the Maid went to Moulins on purpose to meet 
her. But we ought first to ascertain whether these 
two saints had any liking for each other. They both 
worked miracles and miracles which were occasion- 
ally somewhat similar; but that was no reason why 
they should take the slightest pleasure in each other’s 
society. One was called La Pucelle,| the other La 
Petite Ancelle.2 But these names, both equally hum- 
ble, described persons widely different in fashion 
of attire and in manner of life. La Petite Ancelle 
wended her way on foot, clothed in rags like a 
beggar-woman; La Pucelle, wrapped in cloth of 
gold, rode forth with lords on horseback. ‘That 
Jeanne, surrounded by Franciscans who observed 
no rule, felt any veneration for the reformer of the 
Sisters of Saint Clare, there is no reason to believe ; 
neither is there anything to indicate that the pacific 
Colette, strongly attached to the Burgundian house, 
had any desire to hold converse with the destroying 
angel of the English. 

From this town of Moulins, Jeanne dictated a 
letter by which she informed the inhabitants of 


1 The Maid.—W. S. 
2 Servant. Cf. Godefroy, Lexique de Pancien frangais.—W. S. 
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Riom that Saint-Pierre-le-Moustier was taken, and 
asked them for materials of war as she had asked the 
folk of Clermont. 

Here is the letter : 


Good friends and beloved, ye wit how that the town of 
Saint Pere le Moustier hath been taken by storm; and with 
God’s help it is our intention to cause to be evacuated 
the other places contrary to the King; but for this there 
hath been great expending of powder, arrows and other 
munition of war before the said town, and the lords who 
are in this town are but scantily provided for to go and 
lay siege to La Charité, whither we wend presently; I 
pray you as ye love the welfare and honour of the King 
and likewise of all others here, that ye will straightway help 
and send for the said siege powder, saltpetre, sulphur, 
arrows, strong cross-bows and other munition of war. And 
do this lest by failure of the said powder and other habili- 
ments of war, the siege should be long and ye should be 
called in this matter negligent or unwilling. Good friends 
and beloved, may our Lord keep you. Written at Molins, 
the ninth day of November. 

JEHANNE. 


Addressed to: My good friends and beloved, the church- 
men, burgesses and townsfolk of the town of Rion. 


The magistrates of Riom, in letters sealed with 
their own seal, undertook to give Jeanne the Maid 
and my Lord d’Albret the sum of sixty crowns; but 
when the masters of the siege-artillery came to 
demand this sum, the magistrates would not give a 
farthing. 

The folk of Orléans, on the other hand, once more 
appeared both zealous and munificent; for they 
eagerly desired the reduction of a town command- 
ing the Loire for seventy-five miles above their own 
city. ‘They deserve to be considered the true deliv- 
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erers of the kingdom; had it not been for them 
neither Jargeau nor Beaugency would have been taken 
in June. Quite in the beginning of July, when they 
thought the Loire campaign was to be continued, they 
had sent their great mortar, La Bougue, to Gien. 
With it they had despatched ammunition and 
victuals; and now, in the early days of December, at 
the request of the King addressed to the magistrates, 
they sent to La Charité all the artillery brought 
back from Gien ;_ likewise eighty-nine soldiers of the 
municipal troops, wearing the cloak with the Duke of 
Orléans’ colours, the white cross on the breast ; with 
their trumpeter at their head and commanded by 
Captain Boiau ; craftsmen of all conditions, master- 
masons and journeymen, carpenters, smiths; the 
cannoneers Fauveau, Gervaise Lefévre and Brother 
Jacques, monk of the Gray Friars monastery, at 
Orléans. What became of all this heavy artillery 
and of these brave folk? 

On the 24th of November, the Sire d’Albret 
and the Maid, being hard put to it before the 
walls of La Charité, likewise solicited the town of 
Bourges. On receipt of their letter, the burgesses 
decided to contribute thirteen hundred golden 
crowns. ‘To raise this sum they had recourse to a 
measure by no means unusual; it had been em- 
ployed notably by the townsfolk of Orléans when, 
some time previously, to furnish forth Jeanne with 
munition of war, they had bought from a certain 
citizen a quantity of salt which they had put up to 
auction in the city barn. The townsfolk of Bourges 
sold by auction the annual revenue of a thirteenth 
part of the wine sold retail in the town. But the 
money thus raised never reached its destination. 


A right goodly knighthood was gathered beneath 
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the walls of La Charité; besides Louis de Bourbon 
and the Sire d’Albret, there was the Maréchal de 
Boussac, Jean de Bouray, Seneschal of Toulouse, 
and Raymon de Montremur, a Baron of Dauphiné, 
who was slain there. It was bitterly cold and the 
besiegers succeeded in nothing. At the end of a 
month Perrinet Gressart, who was full of craft, 
caused them to fall into an ambush. ‘They raised 
the siege, abandoning the artillery furnished by the 
good towns, those fine cannon bought with the sav- 
ings of thrifty citizens. ‘Their action was the less 
excusable because the town, which had not been re- 
lieved and could not well expect to be, must have 
surrendered sooner or later. ‘They pleaded that the 
King had sent them no victuals and no money; 
but that was not considered an excuse and their 
action was deemed dishonourable. According to a 
knight well acquainted with points of honour in war : 
“‘ One ought never to besiege a place without being 
sure of victuals and of pay beforehand. For to be- 
siege a stronghold and then to withdraw is great 
disgrace for an army, especially when there is present 
with it a king or a king’s lieutenant.” 

On the 13th of December there preached to the 
people of Périgueux a Dominican friar, Brother 
Hélie Boudant, Pope Martin’s Penitentiary in that 
town. He took as his text the great miracles worked 
in France by the intervention of a Maid, whom God 
had sent to the King. On this occasion the Mayor 
and the Magistrates heard mass sung and presented 
two candles. Now for two months Brother Hélie 
had been under order to appear before the Parle- 
ment of Poitiers. On what charge we do not know. 
Mendicant monks of those days were for the most 
part irregular in faith and in morals. The doctrine 
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of Friar Richard himself was not altogether beyond 
suspicion. 

At Christmas, in the year 1429, the flying squad- 
ron of béguines being assembled at Jargeau, this 
good Brother said mass and administered the com- 
munion thrice to Jeanne the Maid and twice to that 
Pierronne of Lower Brittany, with whom Our Lord 
conversed as friend with friend. Such an action 
might well be regarded, if not as a formal violation 
of the Church’s laws, at any rate as an unjustifiable 
abuse of the sacrament. A menacing theological 
tempest was then gathering and was about to break 
over the heads of Friar Richard’s daughters in the 
spirit. A few days after the attack on Paris, the 
venerable University had had composed or rather 
transcribed a treatise, De bono et maligno spiritu, 
with a view probably to finding therein arguments 
against Friar Richard and his prophetess Jeanne, 
who had both appeared before the city with the 
Armagnacs. 

About the same time, a clerk of the faculty of law 
had published a summary reply to Chancellor Ger- 
son’s memorial concerning the Maid. “ It sufficeth 
not,” he wrote, “‘ that one simply affirm that he is 
sent of God; every heretic maketh such a claim; 
but he must prove the truth of that mysterious mis- 
sion by some miraculous work or by some special 
testimony in the Bible.”’ This Paris clerk denies that 
the Maid has presented any such proof, and to judge 
her by her acts, he believes her rather to have been 
sent by the Devil than by God. He reproaches her 
with wearing a dress forbidden to women under pen- 
alty of anathema, and he refutes the excuses for her 
conduct in this matter urged by Gerson. He accuses 
her of having excited between princes and Christian 
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people a greater war than there had ever been before. 
He holds her to be an idolatress using enchantments 
and making false prophecies. He charges her with 
having induced men to slay their fellows on the two 
high festivals of the Holy Virgin, the Assumption 
and the Nativity. ‘‘ Sins committed by the Enemy 
of Mankind, through this woman, against the Creator 
and his most glorious Mother. And albeit there 
ensued certain murders, thanks be to God they were 
not so many as the Enemy had intended.” 

“* All these things do manifestly prove error and 
heresy,” adds this devout son of the University. 
Whence he concludes that the Maid should be taken 
before the Bishop and the Inquisitor; and he ends 
by quoting this text from Saint Jér6me: “ The un- 
healthy flesh must be cut off; the diseased sheep 
must be driven from the fold.” 

Such was the unanimous opinion of the University: 
of Paris concerning her in whom the French clerks 
beheld an Angel of the Lord. At Bruges, in Novem- 
ber, a rumour ran and was eagerly welcomed by 
ecclesiastics that the University of Paris had sent an 
embassy to the Pope at Rome to denounce the Maid 
as a false prophetess and a deceiver, and likewise 
those who believed in her. We do not know the veri-. 
table object of this mission. But there is no doubt 
whatever that the doctors and masters of Paris were 
henceforward firmly resolved that if ever they ob- 
tained possession of the damsel they would not let 
her go out of their hands, and certainly would not 
send her to be tried at Rome, where she might 
escape with a mere penance, and even be enlisted 
as one of the Pope’s mercenaries. 

In English and Burgundian lands, not only by 
clerks but by folk of all conditions, she was regarded 
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as a heretic; in those countries the few who thought 
well of her had to conceal their opinions carefully. 
After the retreat from Saint-Denys, there may have 
remained some in Picardy, and notably at Abbeville, 
who were favourable to the prophetess of the French ; 
but such persons must not be spoken of in public. 

Colin Gouye, surnamed Le Sourd, and Jehannin 
Daix, surnamed Le Petit, a man of Abbeville, learned 
this to their cost. In this town about the middle of 
September, Le Sourd and Le Petit were near the 
blacksmith’s forge with divers of the burgesses and 
other townsfolk, among whom was a herald. They 
fell to talking of the Maid who was making so great 
a stir throughout Christendom. To certain words 
the herald uttered concerning her, Le Petit replied 
eagerly : 

“Well! well! Everything that woman does and 
says is nought but deception.” 

Le Sourd spoke likewise: “That woman,” he 
said, “‘is not to be trusted. ‘Those who believe in 
her are mad, and there is a smell of burning about 
them.” 1} 

By that he meant that there was a smell of grilling 
and that they were sure to be burned at the stake as 
heretics. 

Then he had the misfortune to add: “In this 
town there be many with a smell of burning about 
them.” 

Such words were for the dwellers in Abbeville a 
slander and a cause of suspicion. When the Mayor 
and the aldermen heard of this speech they ordered 
Le Sourd to be thrown into prison. Le Petit must 


1 Sentent la persinée : literally, smell of roast parsley. Cf. Gode- 
‘froy, Lexique de Pancien francais at the word persinée. Sentir la 
persinée: to be suspected of heresy.—W- S. 
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have said something similar, for he too was im- 
prisoned. 

By saying that divers of his fellow-citizens were 
suspect of heresy, Le Sourd put them in danger of 
being sought out by the Bishop and the Inquisitor as 
heretics and sorcerers of notoriously evil repute. As 
for the Maid, she must have been suspect indeed, for 
a smell of burning to be caused by the mere fact of 
being her partisan. 

While Friar Richard and his spiritual daughters 
were thus threatened with a bad end should they 
fall into the hands of the English or Burgundians, 
serious troubles were agitating the sisterhood. On 
the subject of Catherine, Jeanne entered into an 
open dispute with her spiritual father. Friar Richard 
wanted the holy dame of La Rochelle to be set to 
work. Fearing lest his advice should be adopted, 
Jeanne wrote to her King to tell him what to do with 
the woman, to wit that he should send her home to 
her husband and children. 

When she came to the King the first thing she had 
to say to him was: “ Catherine’s doings are nought 
but folly and futility.” 

Friar Richard made no attempt to hide from the 
Maid his profound displeasure. He was thought 
much of at court, and it was doubtless with the con- 
sent of the Royal Council that he was endeavouring 
to compass the employment of Dame Catherine. 
The Maid had succeeded. Why should not another 
of the illuminated succeed ? 

Meanwhile the Council had by no means re- 
nounced the services Jeanne was rendering to the 
French cause. Even after the misfortunes of Paris 
and of La Charité, there were many who now as 
before held her power to be supernatural; and 
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there is reason to believe that there was a party at 
court intending still to employ her. And even if 
they had wished to discard her she was now too 
intimately associated with the royal lilies for her 
rejection not to involve them tooin dishonour. On 
the 29th of December, 1429, at Mehun-sur-Yévre, 
the King gave her a charter of nobility sealed with 
the great seal in green wax, with a double pendant, 
on a strip of red and green silk. 

The grant of nobility was to Jeanne, her father, 
mother, brothers even if they were not free, and to 
all their posterity, male and. female. It was a 
singular grant corresponding to the singular services 
rendered by a woman. 

In the title she is described as Johanna d’Ay, 
doubtless because her father’s name was given to 
the King’s scribes by Lorrainers who would speak 
with a soft drawl; but whether her name were Ay 
or Arc, she was seldom called by it, and was com- 
monly spoken of as Jeanne the Maid. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LETTER TO THE CITIZENS OF REIMS——LETTER TO THE 
HUSSITES—-DEPARTURE FROM SULLY 


Peer (LE folk of Orléans were grateful to 
the Maid for what she had done for 
them. Far from reproaching her with 
(yy the unfortunate conclusion of the 
"siege of La Charité, they welcomed 
Ay Le) her into their city with the same re- 
joicing and with as good cheer as before. On the 
1gth of January, 1430, they honoured her and like- 
wise Maitre Jean de Velly and Maitre Jean Raba- 
teau with a banquet, at which there was abundance 
of capons, partridges, hares, and even a pheasant. 
Who that Jean de Velly was, who was feasted with 
her, we do not know. As for Jean Rabateau, he 
was none other than the King’s Councillor, who had 
been Attorney-General at the Parlement of Poitiers 
since 1427. He had been the Maid’s host at Or- 
léans. His wife had often seen Jeanne kneeling in 
her private oratory. The citizens of Orléans of- 
fered wine to the Attorney-General, to Jean de Velly, 
and to the Maid. In good sooth, ’twas a fine feast 
and a ceremonious. ‘The burgesses loved and hon- 
oured Jeanne, but they cannot have observed her very 
closely during the repast or they would not eight 
years later, when an adventuress gave herself out to 
be the Maid, have mistaken her for Jeanne, and of- 
fered her wine in the same manner and at the hands 
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of the same city servant, Jacques Leprestre, as now 
presented it. 

The standard that Jeanne loved even more than 
her Saint Catherine’s sword had been painted at 
Tours by one Hamish Power. He was now marrying 
his daughter Héliote ; and when Jeanne heard of it, 
she sent a letter to the magistrates of Tours, asking 
them to give a sum of one hundred crowns for the 
bride’s trousseau. The nuptials were fixed for the 
gth of February, 1430. The magistrates assembled 
twice to deliberate on Jeanne’s request. ‘They de- 
scribed her honourably and yet not without a certain 
caution as “ the Maid who hath come into this realm 
to the King, concerning the matter of the war, an- 
nouncing that she is sent by the King of Heaven 
against the English.” In the end they refused to pay 
anything, because, they said, it behoved them to 
expend municipal funds on municipal matters and 
not otherwise ; but they decided that for the affec- 
tion and honour they bore the Maid, the churchmen, 
burgesses, and other townsfolk should be present in 
the church at the wedding, and should offer prayers 
for the bride and present her with bread and wine. 
This cost them four livres, ten sous. 

At a time which it is impossible to fix exactly the 
Maid bought a house at Orléans. ‘To be more pre- 
cise she took it on lease. A lease (bail d vente) was 
an agreement by which the proprietor of a house or 
other property transferred the ownership to the lessee 
in return for an annual payment in kind or in money. 
‘The duration of such leases was usually fifty-nine 
years. The house that Jeanne acquired in this man- 
ner belonged to the Chapter of the Cathedral. It was 
in the centre of the town, in the parish of Saint-Malo, 
close to the Saint-Maclou Chapel, next door to the 
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shop of an oil-seller, one Jean Feu, in the Rue des 
Petits-Souliers. It was in this street that, during 
the siege, there had fallen into the midst of five guests 
seated at table a stone cannon-ball weighing one 
hundred and sixty-four pounds, which had done no 
one any harm. What price did the Maid give for 
this house? Apparently six crowns of fine gold (at 
sixty crowns to the mark), due half-yearly at Mid- 
summer and Christmas, for fifty-nine years. In ad- 
dition, she must according to custom have undertaken 
to keep the house in good condition and to pay out of 
her own purse the ecclesiastical dues as well as rates 
for wells and paving and all other taxes. Being 
obliged to have someone as surety, she chose as her 
guarantor a certain Guillot de Guyenne, of whom we 
know nothing further. 

There is no reason to believe that the Maid did not 
herself negotiate this agreement. Saint as she was, 
she knew well what it was to possess property. Such 
knowledge ran in her family ; her father was the best 
business man in his village. She herself was domes- 
ticated and thrifty ; for she kept her old clothes, and 
even on campaign she knew where to find them when 
she wanted to make presents of them to her friends. 
She counted up her possessions in arms and horses, 
valued them at twelve thousand crowns, and ap- 
parently made a pretty accurate reckoning. But 
what was her idea in taking this house? Did she 
think of living in it?) Did she intend when the war 
was over to return to Orleans and pass a peaceful old 
age in a house of her own? Or was she planning for 
her parents to dwell there, or some Vouthon uncle, 
or her brothers, one of whom was in great poverty 
and had got a doublet out of the citizens of Orléans ? 

On the 3rd of March she followed King Charles 
to Sully. The chateau in which she lodged near the 
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King belonged to the Sire de la Trémouille, who had 
inherited it from his mother, Marie de Sully, the 
daughter of Louis I of Bourbon. It had been re- 
captured from the English after the deliverance of 
Orléans. A stronghold on the Loire, on the high- 
- road from Paris to Autun, and commanding the plain 
between Orléans and Briare and the ancient bridge 
with twenty arches, the chdteau of Sully linked to- 
gether central France and those northern provinces 
which Jeanne had so regretfully quitted, and whither 
with all her heart she longed to return to engage in 
fresh expeditions and fresh sieges. 

During the first fortnight of March, from the 
townsfolk of Reims she received a message in which 
they confided to her fears only too well grounded. 
On the 8th of March the Regent had granted to the 
Duke of Burgundy the counties of Champagne and of 
Brie on condition of his reconquering them. Arma- 
gnacs and English vied with each other in offering the 
biggest and most tempting morsels to this Gargan- 
tuan Duke. Not being able to keep their promise 
and deliver to him Compiégne, which refused to be 
delivered, the French offered him in its place Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence. But it was Compiégne that he 
wanted. ‘The truces, which had been very imper- 
fectly kept, were to have expired at Christmas, but 
first they had been prolonged till the 15th of March 
and then till Easter. In the year 1430 Easter fell on 
the 16th of April; and Duke Philip was only waiting 
for that date to put an army in the field. 

In a manner concise and vivacious the Maid replied 
to the townsfolk of Reims : 


“ Dear friends and beloved and mightily desired. Jehenne 
the Maid hath received your letters making mention that ye 
fear a siege. Know ye that it shall not so betide, if I may 
but encounter them shortly. And if I do not encounter 
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them and they do not come to you, if you shut your gates 
firmly, I shall shortly be with you: and if they be there, 
I shall make them put on their spurs so hastily that they 
will not know where to take them and so quickly that it shall 
be very soon. Other things I will not write unto you now, 
save that ye be always good and loyal. I pray God to have 
you in his keeping. Written at Sully, the 16th day of 
March. 

I would announce unto you other tidings at which ye 
would mightily rejoice; but I fear lest the letters be taken 
on the road, and the said tidings be seen. 

Signed. JEHANNE. 


Addressed to: My dear friends and beloved, churchmen, 


burgesses and other citizens of the town of Rains.” 


There can be no doubt that the scribe wrote this 
letter faithfully as it was dictated by the Maid, and 
that he wrote her words as they fell from her lips. 
In her haste she now and again forgot words and 
sometimes whole phrases; but the sense is clear all 
the same. And what confidence! ‘* You will have 
no siege if I encounter the enemy.” How com- 
pletely is this the language of chivalry! On the eve 
of Patay she had asked : ‘‘ Have you good spurs? ” 
Here she cries: “I will make them put on their 
spurs.”’ She says that soon she will be in Champagne, 
that she is about to start. Surely we can no longer 
think of her shut up in the Castle of La Trémouille 
as in a kind of gilded cage. In conclusion, she tells 
her friends at Reims that she does not write unto 
them all that she would like for fear lest her letter 
should be captured on the road. She knew what it 
was to be cautious. Sometimes she affixed a cross to 
her letters to warn her followers to pay no heed to 
what she wrote, in the hope that the missive would 
be intercepted and the enemy deceived. 
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It was from Sully that on the 23rd of March 
Brother Pasquerel sent the Emperor Sigismund a 
letter intended for the Hussites of Bohemia. 

The Hussites of those days were abhorred and exe- 
crated throughout Christendom. They demanded 
' the free preaching of God’s word, communion in both 
kinds, and the return of the Church to that evangel- 
ical life which allowed neither the wealth of priests 
nor the temporal power of popes. They desired 
the punishment of sin by the civil magistrates, a 
custom which could prevail only in very holy society. 
They were saints indeed and heretics too on every 
possible point. Pope Martin held the destruction of 
these wicked persons to be salutary, and such was the 
opinion of every good Catholic. But how could this 
armed heresy be dealt with when it routed all the 
forces of the Empire and the Holy See? The 
Hussites were too much for that worn-out ancient 
chivalry of Christendom, for the knighthood of 
France and of Germany, which was good for nothing 
but to be thrown on to the refuse heaps like so much 
old iron. And this was precisely what the towns of 
the realm of France did when over these knights of 
chivalry they placed a peasant girl. 

At Tachov, in 1427, the Crusaders, blessed by the 
Holy Father, had fled at the mere sound of the chariot 
wheels of Procope.1_ Pope Martin knew not where 
to turn for defenders of Holy Church, one and indi- 
visible. He had paid for the armament of five 
thousand English crusaders, which the Cardinal of 
Winchester was to lead against these accursed Bohe- 
mians; but in this force the Holy Father was 
cruelly disappointed ; hardly had his five thousand 


1 Two of the great leaders of the Hussites who held large parts 
of central Germany in terror from 1419-1434.—W. S. 
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crusaders landed in France, than the Regent of 
_ England diverted them from their route and sent 
them to Brie to occupy the attention of the Maid of 
the Armagnacs. 


/ 
| 
| 


Since her coming into France Jeanne had spoken | 
of the crusade as a work good and meritorious. In | 


the letter dictated before the expedition to Orléans, 
she summoned the English to join the French and go 
together to fight against the Church’s foe. And 
later, writing to the Duke of Burgundy, she invited 
the son of the Duke vanquished at Nicopolis to make 
war against the Turks. Who but the mendicants 
directing her can have put these crusading ideas into 
Jeanne’s head? Immediately after the deliverance 
of Orléans it was said that she would lead King 
Charles to the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre and 
that she would die in the Holy Land. At the same 
time it was rumoured that she would make war on the 
Hussites. In the month of July, 1429, when the 
coronation campaign had barely begun, it was pro- 
claimed in Germany, on the faith of a prophetess of 
Rome, that by a prophetess of France the Bohemian 
kingdom should be recovered. 

Already zealous for the Crusade against the Turks, 
the Maid was now equally eager for the Crusade 
against the Hussites. Turks or Bohemians, it was 
all alike to her. Of one and the other her only know- 
ledge lay in the stories full of witchcraft related to 
her by the mendicants of her company. ‘Touching 
the Hussites, stories were told, not all true, but which 
Jeanne must have believed; and they cannot have 
pleased her. It was said that they worshipped the 
devil, and that they called him “ the wronged one.” 
It was told that as works of piety they committed all 
manner of fornication. Every Bohemian was said 
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to be possessed by a hundred demons. They were 
accused of killing thousands of churchmen. Again, 
and this time with truth, they were charged with 
burning churches and monasteries. ‘The Maid be- 
lieved in the God who commanded Israel to wipe out 


- the Philistines from the face of the earth. But 


_ recently there had arisen Cathari who held the God 
of the Old Testament to be none other than Lucifer 
or Luciabelus, author of evil, liar and murderer. The 
Cathari abhorred war; they refused to shed blood ; 
they were heretics; they had been massacred, and 
none remained. ‘The Maid believed in good faith 
that the extirpation of the Hussites was a work 
pleasing to God. Men more learned than she, not 
like her addicted to chivalry, but of gentle life, clerks 
like the Chancellor Jean Gerson, believed it likewise. 
Of these Bohemian heretics she thought what every- 
one thought : her opinions were those of the multi- 
tude; her views were modelled on public opinion. 
Wherefore in all the simplicity of her heart she hated 
the Hussites, but she feared them not, because she 
feared nothing and because she believed, God helping 
her, that she was able to overcome all the English, all 
the Turks, and all the Bohemians in the world. At 
the first trumpet-call she was ready to sally forth 
against them. On the 23rd of March, 1430, Brother 
Pasquerel sent the Emperor Sigismund a letter 
written in the name of the Maid and intended for 
the Hussites of Bohemia. This letter was indited in 
Latin. The following is the purport of it : 


Jesus tT Marie 


Long ago there reached me the tidings that ye from the 
true Christians that ye once were have become heretics, 
like unto the Saracens, that ye have abolished true religion 
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and worship and have turned to a superstition corrupt and 
fatal, the which in your zeal to maintain and to spread abroad 
there be no shame nor cruelty ye do not dare to perpetrate. 
You defile the sacraments of the Church, tear to pieces 
the articles of her faith, overthrow her temples. The im- 
ages which were made for similitudes you break and throw 
into the fire. Finally such Christians as embrace not your 
faith you massacre. What fury, what folly, what rage 
possesses you? ‘That religion which God the All Power- 
ful, which the Son, which the Holy Ghost raised up, insti- 
tuted, exalted and revealed in a thousand manners, by a 
thousand miracles, ye persecute, ye employ all arts to over- 
turn and to exterminate. 

It is you, you who are blind and not those who have not 
eyes nor sight. Think ye that ye will go unpunished ? 
Do ye not know that if God prevent not your impious 
violence, if he suffer you to grope on in darkness and in 
error, it is that he is preparing for you a greater sorrow 
and a greater punishment? As for me, in good sooth, were 
I not occupied with the English wars, I would have already 
come against you. But in very deed if I learn not that ye 
have turned from your wicked ways, I will peradventure 
leave the English and hasten against you, in order that I 
may destroy by the sword your vain and violent superstition, 
if I can do so in no other manner, and that I may rid you 
either of heresy or of life. Notwithstanding, if you prefer 
to return to the Catholic faith and to the light of primitive 
days, send unto me your ambassadors and I will tell them what 
ye must do. If on the other hand ye will be stiff-necked 
and kick against the pricks, then remember all the crimes 
and offences ye have perpetrated and look for to see me 
coming unto you with all strength divine and human to 
render unto you again all the evil ye have done unto others. 

Given at Sully, on the 23rd of March, to the Bohemian 
heretics. 

Signed. PasQueret. 


This was the letter sent to the Emperor. How had 
Jeanne really expressed herself in her dialect savour- 


ing alike of the speech of Champagne and of that of 


aie 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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P’Ile-de-France ? There can be no doubt but that her 
letter had been sadly embellished by the good 
Brother. Such Ciceronian language cannot have 
proceeded from the Maid. It is all very well to 
say that a saint of those days could do everything, 
- could prophesy on any subject and in any tongue, so 
fine an epistle remains far too rhetorical to have been 
composed by a damsel whom even the Armagnac 
captains considered simple. Nevertheless, a careful 
examination will reveal in this missive, at any rate in 
the second half of it, certain of those bluntly naive 
passages and some of that childish assurance which 
are noticeable in Jeanne’s genuine letters, especially 
in her reply to the Count of Armagnac; and more 
than once there occurs an expression characteristic of 
a village sibyl. The following, for example, is quite 
in Jeanne’s own manner: “ If you will return to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, send me your am- 
bassadors ; I will tell you what you have to do.” 
And her usual threat : “‘ Expect me with all strength 
human and divine.” As for the phrase: “If I 
hear not shortly of your conversion, of your return 
to the bosom of the Church, I will peradventure 
leave the English and come against you,” here we 
may suspect the mendicant friar, less interested in the 
affairs of Charles VII than in those of the Church, 
of having ascribed to the Maid greater eagerness to 
set forth on the Crusade than she really felt. Good 
and salutary as she deemed the taking of the Cross, 
as far as we know her, she would never have consented 
to take it until she had driven the English out of the 
realm of France. She believed this to be her mission, 
and the persistence, the consistency, the strength 
of will she evinced in its fulfilment are truly admir- 
able. It is quite probable that she dictated to the 
VOL, Il. K 
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good Brother some phrase like: “‘ When I have put 
the English out of the kingdom, I will turn against 
you.” This would explain and excuse Brother 
Pasquerel’s error. It is very likely that Jeanne be- 
lieved she would dispose of the English in a trice and 
that she already saw herself distributing good buffets 
and sound clouts to the renegade and infidel Bohe- 
mians. The Maid’s simplicity makes itself felt 
through the clerk’s Latin. This epistle to the 
Bohemians recalls, alas ! that fagot placed upon the 
stake whereon John Huss was burning, by the pious 
zeal of the good wife whose saintly simplicity John 
Huss himself teaches us to admire. 

One cannot help reflecting that Jeanne and those 
very men against whom she hurled menace and in- 
vective had much in common; alike they were im- 
pelled by faith, chastity, simple ignorance, pious 
duty, resignation to God’s will, and a tendency to 
magnify the minor matters of devotion. Zizka1 had 
established in his camp that purity of morals which 
the Maid was endeavouring to introduce among the 
Armagnacs. ‘The peasant soldiers of Bohemia and 
the peasant Maid of France bearing her sword amidst 
mendicant monks had much in common. On the 
one hand and on the other, we have the religious 
spirit in the place of the political spirit, the fear of 
sin in the place of obedience to the civil law, the 
spiritual introduced into the temporal. Here is in- 
deed a woeful sight and a piteous ; the devout set one 
against the other, the innocent against the innocent, 
the simple against the simple, the heretic against 
heretics ; and it is painful to think that when she 
is threatening with extermination the disciples of 
that John Huss who had been treacherously taken 

1 Another of the Hussite leaders.—W. S. 
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and burned as a heretic, she herself is on the point of 
being sold to her enemies and condemned to suffer as 
a witch. It would have been different if this letter, 
at which the accomplished wits and humorists of the 
day looked askance, had won the approval of 
_ theologians. But they also found fault with it, an 
illustrious canonist, a zealous inquisitor, deemed 
highly presumptuous this threatening of a multitude 
of men by a Maid. 

We were right in saying that she was not prepared 
to leave the English immediately and hasten against 
the Bohemians. Five days after her appeal to the 
Hussites she wrote to her friends at Reims and in 
mysterious words gave them to understand that she 
would come to them shortly. 

The partisans of Duke Philip were at that time 
hatching plots in the towns of Champagne, notably 
at Troyes and at Reims. On the 22nd of February, 
1430, a canon and a chaplain were arrested and 
brought before the chapter for having conspired to 
deliver the city to the English. It was well for them 
that they belonged to the Church, for having been 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment, they ob- 
tained from the King a mitigation of their sentence, 
and the canon a complete remittance. ‘The alder- 
men and ecclesiastics of the city, fearing they would 
be thought badly of on the other side of the Loire, 
wrote to the Maid entreating her to speak well of 
them to the King. ‘The following is her reply to 
their request : 


Very good friends and beloved, may it please you to 
wit that I have received your letters, the which make 
mention how it hath been reported to the King that within 
the city of Reims there be many wicked persons. ‘Therefore 
I give you to wit that it is indeed true that even such things 
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have been reported to him and that he grieves much that 
there be folk in alliance with the Burgundians; that they 
would betray the town and bring the Burgundians into it. 
But since then the King has known the contrary by means 
of the assurance ye have sent him, and he is well pleased 
with you. And ye may believe that ye stand well in his 
favour; and if ye have need, he would help you with re- 
gard to the siege; and he knows well that ye have much 
to suffer from the hardness of those treacherous Burgun- 
dians, your adversaries: thus may God in his pleasure de- 
liver you shortly, that is as soon as may be. So I pray and 
entreat you my friends dearly beloved that ye hold well the 
said city for the King and that ye keep good watch. Ye 
will soon have good tidings of me at greater length. Other 
things for the present I write not unto you save that the 
whole of Brittany is French and that the Duke is to send to 
the King three thousand combatants paid for two months. 
To God I commend you, may he keep you. 
Written at Sully, the 28th of March. 
JEHANNE. 


Addressed to: My good friends and dearly beloved, the 
churchmen, aldermen, burgesses and inhabitants and masters 
of the good town of Reyms. 


Touching the succour to be expected from the 
Duke of Brittany, the Maid was labouring under a 
delusion. Like all other prophetesses she was igno- 
rant of what was passing around her. Despite her 
failures, she believed in her good fortune; she 
doubted herself no more than she doubted God; and 
she was eager to pursue the fulfilment of her mission. 
“Ye shall soon have tidings of me,”’ she said to the 
townsfolk of Reims. A few days after, and she left 
Sully to go into France and fight, on the expiration 
of the truces. 

It has been said that she feigned an expedition of 
pleasure and set out without taking leave of the King, 
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that it was a kind of innocent stratagem, an honour- 
able flight. But it was nothing of the sort. The 
Maid gathered a company of some hundred horse, 
sixty-eight archers and cross-bowmen,. and two 
trumpeters, commanded by a Lombard captain, 
Bartolomeo Baretta. In this company were Italian 
men-at-arms, bearing broad shields, like some who 
had come to Orléans at the time of the siege ; possibly 
they were the same. She set out at the head of this 
company, with her brothers and her steward, the 
Sire Jean d’Aulon. She was in the hands of Jean 
d’Aulon, and Jean d’Aulon was in the hands of the 
Sire de la Trémouille, to whom he owed money. 
The good squire would not have followed the Maid 
against the King’s will. 

The flying squadron of béguines had recently been 
divided by a schism. Friar Richard, who was then 
in high favour with Queen Marie, and who had 
preached the Lenten sermons of 1430 at Orléans, 
stayed behind, on the Loire, with Catherine de la 
Rochelle. Jeanne took with her Pierronne and the 
younger Breton prophetess. If she went into 
France, it was not without the knowledge or against 
the will of the King and his Council. Very pro- 
bably the Chancellor of the kingdom had asked La 
Trémouille to send her in order that he might employ 
her in the approaching campaign against the Bur- 
gundians, who were threatening his government of 
Beauvais and his city of Reims. He was not very 
kindly disposed towards her, but already he had made 
use of her and he intended to doso again. Possibly 
his intention was to employ her in a fresh attack on 
Paris. 

The King had not abandoned the idea of taking 
his great city by the peaceful methods he, always 
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preferred. Throughout Lent, between Sully and 
Paris, there had been a constant passing to and fro 
of certain Carmelite monks of Melun, disguised 
as artisans. These were the churchmen who, dur- 
ing the attack on the Porte Saint-Honoré, on the 
Day of the Festival of Our Lady, had stirred up 
the popular rising which had spread from one 
bank of the Seine to the other. Now they were 
negotiating with certain influential citizens the en- 
trance of the King’s men into the rebel city. The 
Prior of the Melun Carmelites was directing the 
conspiracy. ‘There is reason to believe that Jeanne 
had herself seen him or one of his monks. ‘True it is 
that since the 22nd or the 23rd of March it was known 
at Sully that the conspiracy had been discovered ; 
but perhaps the hope of success still lingered. It was 
to Melun that Jeanne went with her company; and 
it is difficult to believe that there was no connection 
between the conspiracy of the Carmelites and the 
expedition of the Maid. 

Why should Charles VII’s Councillors have ceased 
toemploy her? It cannot be said that she appeared 
less divine to the French or less evil to the English. 
Her failures, either unknown, or partially known, 
rendered unimportant by the fame of her victories, 
had not dispelled the idea that within her resided 
invincible power. At the time when the hapless 
damsel with the flower of French knighthood was 
receiving sore treatment under the walls of La 
Charité at the hands of an ex-mason’s apprentice, in 
Burgundian lands it was rumoured that she was 
carrying by storm a castle twelve miles from Paris. 
She was still considered miraculous; the burgesses, 
the men-at-arms of her party still believed in her. 
And as for the Godons, from the Regent to the 
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humblest swordsman of the army, they all regarded 
her with a terror as great as that which had possessed 
them at Orléans and Patay. At this time so many 
English soldiers and captains refused to go to France 
that a special edict was issued obliging them to do so. 
But they doubtless discovered reasons enough for 
not going into a country where henceforth they 
could hope only for hard knocks and nothing tempt- 
ing; so that many declined, terrified by the enchant- 
ments of the Maid. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE MAID IN THE TRENCHES OF MELUN—LE SEIGNEUR 
DE L’OURS—THE CHILD OF LAGNY 


x IN Easter week, Jeanne, at the head of 

84 a band of mercenaries, is before the 
<j} walls of Melun. She arrives just 
in time to fight. The truces had just 
expired. Is it possible that the town 
mL} which was subject to King Charles 
refused to admit the Maid with her company 
when she came to it so generously? Apparently it 
was so. Was Jeanne able to communicate with the 
Carmelites of Melun? Probably. What misfor- 
tune befell her at the gates of the town? Did she 
suffer ill-treatment at the hands of a Burgundian 
band? We know not. But when she was in the 
trenches she heard Saint Catherine and Saint 
Margaret saying unto her: “Thou wilt be taken 
before Saint John’s Day.” 

And she entreated them : “‘ When I am taken, let 
me die immediately without suffering long.” And 
the Voices repeated that she would be taken and 
thus it must be. 

And they added gently : “ Be not troubled, be re- 
signed. God will help thee.” 

Saint John’s Day was the 24th of June, in Jess than 
ten weeks. Many a time after that, Jeanne asked 
her saints at what hour she would be taken; but 
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they did not tell her; and thus doubting she ceased 
to follow her own ideas and consulted the captains. 

On her way from Melun to Lagny-sur-Marne, in 
the month of May, she had to pass Corbeil. It was 
probably then, and in her company, that the two de- 
vout women from Lower Brittany, Pierronne and 
her younger sister in the spirit, were taken at Corbeil 
by the English. 

For eight months the town of Lagny had been 
subject to King Charles and governed by Messire 
Ambroise de Loré, who was energetically waging war 
against the English of Paris and elsewhere. For the 
nonce Messire Ambroise de Loré was absent; but 
his lieutenant, Messire Jean Foucault, commanded 
the garrison. Shortly after Jeanne’s coming to this 
town, tidings were brought that a company of be- 
- tween three and four hundred men of Picardy and 
of Champagne, fighting for the Duke of Burgundy, 
after having ranged through l’Ie-de-France, were 
now on their way back to Picardy with much booty. 
Their captain was a valiant man-at-arms, one Fran- 
quet d’Arras. The French determined to cut off 
their retreat. Under the command of Messire Jean 
Foucault, Messire Geoffroy de Saint-Bellin, Lord 
Hugh Kennedy, a Scotsman, and Captain Baretta, 
they sallied forth from the town. 

The Maid went with them. They encountered 
the Burgundians near Lagny, but failed to surprise 
them. Méessire Franquet’s archers had had time to 
take up their position with their backs to a hedge, in 
the English manner. King Charles’s men barely 
outnumbered the enemy. A certain clerk of that 
time, a Frenchman, writes of the engagement. His 
innate ingeniousness was invincible. With candid 
common-sense he states that this very slight numer- 
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ical superiority rendered the enterprise very arduous 
and difficult for his party. And the battle was strong 
indeed. The Burgundians were mightily afraid of 
the Maid because they believed her to be a witch and 
in command of armies of devils; notwithstanding, 
they fought right valiantly. ‘Twice the French were 
repulsed; but they returned to the attack, and 
finally the Burgundians were all slain or taken. 

The conguerers returned to Lagny, loaded with 
booty and taking with them their prisoners, among 
whom was Messire Franquet d’Arras. Of noble 
birth and the lord of a manor, he was entitled to 
expect that he would be held to ransom, according 
to custom. Both Jean de Troissy, Bailie of Senlis, 
and the Maid demanded him from the soldier who 
was his captor. It was to the Maid that he was 
finally delivered. Did she obtain him in return for 
money? Probably, for soldiers were not accustomed 
to give up noble and profitable prisoners for nothing. 
Nevertheless, the Maid, when questioned on this 
subject, replied that being neither mistress nor 
steward of France, it was not for her to give out 
money. We must suppose, therefore, that someone 
paid for her. However that may be, Captain Fran- 
quet d’Arras was given up to her, and she endeav- 
oured to exchange him for a prisoner in the hands of 
the English. ‘The man whom she thus desired to 
deliver was a Parisian who was called Le Seigneur 
de POurs. 

He was not ot gentle birth and his only arms were 
the sign of his hostelry. It was the custom in those 
days to give the title of Seigneur to the masters of the 
great Parisinns. Thus Colin, who kept the inn at the 
Temple Gate, was known as Seigneur du Boisseau. 
The hétel de ?Ours stood in the Rue Saint-Antoine, 
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near the Gate properly called La Porte Baudoyer, 
but commonly known as Porte Baudet, Baudet pos- 
sessing the double advantage over Baudoyer of being 
shorter and more comprehensible. It was an ancient 
and famous inn, equal in renown to the most famous, 
to the inn of L’Arbre Sec, in the street of that name, 
to the Fleur de Lis near the Pont Neuf, to the 
Epée in the Rue Saint-Denys, and to the Chapeau 
Fétu of the Rue Croix-du-Tirouer. As early as 
King Charles V’s reign the inn was much frequented. 
Before huge fires the spits were turning all day 
long, and there were hot bread, fresh herrings, and 
wine of Auxerre in plenty. But since then the 
plunderings of men-at-arms had laid waste the 
countryside, and travellers no longer ventured forth 
for fear of being robbed and slain. Knights and 
pilgrims had ceased coming into the town. Only 
wolves came by night and devoured little children in 
the streets. ‘There were no fagots in the grate, no 
dough in the kneading-trough. Armagnacs and 
Burgundians had drunk all the wine, laid waste all 
the vineyards, and nought was left in the cellar save 
a poor piquette of apples and of plums.} 

The Seigneur de l’Ours, whom the Maid de- 
manded, was called Jaquet Guillaume. Although 
Jeanne, like other folk, called him Seigneur, it is not 
certain that he personally directed his inn, nor even 
that the inn was open through these years of disaster 
and desolation. ‘The only ascertainable fact is that 
he was the proprietor of the house with the sign of 
the Bear (?Ours). He held it by right of his wife 
Jeannette, and had come into possession of it in the 
following manner. 

1 Piquette, a sour wine or cider, made from the residue of grapes 
or apples. A kind of second brewing.—W. 5. 
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Fourteen years before, when King Henry V with 
his knighthood had not yet landed in France, the 
host of the Bear Inn had been the King’s sergeant-at- 
arms, one Jean Roche, a man of wealth and fair fame. 
He was a devoted follower of the Duke of Burgundy, 
and that was what ruined him. Paris was then 
occupied by the Armagnacs. In the year 1416, in 
order to turn them out of the city, Jean Roche con- 
certed with divers burgesses. ‘The plot was to be 
carried out on Easter Day, which that year fell on the 
2gthof April. Butthe Armagnacs discoveredit. They 
threw the conspirators into prison and brought them 
to trial. On the first Saturday in May the Seigneur 
de Ours was carried to the market-place in a tumbrel 
with Durand de Brie, a dyer, master of the sixty 
cross-bowmen of Paris, and Jean Perquin, pin- 
maker and brasier. All three were beheaded, and 
the body of the Seigneur de Ours was hanged at 
Montfaucon, where it remained until the entrance of 
the Burgundians. Six weeks after their coming, in 
July, 1418, his body was taken down from the gibbet 
and buried in consecrated ground. 

Now the widow of Jean Roche had a daughter 
by a first marriage. Her name was Jeannette; she 
took for her first husband a certain Bernard le 
Breton; and for her second, Jaquet Guillaume, who 
was not rich. He owed money to Maitre Jean 
Fleury, a clerk-at-law and the King’s secretary. His 
wife’s affairs were not more prosperous; her father- 
in-law’s goods had been confiscated and she had been 
obliged to redeem a part of her maternal inheritance. 
In 1424, the couple were short of money, and they 
sold a house, concealing the fact that it was mort- 
gaged. Being charged by the purchaser, they were 
thrown into prison, where they aggravated their 
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offence by suborning two witnesses, one a priest, the 
other a chambermaid. Fortunately for them, they 
procured a pardon. 

The Jaquet Guillaume couple, therefore, were in a 
sorry plight. ‘There remained to them, however, the 
inheritance of Jean Roche, the inn near the Place 
Baudet, at the sign of the Bear, the title of which 
Jaquet Guillaume bore. This second Seigneur de 
l’Ours was to be as strongly Armagnac as the other 
had been Burgundian, and was to pay the same price 
for his opinions. 

Six years had passed since his release from prison, 
when, in the March of 1430, there was plotted by the 
Carmelites of Melun and certain burgesses of Paris 
that conspiracy which we mentioned on the occasion 
of Jeanne’s departure for |’Ile-de-France. It was 
not the first plot into which the Carmelites had 
entered ; they had plotted that rising which had been 
on the point of breaking out on the Day of the 
Nativity, when the Maid was leading the attack near 
La Porte Saint-Honoré; but never before had so 
many burgesses and so many notables entered into a 
conspiracy. A clerk of the Treasury, Maitre Jean de 
la Chapelle, two magistrates of the Chatelet, Maitre 
Renaud Savin and Maitre Pierre Morant, a very 
wealthy man, named Jean de Calais, burgesses, 
merchants, artisans, more than one hundred and fifty 
persons, held the threads of this vast web, and among 
them, Jaquet Guillaume, Seigneur de l’Ours. 

The Carmelites of Melun directed the whole. 
Clad as artisans, they went from King to burgesses, 
from burgesses to King; they kept up the communi- 
cations between those within and those without, and 
regulated all the details of the enterprise. One of 
them asked the conspirators for a written undertak- 
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ing to bring the King’s men into the city. Such a 
demand looks as if the majority of the conspirators 
were in the pay of the Royal Council. 

In exchange for this undertaking these monks 
brought acts of oblivion signed by the King. For 
the people of Paris to be induced to receive the 
Prince, whom they still called Dauphin, they must 
needs be assured of a full and complete amnesty. 
For more than ten years, while the English and 
Burgundians had been holding the town, no one had 
felt altogether free from the reproach of their lawful 
sovereign and the men of his party. And all the 
more desirous were they for Charles of Valois to 
forget the past when they recalled the cruel ven- 
geance taken by the Armagnacs after the suppression 
of the Butchers. 

One of the conspirators, Jaquet Perdriel, advo- 
cated the sounding of a trumpet and the reading of 
the acts of oblivion on Sunday at the Porte Baudet. 

**T have no doubt,” he said, “‘ but that we shall 
be joined by the craftsmen, who, in great numbers 
will flock to hear the reading.” 

He intended leading them to the Saint-Antoine 
Gate and opening it to the King’s men, who were 
lying in ambush close by. 

Some eighty or a hundred Scotchmen, dressed as 
Englishmen, wearing the Saint Andrew’s cross, were 
then to enter the town, bringing in fish and cattle. 

“They will enter boldly by the Saint-Denys 
Gate,” said Perdriel, ‘and take possession of it. 
Whereupon the King’s men will enter in force by the 
Porte Saint-Antoine.” 

The plan was deemed good, except that it was con- 
sidered better for the King’s men to come in by the 
Saint-Denys Gate. 
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On Sunday, the 12th of March, the second Sunday 
in Lent, Maitre Jean de la Chapelle invited the 
magistrate Renaud Savin to come to the tavern of La 
Pomme de Pin and meet divers other conspirators in 
order to arrive at an understanding touching what 
was best to be done. ‘They decided that on a certain 
day, under pretext of going to see his vines at 
Chapelle-Saint-Denys, Jean de Calais should join the 
King’s men outside the walls, make himself known to 
them by unfurling a white standard and bring them 
into the town. It was further determined that 
Maitre Morant, and a goodly company of citizens 
with him, should hold themselves in readiness in the 
taverns of the Rue Saint-Denys to support the 
French when they came in. In one of the taverns of 
this street must have been the Seigneur de ]’Ours, 
who, dwelling near by, had undertaken to bring 
together divers folk of the neighbourhood. 

The conspirators were acting in perfect agreement. 
All they now awaited was to be informed of the day 
chosen by the Royal Council; and they believed the 
attempt was to be made on the following Sunday. 
But on the 21st of March Brother Pierre d’Allée, 
Prior of the Carmelites of Melun, was taken by the 
English. Put to the torture, he confessed the plot 
and named his accomplices. On the information he 
gave, more than one hundred and fifty persons were 
arrested and tried. On the 8th of April, the Eve of 
Palm Sunday, seven of the most important were taken 
to the market-place on a tumbrel. ‘They were : Jean 
de la Chapelle, clerk of the Treasury ; Renaud Savin 
and Pierre Morant, magistrates at the Chatelet ; 
Guillaume Perdriau; Jean le Frangois, called Bau- 
drin; Jean le Rigueur, baker, and Jaquet Guillaume, 
Seigneur de l’Ours. All seven were beheaded by the 
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executioner, who afterwards quartered the bodies of 
Jean de la Chapelle and of Baudrin. 

Jaquet Perdriel was merely deprived of his possess- 
ions. Jean de Calais soon procured a pardon. Jean- 
nette, the wife of Jaquet Guillaume, was banished 
from the kingdom and her goods confiscated. 

How can the Maid have known the Seigneur de 
VOurs? Possibly the Carmelites of Melun had 
recommended him to her, and perhaps it was on their 
advice that she demanded his surrender. She may 
have seen him in the September of 1429, at Saint- 
Denys or before the walls of Paris, and he may have 
then undertaken to work for the Dauphin and his 
party. Why were attempts made at Lagny to save 
this man alone of the one hundred and fifty Parisians 
arrested on the information of Brother Pierre 
d’Allée?) Rather than Renaud Savin and Pierre 
Morant, magistrates at the Chatelet, rather than 
Jean de la Chapelle, clerk of the Treasury, why 
choose the meanest of the band? And how could 
they look to exchange a man accused of treachery for 
a prisoner of war? All this seems to us mysterious 
and inexplicable. 

In the early days of May, Jeanne did not know 
what had become of Jaquet Guillaume. When she 
heard that he had been tried and put to death she 
was sore grieved and vexed. None the less, she 
looked upon Franquet as a captive held to ransom. 
But the Bailie of Senlis, who for some unknown 
reason was determined on the captain’s ruin, took 
advantage of the Maid’s vexation at Jaquet Guil- 
laume’s execution, and persuaded her to give up her 
prisoner. 

He represented to her that this man had com- 
mitted many a murder, many a theft, that he was a 
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traitor, and that consequently he ought to be brought 
to trial. 

“You will be neglecting to execute justice,” he 
said, “‘if you set this Franquet free.” 

These reasons decided her, or rather she yielded 
to the Bailie’s entreaty. 

** Since the man I wished to have is dead,” she 
said, “do with Franquet as justice shall require 
you.” 

Thus she surrendered her prisoner. Was she 
right or wrong? Before deciding we must ask 
whether it were possible for her to do otherwise than 
she did. She was the Maid of God, the angel of the 
Lord of Hosts, that is clear. But the leaders of war, 
the captains, paid no great heed to what she said. 
As for the Bailie, he was the King’s man, of noble 
birth and passing powerful. 

Assisted by the judges of Lagny, he himself con- 
ducted the trial. ‘The accused confessed that he 
was a murderer, a thief, and a traitor. We must be- 
lieve him; and yet we cannot forbear a doubt as to 
whether he really was, any more than the majority of 
Armagnac or Burgundian men-at-arms, any more 
than a Damoiseau de Commercy or a Guillaume de 
Flavy, for example. He was condemned to death. 

Jeanne consented that he should die, if he had 
deserved death, and seeing that he had confessed his 
crimes. He was beheaded. 

When they heard of the scandalous treatment of 
Messire Franquet, the Burgundians were loud in their 
sorrow and indignation. It would seem that in this 
matter the Bailie of Senlis and the judges of Lagny 
did not act according to custom. We, however, are 
not sufficiently acquainted with the circumstances to 
form an opinion. ‘There may have been some reason, 
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of which we are ignorant, why the King of France 
should have demanded this prisoner. He had a 
right to do so on condition that he paid the Maid 
the amount of the ransom. A soldier of those days, 
well-informed in all things touching honour in war, 
was the author of Le Fouvencel. In his chivalrous 
romances he writes approvingly of the wise Amydas, 
King of Amydoine, who, learning that one of his 
enemies, the Sire de Morcellet, has been taken in 
battle and held to ransom, cries out that he is the 
vilest of traitors, ransoms him with good coins of the 
realm, and hands him over to the provost of the 
town and the officers of his council that they may 
execute justice upon him. Such was the royal 
prerogative. 

Whether it was that camp life was hardening her, 
or whether, like all mystics, she was subject to 
violent changes of mood, Jeanne showed at Lagny 
none of that gentleness she had displayed on the 
evening of Patay. The virgin who once had no 
other arm in battle than her standard, now wielded, 
because she was able to deliver a shrewd blow a sword 
found there, at Lagny, a Burgundian sword and a 
trusty. ‘Those who regarded her as an angel of the 
Lord, good Brother Pasquerel, for example, might 
justify her by saying that the Archangel Saint 
Michael, the standard-bearer of celestial hosts, bore 
a flaming sword. And indeed Jeanne remained a saint. 

While she was at Lagny, folk came and told her 
that a child had died at birth, unbaptised. Having 
entered into the mother at thetime of her conception, 
the devil held the soul of this child, who, for lack of 
water, had died the enemy of its Creator. The 
greatest anxiety was felt concerning the fate of this 
soul. Some thought it was in limbo, banished for- 
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ever from God’s sight, but the more general and 
better-founded opinion was that it was seething in 
hell; for has not Saint Augustine demonstrated that 
souls, little as well as great, are damned because of 
original sin?’ And how could it be otherwise, seeing 
that Eve’s fall had effaced the divine likeness in this 
child? He was destined to eternal death. And to 
think that with a few drops of water this death might 
have been avoided! So terrible a disaster afflicted 
not only the poor creature’s kinsfolk, but likewise the 
neighbours and all good Christians in the town of 
Lagny. The body was carried to the Church of 
Saint-Pierre and placed before the image of Our 
Lady, which had been highly venerated ever since 
the plague of 1128. It was called Notre-Dame-des- 
Ardents because it cured erysipelas, and when there 
were no cases of erysipelas to be cured it was called 
Notre-Dame-des-Aidants, or rather Des Aidances, 
that is, Our Lady the Helper, because she granted 
succour to those in dire necessity. 

The maidens of the town knelt before her, the 
little body in their midst, beseeching her to intercede 
with her divine Son so that this little child might have 
his share in the Redemption brought about by our 
Saviour. In such cases the Holy Virgin did not 
always refuse her powerful intervention. Here it 
may not be inappropriate to relate a miracle she 
had worked thirty-seven years before. 

At Paris, in 1393, a sinful creature, finding herself 
with child, concealed her pregnancy, and, when her 
time was come, was without aid delivered. ‘Then, 
having stuffed linen into the throat of the girl she had 
brought forth, she went and threw her on to the dust- 
~ heap outside La Porte Saint-Martin-des-Champs. 
But a dog scented the body, and scratching away 
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the refuse, discovered it. A devout woman, who 
happened to be passing by, took this poor little life- 
less creature, and, followed by more than four 
hundred people, bore it to the Church of Saint- 
Martin-des-Champs, there placed it on the altar of 
Our Lady, and kneeling down with the multitude of 
folk and the monks of the Abbey, with all her heart 
prayed the Holy Virgin not to suffer this innocent 
babe to be eternally damned. The child stirred a 
little, opened her eyes, loosened the linen, which 
gagged her, and cried aloud. A priest baptised her 
on the altar of Our Lady, and gave her the name of 
Marie. A nurse was found, and she was fed from 
the breast. She lived three hours, then died, and was 
carried to consecrated ground. 

In those days resurrections of unbaptised children 
were frequent. That saintly Abbess, Colette of 
Corbie, who, when Jeanne was at Lagny, dwelt 
at Moulins with the reformed Sisters of Saint Clare, 
had brought back to life two of these poor creatures : 
a girl, who received the name of Colette at the font 
and afterwards became a nun, then abbess at Pont-a- 
Mousson; a boy, who was said to have been two 
days buried and whom the servant of the poor de- 
clared to be one of the elect. He died at six months, 
thus fulfilling the prophecy made by the saint. 

With this kind of miracle Jeanne was doubtless 
acquainted. About twenty-five miles from Dom- 
remy, in the duchy of Lorraine, near Lunéville, was 
the sanctuary of Notre-Dame-des-Aviots, of which 
she had probably heard. Notre-Dame-des-Aviots, 
or Our Lady of those brought back to life, was famed 
for restoring life to unbaptised children. By means 
of her intervention they lived again long enough to 
be made Christians. 
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In the duchy of Luxembourg, near Montmédy, on 
the hill of Avioth, multitudes of pilgrims worshipped 
an image of Our Lady brought there by angels. On 
this hill a church had been built for her, with slim 
pillars and elaborate stonework in trefoils, roses and 
light foliage. This statue worked all manner of 
miracles. At its feet were placed stillborn children, 
they were restored to life and straightway baptised. 

The folk, gathered in the church of Saint-Pierre 
de Lagny, around the statue of Notre-Dame-des-Ai- 
dances, hoped for a like grace. The damsels of the 
town prayed round the child’s lifeless body. The 
Maid was asked to come and join them in praying to 
Our Lord and Our Lady. She went to the church, 
and knelt down with the maidens and prayed. The 
child was black, “as black as my coat,” said Jeanne. 
When the Maid and the damsels had prayed, it 
yawned three times and its colour came back. It was 
baptised and straightway it died; it was buried 
in consecrated ground. ‘Throughout the town this 
resurrection was said to be the work of the Maid. 
According to the tales in circulation, during the three 
days since its birth the child had given no sign of 
life; but the gossips of Lagny had doubtless ex- 
tended the period of its comatose condition, like 
those good wives who of a single egg laid by the 
husband of one of them, made a hundred before the 
day was out. 
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